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WhatsinaName? ' 


“Precision” is the new word that has been added 
to our logotype, but Precision is not new on 
our production lines. Our new name had its 
origin in these production lines where skil] in 
quantity and precision in volume set 

brand new standards for the manufacture of 
high precision production parts. 


Yes, the word “Precision” is now in our name. 
“Precision” is guaranteed by the skilled 

Jack & Heintz associates on our production 
lines. And you'll find precision performance in 
all of these Jack & Heintz products... built 
precisely for the aircraft, automotive, machine 
tool, home appliance, marine, farm 
equipment and iransportation industries. 
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World’s Largest, Most Complete Finishing 
System Designed and Installed by Mahon 


The illustrations on this page show 
major units of the largest Finishing 
System installed in any plant in the 
world to date ... it finishes auto- 
mobile bodies, fenders, hoods and 
small parts in one of the great auto- 
mobile plants of Detroit. Complete 
in every detail—from Metal Cleaning 
and Rust Proofing through Prime Coat 
Spraying and Drying, Wet Sanding 
and Drying, Sealer Coat Spraying 
and Drying, Finish Coat Spraying 
and Drying, to a complete Filtered 
Air Supply and an elaborate Over- 


spray Reclaiming System. This is a 
typical Mahon automotive installa- 
tion—evidence of the Motor Indus- 
try’s confidence in the Mahon organi- 
zation. Today, Mahon engineers, 
pioneers in this highly specialized 
field, can point to hundreds of such 
installations all over the world. If 
you have a finishing problem in your 
plant, or are contemplating new 
equipment of this type, call in o 
Mahon engineer today . . . you will 
get the benefit of a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical know- 
how not available to you elsewhere. 


Address Correspondence to INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


oe Rw Ks 


MAHON 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT, Detroit 11, Mich. © 


COMPANY 


WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems including: Metal Cleaning Ma- 

chines, Rust-Proofing Machines, Dry-off Ovens, Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, Filtered Air Supply 

Units, and Drying and Baking Ovens. Also Paint Sludge Reclaiming Units, patented Hydro- 
Foam Dust Collecting Systems, and many other Units of Special Production Equipment. 
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Supposing — 


UPPOSE that the anti-trust laws did not exist, nor did other mea- 

sures restricting people from monopolizing industries and thus im- 
posing their will upon the people. Suppose that the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that employers were free to use coercive 
measures, even to the point of violence, and to levy tribute upon their 
employees and their fellow citizens at will. 


Then suppose further that under these conditions and circumstances 
the “Great American Steel Corporation” was formed and swallowed 
U. S. Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, National, Inland, American Rolling 
Mill and: in fact 90 percent of the existing steel producers. 


Suppose still further that the “United Amalgamated Automobile 
and Aircraft Manufacturing Corporation” was formed and swallowed 
General Motors, Chrysler, Ford ind perhaps 90 percent of all of the au- 
tomobile and aircraft producers. And while we are at it, suppose that the 
“Volcanic Coal Corporation” was formed and swallowed Pittsburgh 
Consolidated, Peabody, Koppers and enough of the other coal pro- 
ducers to control 90 percent of the industry. 


Then, after these enormous and powerful monopolies were per- 
fected, suppose that the few individuals comprising their top manage- 
ment issued an ultimatum to the public demanding exorbitant price 
rises under penalty of shutting off these basic products and services 


and thereby immolating 130 million Americans through economic stag- 
nation. 


How long do you think it would take the President of the United 
States, regardless of party, to come to the rescue of the people? Or 
if he lacked power to do so, how long would it take Congress to give 
him that power? Or if Congress failed to do that, how long do you 
suppose it would be before an outraged public let its legislative repre- 
sentatives know what it would do to them if they did not? 


Naturally such a situation cannot arise with respect to the power 
of proprietorship because of the anti-trust and other laws which have 
been passed to prevent it. But these laws and the court interpretations 
of them have left a loophole from which an equally damaging set of 
industrial monopolies has emerged and is in full flower. Labor monop- 
olies. Monopolies in which one man who may represent but a fraction 
of one percent of our population has the remainder at his mercy. 


So today we find ourselves living in a world in which men have 
made themselves more powerful than government, and in which at their 
nod or the lifting of a finger, we may find ourselves at any moment 


deprived of heat, of transportation, of basic materials, of jobs, yes, 
even of food. 


The remedy is a simple one. Monopolies of any kind, be it capital, 
labor, religion or political power are dangerous things. No man or 
group of men should be permitted to have their power as private citi- 
zens extend over the length and breadth of their country or over the 
length and breadth of any entire industry. Labor unions must no 
longer be exempt from these laws which were enacted not for the pro- 
tection of privileged groups but for the protection of all the people. 
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Chemical Analyses Testing 





Every day, year in and year out, ton after ton of 
steel passes the scrutiny of Inland’s “trained eyes” 
... Samples are gathered from all operations and sub- 
jected to exacting tests before the steel is permitted 
to be rolled into final form. 

Chemical analysis maintains a careful control 
over all elements . . . holds them in proper propor- 
tion and within rigid tolerances. Further control is 
possible by means of the spectograph and the com- 
parator, that present a graphic record of the exact 
composition. Optical Pyrometers eliminate guess- 
work ... allow operators to control temperatures 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS 

STRUCTURALS e PLATES e SHEETS 

STRIP « TIN PLATE e FLOOR PLATE 

PILING e REINFORCING BARSe RAILS 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
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Tensile Strength Testing 


accurately at all times. In addition, tensile, hardness 
and metallographic tests are conducted to maintain 
satisfactory properties. The combined control exerted 
by these tests is assurance of the quality fabricators 
can expect ... and get from Inland Steels. 

Inland steelmakers working together closely, care- 
fully on each individual order means that order will 
“measure up” to every requirement when delivered. 

Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, 
St. Louis, St. Paul. 
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pe At Atlantic City, Philip Murray reassured those in industry wad jexosct the 
steel union to go on a rampage for higher wage rates if the coal*miners get a 
petter deal than the steel workers. 

until Feb. 14, 1947. New demands will be discussed this fall with the guaranteed 
annual wage being the No. 1 bargaining point. 

ws» Personal differences evidently do not interfere with good business as 
witnessed by the extensive industrial exhibits of U. S. Steel and Alcoa at the 
Steel Workers convention in Atlantic City last week. 

wm It is understood that U. S. Steel is ready to offer 3 3/8¢ a hr to clear 

up inequities among various labor classifications. The WLB some time ago recom— 
mended that no more than 5¢ an hr be granted. 

This will be granted concurrently with a complete simplification of steel 
labor classifications in the corporation. 
wm Although unsuccessful at one election at the Geneva Steel Works, the United 
Steel Workers of America will soon get another chance. An election to determine 
the sole collective bargaining agent is scheduled. However, only a handful of 
workers remain of the once 5000 on the payroll. 
wm If Utah congressmen have anything to say, and they are expected to say much, 
U. S. Steel will get the Geneva Works. New grist for the speculators' mill is the 
report that two bidders have withdrawn from the contest. 
wm Latest Lloyds Register shipbuilding returns indicate that over half of the 
world tonnage building is in British yards. This compares with a 1933-1938 
average of slightly over 40 pct. 

British shipping operators are complaining officially in regard to repair 
costs in British drydocks which they assert are at least 24 times the prewar 
level. British shipowners are also troubled by the high cost of new building 
which is now over 75 to 100 pct higher than prewar levels. 

m Box score of British housing progress shows 30,000 houses completed since the 
war, 84,000 under construction and 66,000 projected but not yet begun. These 
figures represent an increase during March of 6000 houses completed and 20,000 
under construction. 


The totals include 6000 permanent houses and 24,000 temporary houses com— 
pleted, 65,000 permanent houses and 18,000 temporary houses under construction. 


® Surplus property "fire sales" have begun in Europe with the slashing of list 
prices on jeeps, trucks and weapons carriers now rusting in OFLC depots on the 
Continent. 

®&® Britain's famine of brickmakers has made the government reverse the draft to 
get brickmakers out of the forces and into the brickworks. These men will remain 
in uniform, draw Army pay and allowances and will be fed on service rations. 

®&@ The three current focal points of national defense are: Washington (Operation 
Crisscross), Bikini (Operation Crossroads) and the Bronx (Operation UNreal), 
according to the Army Ordnance Assn. 

® Attempts to secure supplies of copper wire over the past several months have 
led some consumers to desperate measures, particularly those in the jewelry and 
motor fields. 

Redrawers are getting 40¢ a lb for drawing wire to smaller sizes, with the 
buyer supplying the wire and in some instances underwriting purchase of drawing 
machinery. : 

Large tonnages of copper wire have been shredded of insulation and redrawn 
and shipments have been brought in from South America for the same type of 
processing. 
® The name precision casting evidently did not make the foundrymen happy. They 
are now calling the lost wax process precision investment casting. 

A patent suit on the process resulted in the decision by a U. S. District 


Court that the process is patentable. 































































HIS report is a summary covering almost three 
years of intensive research work with high-tem- 
perature, high-strength alloys conducted at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The research 
was concerned with two goals. First there was the 
general aim of developing superior alloys for per- 
formance in gas turbines at about 1500°F. As a sec- 
ond aim there was the task of finding the effects of 
nitrogen and carbon on certain nickel-chromium-co- 
balt-iron base complex alloys, and the relative effects 
of tantalum and columbium on these same alloy sys- 
tems. In the meantime as further important alloy be- 
haviors were noted, the program was broadened- to 
permit the study of particular processing factors such 
as surface polishing of specimens, temperature of in- 
vestment molds, etc. Finally the high carbon vitallium 
‘type alloys were also included in the program when 
certain tests indicated the extreme strength of these 
alloys without the corresponding low ductility noted 
in the Ni-Cr-Co-Fe base alloys. Also, tests at 1600°F. 
were added to the previous testing done at 1500°F. 
These tests were made on both the Ni-Cr-Co-Fe base 
alloys and on the high carbon vitallium type alloys. 
Whereas the program was initially concerned with 
forging alloys alone, being thus restricted to the low 
carbon grades (under about 0.35 pet carbon), it was 
later shown that casting permitted a much broader 
range of possible compositions. Since the interest was 
primarily in developing superior blade materials, the 
program efforts were concentrated on the somewhat 
less ductile, stronger high carbon grades of alloys 
which are not forgeable and were required to be cast. 
The initial minimum requirements called for mate- 
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@ Allis - Chalmers 
gas turbine installed 
at the Naval Expe- 
rimental Laboratory 
Annapolis, Md. 





Results of an extensive research program conduct- 
ed on “materials for gas turbines operating at 
1500°F" are reported herein. This subject is of 
vital interest to the many activities concerned 
with gas turbines, jet propulsion and allied work. 
The tests were conducted for the Navy under 
Bureau of Ships Research Memorandum No. 1-45. 





























rials which would show greater than 100 hr rupture 
life at 20,000 psi and 1500°F, and a minimum creep 
rate of 0.00001 pct per hr at not less than 7000 psi at 
1500°F. A great many alloys were found which ex- 


For a previous article on 16-25-6, Cr-Ni-Mo high temperature 
alloy, see THE IRON AGe, Jan. 17 and Jan. 24, 1946. 





ceeded both these requirements by a wide margin. Ac- 
cordingly the goal has been shifted constantly higher 
with regard to both the test temperature and the 
stress. 

Test Materials—Table I lists the alloys which were 
tested in the forged and heat treated condition. All 
the alloys were cast into either 6 or 15 lb ingots. All 
the 15 lb ingots were forged by commercial forge 
shops whereas the 6 lb ingots were forged at MIT to 
get a more intimate picture of the forging problems, 
especially where certain compositions appeared to be 
critical. 

Table II shows the forging temperatures used. All 
the forging was done in the temperature range of 
1900° to 2250°F. Below 1900°F it was practically im- 
possible to achieve any reduction in area regardless of 
the intensity of the blows. One or two of the alloys 
could not be forged above 2150°F and appeared to fail 
in the center of the bar. 

It must not be assumed that an alloy referred to as 
“readily forgeable” is a truly plastic material in the 
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TEMPERATURE ALLOYS... 





i sense of forgeable carbon alloys, or even stainless steel. All ingots were allowed a preliminary soak of at 
The term is used here only in a relative sense. Even least 1 hr at temperature. They were broken ¢cown 
at 2250°F several grades showed extremely little de- with fairly light hammer blows, although this is now 
- | formation, failing suddenly by cracking transversely presumed not to have been too important. The bars 
across the ingot (TB, TA, TB). In no case was there were finally swaged into “x in. rounds. 
a single bar found to be entirely free of cracks. Tables III and IV show the results of rupture tests 
TABLE | 
Alloys Tested in Forged and Heat Treated Condition 
(Underlined values are analyzed, others cre air values) 
Alloy c Mn Si N, Ni Cr Co Mo Ta Cb Ww Others 
TA (1 0.10 0.7 1.0 0.143 30.0 20.0 6.0 2.97 5.10 
TA (2 0.09 0.7 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 6.0 4.07 5.25 
Te 0.06 0.7 0.5 0.135 29.7 19.76 21 5.6 2.77 
TB (2 0.09 0.7 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 21 6.0 2.10 
\ TC (1) 0.11 1.3 1.2 0.10 28.9 19.97 20 5.5 5.22 
Tc (2 0.14 0.9 1.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 20 6.0 5.78 
TO (1 0.12 0.7 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 18 6.0 2.75 4.20 
TE (1) 0.09 0.7 0.5 0.137 30.0 20.0 4.0 1.90 4.10 
TO 0.09 0.4 0.9 0.15 29.2 20.0 4.08 4.47 3.60 
TG (1 0.09 0.7 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 1.97 4.04 4.00 
| TAA (1 0.10 0.7 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 8.0 1.92 4.10 
Sx (1 0.07 0.7 1.0 0.15 27.5 17.6 6.0 4.19 
! sy (1 0.15 0.7 0.5 0.12 35.0 12.5 23 5.0 2.50 
SY (2 0.21 0.7 0.5 0.12 35.0 12.5 23 5.0 2.50 
, sz 0.07 0.5 0.5 0.143 29.5 20.0 6.1 1.15 
e TE-O 0.04 0.7 0.7 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 3.67 3.87 
p TE-C1 0.23 0.7 0.7 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 3.26 3.87 
: TE-C2 0.45 0.7 0.6 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 3.32 3.87 
e TE-OA 0.07 0.7 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 5.63 4.00 
‘ TE-OB 0.09 0.7 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 3.51 4.00 
TE-OC 0.08 0.7 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 4.48 4.00 
2 TE-T 0.09 0.7 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 4.0 7.64 4.00 
r MT-1 0.08 1.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 6.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 0.5 V, 0.5 Zr, 0.5 U 
MT-2 0.33 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 6.0 8| 1.00 2.00 4.00 same 
MT-3 0.33 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 6.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 same + 2 Ti 
1 MT-4 0.34 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 5.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 
MT-5 0.34 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 5.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 0.5V 
MT-6 0.34 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 5.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 15 V, 1.8 Ti 
MT-7 0.34 2.0 1.0 30.0 20.0 5 5.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 
, MT-7 0.34 2.0 1.0 | 30.0 20.0 5 5.0 1.00 2.00 4.00 0.8 V, 1.5 Ti, 0.18 
, { MT-8 0.33 2.0 1.0 0.15 31.0 21.0 4.0 2.1 4.00 | 
) MT-9 0.37 2.0 1.0 0.15 31.0 21.0 5 4.0 | 1.95 4.00 
; MT-10 0.37 2.0 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 5 4.0 | 1.70 0.92 4.00 
{ MT-11 0.43 2.0 1.0 0.15 30.0 20.0 " 4.0 | 1.89 0.92 4.00 
MT-11A 0.28 1.0 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 12 4.0 2.48 0.78 4.00 
: MT-12 0.16 1.0 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 12 4.0 6.35 4.00 
MT-13 0.11 1.0 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 12 4.0 3.0 4.00 
MT-14 0.11 1.0 0.5 0.15 30.0 20.0 12 4.0 2.77 1.29 4.00 
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TABLE III 


Rupture Test Results at 1500° on Forged Bars 





Creep Rate Pct per hr 











50 hr | 20,000 
50 hr 20,000 
None 20,000 


50 hr 20,000 
2200° 50 hr 23,000 


2200° WO. S| ~—sS0 hr 27,000 
2200° WO | 50 hr 1500° 20,009 


2200° 
2200° 
2000° 


_- ww 


Heat Aging Stress Hoursto | y A. ae : 
Treatment! Treatment! Psi Fracture Total Min. 
2200° wa S0hr 1500? | 2,00 | 4140 «| 413. | 0.94 
2200° W 50 hr 1500° 20,000 11.0 rk : 1.43 
2250° WQ 50 hr 1500° 15,000 | 100.0 : GA 0.178 
2200° we 50 hr 1500° 20, 000 15.5 19.8 30.0 1.27 
2200° W 50 hr 1500° 20,000 13.5 30.8 26.7 1.60 
2300° w None 20,000 52.4 12.1 17.3 0.23 
2200° W 50 hr 1500° 15,000 | 213.0 20.2 ee 0.093 
2300° WQ None 15,000 380.0 17.2 27.3 0.045 
2200° we 50 hr 20,000 21.5 7.9 6.4 0.37 
2200° W 50 hr 20,000 13.8 35.9 20.9 2.82 

50 hr 20,000 7.5 29.2 29.6 3.90 
50 hr 20,000 6.5 49.8 29.0 7.70 
50 hr | 20,000 9.0 18.1 17.2 2.01 
15,000 105.0 2 15.1 0. 
50 hr | 
50 hr 20,000 14.0 2 21 1. 
None 20,000 24.5 8 0. 
None 20,000 39.6 8 0. 
None 15,000 0 .0 0. 
50 hr | 20,000 5 8 2. 
None 20,000 .0 2 We 
None 15,000 0 4 0. 
50 hr 20,000 0 2 6. 
| 80h 20,000 .0 .0 3. 
| 50 hr | 15,000 02 — 0. 
6 0. 
8 4. 
4 1. 
5 
6 
8 
2 


wQ 50 hr . 20,000 
wo None 20,009 
Ww None 20,000 


2200° wo 50 hr 1500° 20,000 
2250° W 50 hr 1550° 20,000 
2250°, WQ 50 hr, 1500° 15,000 


2200°, WQ 50 hr, 1500° | 20,000 
2250°, W 50 hr, 1550° | 20,000 
2200°, W 50 hr, 1500° 


2200°, WQ 50 hr, 1500 
2200°, WQ None 
2200°, WQ 50 hr, 1500° 
2200°, WQ None 
2200°, W None 
2200°, W 50 hr, 1500° 
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1 All temperatures in °F. 
? Failed in fillet. 

® Temperature 25°F high. 
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and creep tests, respectively, conducted on forged 
alloys. TABLE II 

Analysis Control—As table I shows, little or no diffi- 
culty was encountered in controlling the following ele- 
ments: Ni, Cr, Mo, Co and W. Mn and Si were of no 


Forging Temperatures* and Forgeability 


< ee Not Forgeable Barely Forgeable Fair Good 

concern since these were present in small] quantities, a <7 aaa 7: Ga es 
and in the case of Si, it was there as the residual MT-8 (2200 To (200°) TE (2200 
quantity due to its presence in ferro alloys and in cal- oat 40 cide MT-11 (2100°) SX (2200 
cium-silicon metal which was used for deoxidation. ie ee. | ee eee 
That left only C, N,, Ta and Cb to be concerned about. eo ed ree ee) 

The carbon content was readily controlled by adding MT-14 (2200 LL ps. = 
it as a quantity of high carbon bearing ferro alloy, TE-T (2200 
late in the heat. In most of these compositions, how- 
ever, 2 minimum carbon content was desired. *Figures in parentheses are the maximum forging 


temperatures used in °F. 





Nitrogen is most commonly added as nitrogen bear- 
ing ferrochromium. The analytical results, obtained 
by vacuum fusion methods, show that for low carbon 
alloys (0.15 pet max) in virgin melts 90 to 100 pct of 
the calculated amount of nitrogen added will be re- 
covered (this is not true of high carbon alloys as will 
be shown later in the report). The term “of the cal- 
culated amount” is used because to obtain 0.15 pct 
nitrogen 0.15 pct is added; however, such high chro- 
mium melts are known to show from 0.04 to 0.07 pct 
nitrogen due to the pickup from melting in air. 


element is not too difficult to control in induction fur- 
nace melting. 

Tantalum is the most difficult to control and ac- 
cordingly is added last. Two grades of tantalum scrap 
metal were tried. One grade, composed of bar ends 
measuring roughly 1 x 1 x 4 in. was found to be more 
than half undissolved after as much as 10 min in a 
molten bath at 3100°F. At this rate, as the tantalum 
goes into solution, much of it is oxidized in the bath 
and lost as slag. As a result, efficiencies could not be 
readily calculated and recoveries were widely divergent 
from heat to heat. Later very thin radio and elec- 
tronic tube scrap was used. In this form due to the 
large area present, the tantalum went into solution 
within a minute or two under similar conditions. Thus 
with the practice of adding it last, just prior to the 
addition of calcium silicon for deoxidation, recoveries 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 


With remelt stock as a portion of the charge, calcu- 
lations show only 50 to 75 pct nitrogen recovery from 
the scrap. This loss must be taken care of in the bal- 
ance of the charge. 


Addition of ferrocolumbium late in the heat, about 
5 to 7 min prior to pouring, gave recoveries of from 
95 to 100 pet. Even during remelting of columbium 
containing scrap, recoveries ran from 70 to 90 pct, 
mostly on the high side. Contrary to expectations, this 










TABLE IV 


Creep Tests on Forged Alloys 
(Creep tests at 1500° F) 


Total Creep Minimum Creep Rate 


















Heat Aging Load Elong. 
Alloy Treatment! Treatment! Psi Hours in. per in. Hours Pet per hr Remarks 





TB ai 2200° WQ 50 hr 1500° 10,000 | 186 0.0614 0-186 | 0.033 Discontinued 
2200° WQ 50 hr 1500° 7,000 | 2015 | 0.0333 1370-2015 | 0.00190 Final 
| } | | 
TE . 2200° W 50 hr 1500° 10,000 | 221 | 0.0238 | 0-221 0.010 | Discontinued 
2200° W 50 hr 1500° 7,000 | 2435 0.00248 | 1370-2435 0.00006 Final 
2200° W 50 hr 1500° 7,000 | 2360 | 9.00104 1400-2360 | 0.000014 Final 
2200° W |  50hr 1500° 8,500 | 2110 0.00133 | 1380-2110 | 0.000031 Final 
2300° W | None 8,500 | 2100 0.00095 1000-2100 0.000010 Final 
TE-O ..| 200° WQ | 50 hr 1500° 7,00 | 2100 | 0.00131 1000-2100 | 0.000006 | Final 
| 250° WQ | 50 hr 1500° 8,500 2000 0.00115 1200-2000 0.000023 | Final 
TE-OB |  2250° WQ 50 hr 1500° 7,000 | 600 =| «0.00245 | 200-600 0.000214 Discontinued 
Sx 2200° WQ 50 hr 1500° | 10,000 219 «=| «40.0520 | 0-219 | 0.024 Discontinued 
| | | 
sy | 200° W 50 hr 1500' 10,000 | 170 0.0168 | Forge crack failure 
| 2200° W 50 hr 1500° 7,000 | 270 0.0009 120-270 | 0.00032 Forge crack 
$z ..| 200° WQ 50 hr 1500° 10,000 171 0.1581 | 0-171 | 0.092 | Discontinued 
MT-11A : 2300° WQ None | 8,500 «=| = 2200 0.0020 | 1400-2200 0.00006 | Final 
| -2300° WO None | 10, | 1400 0.00030 500-1400 0.000012 Final 
MT-12 a 2150° WQ None 7,000 500 0.00276 100-500 0.00032 Discontinued 
MT-13 | 2200° WQ None | 7,000 2000 | 0.00205 | 1200-2000 0.000027 Final 
MT-14 2150° WQ None 7,000 1000 0.00178 500-1000 0.000065 Discontinued 
MT-14 2300° WQ None 8,500 1780 0.00450 Power interruptions Discontinued 


‘All temperatures in °F. 
#1 in. gage length. 
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30TA-1 
24TA-1 
17TA-1 
24TD-1 
22TD-1 
18TD-1 
18TG-1 
15TG-1 
15TG-2 
17TG-2 
13TEOB-1 
42MT9-1 


19N-2 
59N-2 
61N-2 
86N-2 
87N-2 
93N-2 
104N-2 
108N-2 
111N-2 
T15N-2 
151N-2 
156N-2 


30P-2 
95P-2 
116P-2 
117P-2 
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0.30 
0.24 
0.17 
0.24 
0.22: 
0.18 
0.18 
0.15 
0.15 
0.17 
0.13 
0.42 


Alloy c 


Alloy : 


0.30 
| 0.95 
| 1.16 
| 147 


pan 0.40 


awa ...| 0.76 


ECE Remake ean ee | 0.80 


0.37 
0.82 


TABLE V 


Composition of Cast Alloys Tested 


Mn Si N Ni Cr Co Mo Ta 
0.7 1 0.12 30 20 6 4.07 
0.7 1 0.12 30 20 6 4.07 
0.7 1 0.122 30 20 6 4.07 
0.7 1 0.15 30 20 18.0 6 2.75 
0.7 1 0.15 30 20 18.0 6 2.75 
0.7 1 0.15 30 20 18.0 6 2.75 
0.7 1 0.168 30 20 4 1.97 
0.7 1 0.149 30 20 4 1.97 
0.7 1 30 20 4 4 
0.7 1 30 20 4 4 
0.7 1 0.15 30 20 4 3.51 
2.0 1 0.12 31 21 5.0 4 1.95 
N-2 Series of Alloys 
Unless otherwise indicated the analyses are the same as the first listed 
Mn si | ON Ni Cr Co Mo Ta 
15 | 1.0 30 21 21 3.0 
0.063 
0.069 
0.072 
0.053 
0.052 
° P-2 Series of Alloys 
Mn Si N Ni Cr Co Mo Ta 
1.5 1.0 21 21 21 3.0 
S-2 and SA-2 Series of Alloys 
' 
Mn Si N Ni Cr Co Mo Ta 
0.4 0.4 20 15 20 4.0 
| 15 
15 
20 
20 


Cb 


5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.04 
4.04 


Cb 


1.0 


Cb 


1.0 


Cb 


4.0 
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2.2 


2.2 


4.0 


Others 


Others 


Others 


Others 
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TABLE V—Continued 
M-I Series of Alloys 


Alloy Cc Mn Si N, Ni Cr Co Mo Ta Cb W Others 
I 75M-1 0.75 1.0 0.5 0.15 30 20 12 4.0 2.0 1.0 4.0 

107M-1 1.07 

123M-1 1.23 

125M-1 1.25 

136M-1 1.36 


NT-2 Series of Alloys 


Alloy 4 Cc Mn Si N Ni Cr Co Mo Ta Cb Ww Others 
32NT-2 0.32 1.5 1.0 30 20 21 3.0 2.0 2.2 
B6NT-2 0.86 
92NT-2 0.92 
93NT-2 0.93 0.070 
94NT-2 0.94 
96NT-2 0.96 mold | casting temp. at 2250°) 
97NT-2 0.97 0.057 
102NT-2 1.02 
104NT-2 1.04 0.066 
s07NT-2 ..07 
112NT-2 1.12 a 


N-1 Series of Alloys 


Alloy Cc Mn Si N Ni Cr Co Mo Ta Cb Ww Others 
102N-1A 1.02 1.5 1.0 0.093 30 20 21 3.0 1.0 2.2 
89N-1B 0.89 0.097 
105N-1B 1.05 
109N-1B 1.09 0.120 
121N-1B 1.21 0.090 
124N-1B 1.24 0.035 
j 134N-1B 1.34 0.090 
106N-1C 1.06 0.076 
107N-1C 1.07 0.086 
114N-1C 1.14 0.110 
110N-1D 1.10 0.089 
111N-1D 1.11 0.085 
115N-1D 1.15 0.083 
122N-1D 1.22 0.133 
128N-1B 1.28 : 0.105 (cast| into a room t emp. mold) 


NT-1B Series of Alloys 


Alloy c Mn | Si N: Ni Cr Co Mo Ta Cb w Others 
90NT-1B | 0.90 1.5 1.0 0.110 0 | Bw 21 3.0 2.0 | 22 

93NT-1B 0.93 0.101 | 
94NT-1B 0.94 0,090 | 
99NT-1B 0.99 | 0.071 
101NT-1B 1.01 jaf ie sie <f 
| 102NT-1B | 1.02 0.081 

103NT-1B 1.03 

1WINT-1B 11 0.112 

115NT-1B 1.15 0.096 

124NT-1B | 1,24 0.097 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
of 65 to 75 pct were obtainable in virgin melts. Tan- 
talum recoveries, however, ran from 10 to 30 pct in 
remelted scrap heats. 

Because tantalum is so expensive and because ele- 
ments with efficiencies considerably below 90 pct give 
extremely erratic recoveries, it was difficult to strike 
the desired analysis. A change in melting practice was 
required. This was accomplished finally by adding cal- 
cium silicon metal (25 to 30 g per 30 lb heat) just 
prior to and again immediately after the tantalum ad- 
dition. When this was done, by adding the tantalum 
2 to 3 min prior to pouring, recoveries of better than 
90 pet were realized. 


Cast Alloys 

Ni-Cr-Co-Fe Base Alloys—aAll the test bars were 
prepared by the lost wax process using the silica in- 
vestment prepared by the Austenal Laboratories. This 
investment, which is bonded by silica derived from 
tetra-ethyl-silicate, was the most satisfactory. 

One inch gage length bars were cast for the rupture 
tests and 2-in. bars for creep test purposes (both gage 
lengths for the 0.250-in.diam bars). 

Melting was done in a small rocking arc furnace 
containing a magnesia crucible. Casting was done 
under pressure of either helium or nitrogen. 

The molds were preheated to 1850°F prior to pour- 
ing except for certain tests which were made to see the 
effect of both colder and hotter mold temperatures. 

Analysis control, after preliminary checks had shown 
practically no loss of alloying elements, was confined 
only to nitrogen and carbon. The carbon monoxide 
atmosphere over the bath surface is sufficient to pre- 
vent oxidation of all but the most active elements such 
as titanium or aluminum. 

All bars were radiographed prior to testing in an 





effort to keep down the time lost in testing defective 
bars. 

Table V lists the total number of cast alloy compo- 
sitions made. It will be noted that the first set of num- 
bers indicates the carbon content in hundredths of one 
pet. The letter or letters following these numbers des- 
ignate the particular combination of elements making 
up the base composition of the alloy. Using that one 
particular base then some one element in addition to 
carbon may be varied to form a series of alloys. The 
final number with or without the letter (following the 
hyphen) indicates whether nitrogen has been added to 
the alloy or not. Thus the number “-2” indicates that 
no nitrogen has been added to the alloy. The combina- 
tion “-1A” tells that nitrogen kas been added up to 
0.08 pct, “-1B” means up to 0.15 pct, “-1C” up to 0.20 
pet, and “-1D” means nitrogen up to 0.23 pct has been 
added to the alloy. 

Thus the “P” base alloys are the N-155 type alloys 
but containing higher carbons. The “‘N” series base 
alloys are similar to the N-155 type alloy except that 
30 instead of 20 pct nickel is used. The “NT” series 
is similar to the “N” series except that 2 pct Ta is 
used instead of 1 pct Cb. 

Table VI, which will follow in a subsequent issue, 
lists the total results of stress rupture testing of the 
cast Ni-Cr-Co-Fe base alloys at both 1500° and 1600°F 
and at stresses running from 15,000 through 30,000 
psi. 

Table VII, which will follow in a subsequent issue, 
lists the results of creep tests conducted at 1500°F 


only for various stresses on cast Ni-Cr-Co-Fe base 
alloys. 


In a subsequent issue, the author will continue his discussien 
of high temperature alloys.—Ed. 





Meehanite Used for Babbitted Bearing Shells 


While iron as a backing for engine bearing shells 
has been used extensively for many years, there have 
always been a number of disadvantages from both 
a design and application standpoint. Considering cast 
iron a weak material, such bearings were made with 
extra heavy and bulky sections with the result that 
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LLUSTRATION, left, shows the ex- 

cellent bond obtained between the 
babbitt and the Meehanite backing; 
below, a typical Meehanite bearing 
shell indicating 


which may be used. 





size, shape and form of the bearings were anything 
but uniform or efficient. 

With the development of Meehanite castings and 
the availability of their high strength properties, 
dense metal structure and uniformity of characteris- 
tics, it became possible to produce truly precision- 
made bearing shells, which in 
tests and in service have proved 
capable of withstanding greater 
punishment than. steel - back 
shells using this same type of 
babbitt. A recently developed 
process for cleaning the bearing 
shells is equally responsible for 
their success. Known as the 
Kolene process it results in @ 
chemically clean surface remov- 
ing free graphite particles from 
the metal face and permitting a 
perfect bond, between the Mee- 
hanite shell and the _ babbitt 
metal. It has also been found 
that lead arsenic babbitt can be 
used successfully and at less 
cost. 
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Gage Checks Cylinder Blocks Automatically at 32 Points 


NEW measuring instrument of extreme precision 

for simultaneously gaging bore diameters of an 
automobile cylinder block at 32 points for “Go” and 
“No Go” has been developed. It performs the entire 
gaging job in less than 60 sec. This air gaging instru- 
ment, which weighs several thousand pounds and is 
about 4 ft wide, 8 ft long and 7 ft in height, accu- 
rately measures to 0.0001 in. It was built by the 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, for the Buick Div. of General 
Motors. 


Designed expressly as an integral part of the pro- 
duction line, the Sheffield multiple spindle Precision- 
aire shown in the accompanying photograph checks 
by air flow for diameter, taper and out-of-roundness 
of eight cylinder bores of an automobile engine block 
at four different points in each cylinder, and accu- 
rately classifies them to 0.0003 in. 


The engine blocks are brought to the gage by the 
conveyor line, then checked and passed down the line to 
the next operation. The cycle begins with one block 
in loading position. As the starting button is de- 
pressed, loading arms pick up the block and advance 
it to the gaging position where two hydraulic plungers 
locate the block and hold it in place. As an additional 
precaution, a shot bolt enters the locating hole in the 
top of the block and insures proper location. 


The eight cylinder bores are then entered by eight 
spindle assemblies which elevate automatically. Each 
assembly consists of four spindles that float indepen- 
dently to allow for tolerances in hole spacing. Upon 
reaching the limit of travel, the spindle automatically 


OTOR block in 

gaging position 
with the eight spin- 
dle assemblies inside 
the bores. The di- 
mensions checked at 
four points in each 
cylinder are indi- 
cated by the 32 
floats on the panel 
above the block. 


stops and can be manually rotated through 180° for 
out-of-round inspection. The spindles may be stopped 
at any point and rotated 180°, if so desired. In the 
event interference is encountered by any one of the 
sets of spindles, the machine will stop and a red light 
indicates the incorrect cylinder bore. 

Thirty-two Precisionaire indicating tubes are 
grouped and located at eye level. Each of the eight 
spindle assemblies has four Precisionaire tubes to 
indicate its findings. A scale graduated in 0.0003 in. 
and marked off in selection sizes of numbers from 1 
to 10 is located to the right of the right hand tube in 
each set. 

As the engine block is being gaged, the floats in- 
stantaneously fall in the tubes to a position opposite 
a number on the scale. The movable tolerance slide 
is positioned to determine if all four floats are within 
the out-of-round and taper limits which are 0.0007 in. 
If so, the selection size is indicated by the number 
opposite the float in the right hand tube. This num- 
ber is then manually stamped on the engine block 
directly beside the cylinder bore so classified. Stamp- 
ing of the selection size of each bore is accomplished 
by a marking device mounted directly above each of 
the eight spindle assemblies. After all cylinder bores 
have been stamped, the spindle assemblies are re- 
tracted and the machine is ready to begin a new cycle. 
Hydraulically operated, electrically controlled and gag- 
ing by air flow, the multiple spindle Precisionaire will 
accomplish one complete cycle in less than 50 sec, thus 
checking at the rate of more than 60 engine blocks 
per hr. 
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Corrosion Resistance of Stainless Steels 


containing more than 12 pct chromium. Carbon 

is an objectionable element, in that it impairs the 
corrosion resistance. The carbon content, however, is 
sometimes especially increased, since articles made of 
stainless steels must have definite mechanical prop- 
erties. 

If one considers the use of such articles under cor- 
roding conditions, a general conclusion is that the cor- 
rosion resistance is determined by the properties of 
the surface layers. The body itself is of no importance 
for service in a corroding media, which is why surface 
rust-preventive coatings are widely used. These coat- 
ings, however, may have some essential defects, such 
as porosity, rapid abrasion and scaling resulting from 
a strained condition and insufficient adhesion to the 
base metal. Obviously it is desirable to develop coat- 
ings free from these defects. 

For the stainless steels with increased carbon con- 
tent, a decarburized surface layer might serve as a 
protective coating, which would meet the necessity of 
having high carbon content for proper structural 
qualities and still have good corrosion resistance. In 
other words, the core will function as a structural ma- 
terial, while the surface of the article will serve as a 
rust protective coating. 

When a method of increasing the corrosion resis- 
tance has been developed it will be possible to enlarge 
the scope of application for a steel with carbon con- 
tent not more than 0.12 pct, see table 1, since further 
decrease in carbon content in the surface layers would 
improve the corrosion resistance of the steel in 
question. 

Imparting good corrosion resistance to stainless 
steel containing high carbon, will result in several 
advantages: 

1. It will be possible to use cheap carbon ferro- 


chrome instead of expensive low-carbon ferro- 
chrome. 


"Teco stainless steels used in industry are those 











TABLE | 
Composition of Steels Investigated 
Heat c | Mn Si P 8 Cr 
689 0.09 | 0.41 | 0.53 0.022 0.031 13.35 
EG2* | 0.23 | 0.33 0.37 0.013 0.013 | 13.43 
690 0.42 0.41 0.67 0.020 0.024 | 13.10 
602 | 0.86 | 0.37 0.54 | 0.023 | 0.023 | 13.04 
603 | (0.79 | 0.37 | 0.59 0.020 0.020 | 13.28 
604 | 1.00 | 0.43 | 0.48 0.031 | 0.021 | 13.08 





* Industrial melting. 





TABLE II 


Properties of ne Compounds 


| Dissociation Temperature at | 
Deearburizing Agent it | _ Atmospheric Pressure, °F Melting Temp., °F 


MgCO; 1110 to 1200 5070 
CaCO; 1650 | 4660 
BaCO; 1920 5430 
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2. The oxidizing period during the melting of 
steel in the electric furnace is markedly reduced. 
The steek melting process is considerably short- 
ened and simplified. 

The purpose of this investigation is to develop a 
thermo-chemical treatment which would permit the 
surface decarburization of chromium stainless steel 
with high carbon content in order to enhance the cor- 
rosion resistance. 

The steels investigated, see table I, were melted in a 
30 kg high frequency furnace (acid lining) and forged 
to a cross-section of 16 x 16 mm. 

As may be seen from table I, the steels investigated 
contained about 13 pet Cr with various carbon con- 
tents, the low carbon steel 689 being used mostly for 
comparison. 


Decarburizing Agents 


The decarburizing agent may be a solid, liquid or a 
gas. In choosing the proper agent, the desire for a 
simple process which would not require the designing 
of new equipment, impracticable for the steel produc- 
ing plant, was the primary consideration. 

Liquid materials, such as melted soda | Na:CO:), 
saltpeter (KNO:), etc., are active low melting decar- 
burizing agents, but they were not used in the investi- 
gation. 

Gaseous decarburizing agents have a wide commer- 
cial application. Hydrogen and dissociated ammonia 
are commonly used in the removal of carbon, oxygen 
and sulfur from materials magnetically soft. Decar- 
burization in gaseous media of stainless steel articles, 
which are often inconvenient to handle, requires spe- 
cial equipment; but decarburization in hydrogen has 
some advantages, as it results in scale-free articles. 

In this investigation solid decarburizing agents 
were used which had to meet the following require- 
ments: (1) To avoid considerable scaling, the material 
should not be too active as an oxidizing agent; (2) 
Should have high melting temperature and should not 
melt or adhere to the surface of the article being 
treated in the range of the thermo-chemical treat- 
ment; (3) Should be readily crushed; (4) Dissocia- 
tion pressure should be high within the range of the 
temperatures of the thermo-chemical treatment, and 
(5) Material should be readily available and inex- 
pensive. 

These requirements are met by the carbonates of 
the earth alkaline metals and by the mixtures of iron 
ore with chemically inert heat resisting oxides. Some 
properties of carbonates tested are shown in table II. 

The decarburizing process in the carbonates and in 
the iron ore may be assumed to proceed as follows: 

The process of heating involves the decomposi- 
tion of carbonates, according to the reaction. 
MgCoO: — MgO + CO: 

In a limited space free of carbon dioxide, equilibrium 
sets in at a definite partial pressure of carbon dioxide. 
At the temperatures and in the media tested, the car- 
bon dioxide pressure exceeds the atmospheric pressure. 
The boxes used in the experiments, however, were not 
completely sealed therefore, the partial pressure cor- 
responding to the equilibrium did not set in, but the 
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Results of decarburization tests on high carbon, 13 pct chromium steels, 

conducted by Russian investigators, with the twofold intention of (1) re- 

moving carbon from surface layers to obtain good corrosion resistance, 

and (2) retaining carbon in the core to preserve the strength of the steel, 

are described herein. In the United States these properties are normally 

obtained by increasing the nickel content of the stainless grades, as for 
example in AISI types 414 and 531. 


By JURI] M. MARGOLIN, CECILY M. SACHNOVITCH and 
PAULINE |. JUSVINSKAYA 


Institute for Scientific Research of the People’s Commissariat for Armament, Moscow, USSR 


complete decomposition of the carbonate was not 
observed either. 

2. At the interface of metal decarburizing agent 
and at a certain depth of penetration by the decarbu- 
rizing gases the reaction proceeds between carbon in 
the solid solution and carbon dioxide. 

Cc + SO: + 2CO 

Carbon monoxide formed escapes into the atmos- 
phere. The combustion of carbon may be assumed to 
result directly from chrome carbides, but this process 
in high chromium steels proceeds less actively than in 
carbon steels. At the same time the process of iron 
oxidation follows the equations: 

Fe + CO: — FeO + CO 
3FeO + CO: — FeO. + CO 
2Fe,0, CO: — 3Fe.0; + CO 

The iron oxides formed may react with the carbon 
in steel. This reaction may be rather active, provided 
the rate of carbon diffusion is sufficiently high. 

The prevailing of any of the above processes is de- 
termined by the relation between the rates of carbon 
diffusion and oxidation. If the rate of carbon diffu- 
sion exceeds that of oxidation, the decarburization 
predominates. In support of this, the smaller depth of 
decarburization with highly oxidized samples, than 
with low-oxidized ones, has been observed. 

Among the oxides present in the iron ore used in 
this work, ferric oxide amounted to 93 pet. To dimin- 
ish the oxidizing effect, the ore powder was mixed with 
magnesia. 

At the temperature of 600°C (1112°F) the iron 
oxide dissociates according to the relation 

3Fe.0; — 2Fe.0,. +. Wy O: 

The carbon in steel reacts both with the liberating 
oxygen and the oxygen of the air: 

2C + O: —-»> 2CO 

Carbon monoxide is oxidized by the oxygen of the 
ore into carbon dioxide: 

2CO + O: — 2CO: 

Carbon dioxide further carries oxygen from the ore 
to the carbon in steel: 

C + CO: + 2CO 

This process may involve continuous regeneration of 
carbon dioxide, which is connected with the oxidation 
of carbon monoxide by the ore. 

During the thermo-chemical treatment, special at- 
tention was drawn to the distribution of active decar- 
burizing agents, which should be as uniform as pos- 


sible, to obtain the same degree of decarburization on 
all sides. Equally important is the sealing of boxes, 
which should not be completely tight, as the reaction 
C + CO: — 2CO may proceed in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrow only under continuous removal of 
the reaction product, i.e., carbon oxide; otherwise, 
the system C — CO,—CO will reach equilibrium. The 
carbon content at the surface of steel may become bal- 
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F'S: I—(a) Method of sectioning samples; (b}) method of 
hardness measurement by Vickers. 
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FIS. 2—-Effect of exposition on hardness variation from the 
surface towards the core in steel 690, annealed in MgCOs at 
1920°F. 
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IG. 3—Effect of annealing for 24 hr in the mixture of 15 pct 


ore and 85 pct MgO at 1920°F on hardness varietion in steel 
690 from surface to core. 


anced in accordance with the given temperature, total 
pressure and relation Pco/Pco:, and there will be no 
further decarburization. Unfortunately, as far as the 
alloy steel and solid decarburizer are concerned, the 
above is not liable to quantitative treatment. 

At the same time, the boxes should be sufficiently 
tight so that the carbon dioxide resulting from the 
carbonate dissociation may not escape and cause the 
carbonate to dissociate completely; this in turn would 
cause a sudden drop in carbon dioxide concentration 
and might even stop the decarburizing reaction. 

All the samples were annealed at various tempera- 
tures and for different time periods. It was desirable 
to establish the influence of exposition at the constant 
temperatures in uniform media on the decarburizing 
process, 

The samples packed in the boxes to decarburize 
were placed into the furnace, heated, and cooled in the 
furnace. The temperatures taken for decarburization 
annealing were as follows: 1740°, 1830°, 1920° and 
2010°F, the time of exposition being from 4 to 24 hr. 


Hardness 


After the samples had been subjected to the thermo- 
chemical treatment, they were sectioned in such a 
manner that the case was removed from the face sur- 
face only. The microsections were prepared on the sec- 
tioned side and etched with Villela reagent. The de- 
carburized samples differed widely in the etching ca- 
pacity of the core and of the decarburized layer. 

The thickness of the decarburized layer was deter- 
mined microscopically, and hardness was measured by 
the Vickers method from the surface towards the core. 
The method of sectioning and hardness measurements 
are shown graphically in fig. 1. The hardness of steel 
689 after different heat treatments is listed in 
table ITI. 


. 
TABLE III 
Hardness of Steel 689 After Different Heat Treatments In 
Sand 
Heat Treatment Hw 
Annealing at 1920°F for 8 hr | 180 
Annealing at 1920°F for 8 hr 152 
Double treatment: annealing 24 hr at 1920°F and air hardening from 
1920°F 347 


Double treatment: annealing 24 hr at 1920°F, air hardening from 
1920°E and tempering at 1200°F ee 
Annealifig at 2010°F for 8 hr ear nee ih 149 
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pis. 4—Effect of annealing in MgCOs at 2010°F on hardness 


variation in steel EG2 from surface to core. 


Hardness increases towards the core in accordance 
with the structural changes; the steel becomes pearl- 
itic with the increased carbon content. According to 
the carbon content, the core may be pearlitic, hypo- 
eutectoid, hypereutectoid-carbide or austenite-carbide. 
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FIs. 5—Effect of hardening from 1920°F on hardness variation 
from surface to core in steel 690, annealed in MgCOs, for 24 
hr at 1920°F. 


The hardness variation from the surface of steel 690 
towards the core after treatment at 1920°F in MgCO: 
is shown graphically in fig. 2. 

In the samples exposed for 24 hr, the hardness va- 
riation was more gradual than in samples exposed for 
8 hr, which may be explained by the diffusion process 
being more complete. Hardness figures for the core 
and the surface differ by 40 to 70 on the Vickers scale. 

Fig. 3 shows hardness variation from the surface 
towards the core in samples of steel 690 annealed for 
24 hr at 1920°F in mixtures of iron ore and magnesia. 

The annealing at 2010°F results in greater decar- 
burization of the steel of EG2 type, compared to that 
at 1920°F. The hardness variation from the surface 
towards the core shown in fig. 4 indicates that the 8-hr 
treatment in MgCO: results in considerable decarbu- 
rization. The decarburizing effect of other carbonates 
is also high but is inferior to that observed with 

The hardness variation is especially distinct after 
air hardening. That is quite evident, since after anneal- 
ing, the core and surface layers are ferritic in struc- 
ture, while after hardening the core is martensitic and 


> 


the surface ferritic (or partly ferritic, partly marten- 
sitic). Therefore, the difference in hardness figures 
increases and reaches 150 to 480 Vickers scale. 

The above is clearly shown by the graphs in figs. 5, 
6 and 7, which indicate hardness variation in steel 690 
from the surface towards the core after air hardening. 
The data presented show that the thickness of the de- 
carburized zone exceeds 1 mm. The most effective of 
the decarburizing agents used in the mixture of 15 pct 
ore and 85 pet MgO which imparts a hardness similar 
to that of chromium ferrite to the surface containing 
a small amount of martensite. 

Consequently, 13 pct chromium steel may be decar- 
purized to a considerable depth. It is interesting to 
note that even in steels containing austenite-carbide 
eutectic, the hardness of the surface layers approaches 
that of the ferrite-martensite structure. 


Microstructure 


After each of the successive heat treatments, all 
the sections were studied under the microscope before 
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FIs. 6—Effect of hardening from 1920°F on hardness variation 
from surface to core in steel 690, annealed in BaCOs for 24 
hr at 1920°F. 


hardness was determined. The core and the surface, as 
well as the intermediate layer, were subjected to this 
examination. 

The microstructure of steel 690 after decarburizing 
in MgCO: at 1920°F is shown in figures 8 and 9. The 
exposition for 16 hr results in a ferritic structure, 
with some quantities of carbides being found at the 
grain boundaries. The structure corresponds to that 
of steel 689. The exposition for 24 hr causes practi- 
cally a ferritic structure. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show the results of decarburizing 
in CaCO: and a mixture of 15 pct iron ore and 85 pet 
MgO, respectively, for 24 hr at 1920°F. 

As indicated in the figures, the decarburizing process 
was rather complete, although it developed to a 
smaller extent in CaCO: than in the MgCO: or the ore. 

Decarburizing in MgCO: at 2010°F has no advan- 
tages over that at 1920°F, but it causes more scaling 
at the surface of an article because of the higher tem- 
perature. The decarburizing at 1830°F is extremely 
slow and cannot meet the requirements put to this 
type of treatment. 

The decarburization of steel 692 with 0.56 pct C and 
13.04 pet Cr of the hypereutectoid carbide type results 
In almost pure ferrite at the surface after the exposi- 
tion for 24 hr at 1920°F. Shorter expositions leave 





TABLE IV 


Mechanical Properties of Steels 


| Menagee 
Prop. | Tensile Re- | Impact 

Limit, |Strength,| Elonga- | duction | Hardness, 

Steel Kg per | Kg per |_ tion, Area, | Kg-m per 
No. Treatment sqm sqm | Pet Pct sq cm 


689 Untreated samples*) 50.75 70.8 24.75 70.5 6.0 


690 Samples treated 67.3 89.2 23.2 61.2 2.95 
24 hr at 1920°F 
Untreated samples 70.3 98.5 17.2 53.7 2.85 
692 Samples treated 69.5 | 91.0 15.5 48.0 2.6 
24 he at 1920°F 
| Untreated samples 69.3 94.0 19.2 49.5 2.45 
694 | Samples treated 65.2 95,5 18.5 40.7 1.45 
| 24 hr at 1920°F 
Untreated samples 71.5 | 104.5 15.0 36.0 1.7 
* The treated sat e hardened from 1920° F 


} i nples 
and tempered at 1200° F. 





some amounts of pearlite. 

After decarburization for 24 hr at 1920°F, steel 694, 
with austenite-carbide eutectic which contains 1 pct C 
and 13.08 pct Cr, also shows some ferritic structure on 
the surface. The intensity of the decarburizing proc- 
ess is much influenced by the carbon content in the 
13 pet Cr steel. 

T. Burglund’ suggests that the amount of carbon 
burned out increases with the original carbon content. 
To verify this, one can examine the photomicro- 
graphs of steels of various carbon contents, decarbu- 
rized under the same conditions of temperature, expo- 
sition time and media. 

In fig. 12, which shows the surface structure of 


* Yernkontorets Annaler, 123, 1939, No. 2. 


samples decarburized under similar conditions; it may 
be seen that the amount of pearlite in the surface 
layer rises with the increase in carbon content in the 
steel. It does not follow, however, that the decarbu- 
rizing process is more active in steels with smaller 
carbon content. 

The steels with 0.23 pct C may lose 0.10 to 0.15 pet 
C to acquire ferrite-carbide structure, while the steel 
with 1 pet C must lose at least 0.5 pcet-0.6 pct to have 
the structure shown in the figure. 

It may be assumed that the difference in the extent 


IG. 7—Effect of hardening from 1920°F on hardness variation 
from surface to core in steel 690, annealed in mixture of 15 
pct iron ore and 85 pct MgO. 
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1G. 8— Microstructure of sur- 1G. 9 — Microstructure of sur- 1G. !0—Microstructure of sur- 
face, intermediate layer and face, intermediate layer and face, intermediate layer and 

core of steel 690, annealed in core of steel 690, annealed in core of steel 690, annealed in 
MgCOs; at 1920°F under exposi- MgCO., at 1920°F under exposi- CaCO, at 1920°F under exposi- 


tion for 8 hr. A— decarburized 
surface, B — intermediate layer, 


C—core. 200X. 


of decarburization decreases with the prolongation of 
exposition time, which means the practical possibility 
of obtaining ferrite-carbide structure in all the steels 
investigated. 

The combustion of carbon in chromium steels with 
0.23 and 0.42 pct C is active during the period of 8 to 
12 hr. As the exposition time is prolonged, the com- 
bustion is considerably retarded because of the sud- 
den drop in carbon concentration on the surface, 
though the total thickness of the decarburized layer 
increases. This is confirmed by the microstructure of 
steel 690. 

In chromium steels of higher carbon content the 
active process of carbon combustion in the surface 
layers continues much longer. 





TABLE V 
Corrosion Resistance of Steel in 10 pct Solution of Nitric Acid 


Loss, 
g per sqm 
Steel Decarburizing Treatment per hr 
689 Non-decarburized samples (.0505 
0.08 pct C 
690 Non-decarburized samples 0.219 
9.42 pct C 
690 Samples exposed to MgCOs; for 24 hr at 1997°F 0.053 
690 Samples exposed to 30 pct iron ore +70 pct MgO 
for 24 hr 0.979 
693 Non-decarburized samples 2.4°4 
0.79 pct C 
693 Samples exposed to MgCO; for 24 hr at 19 90°F 0.959 
693 Samples exposed to 39 pct iron ora +70 pct MgD 
for 24 hr at 19°0°F n AN 
694... Non-decarburized samples 4.374 
1.9 pet C 
694 Samples exposed to MgCO; for 24 hr at 1970°F 0.11 
694 Samples exposed to 30 pct iron ore +70 pct MgO 
for 24 hr at 1970°F 0.093 
EG2 Non-decarburized samples 0.10 
0.23 pct C 
EG2 Samples exposed to MgCOs; for 24 hr at 1929°F C.063 
EG2 Samples exposed to 39 pct iron ore +70 pct MgO 
for 24 hr at 1920°F 0.0584 


* Tested for 240 hr. 
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tion for 24 hr. 


A—Decarburized 
surface, B — intermediate layer, 


C—core. 200X. 


tion for 24 hr. A—decarburized 
surface, B — intermediate Icyer, 


C—core. 200X. 


I’'nally, with the exposition for 24 hr in MgCoO: at 
1920°F all the steels show ferritic structure in the 
surface layers, irrespective of carbon content. 


Mechanical Properties 


To establish the effect of a long exposition at the de- 
carburizing temperature on the mechanical properties, 
the blanks were exposed for 24 hr at 192Q F and 
tested after they were hardened at 1920°F and tem- 
pered at 1200°F. 

The tests indicated that the mechanical properties 
are not in‘uenced by a long exposition. The only 
change is in the proportional limit being decreased to 
a certain extent. 

The tensile strength of the decarburized samples is 
nferior to untreated samples. The elongation and the 
reduction of area in most of the exposed steels is 
somewhat higher than in the unexposed ones. The im 
pact hardness is not influenced by the exposition. 

The mechanical properties summed up in 
table IV. 

Thus, there is no reason to fear that a prolonged 
exposition under the decarburizing conditions should 
reduce the quality of steel. 

Hardness measurements on certain sections after 
annealing indicate that while the hardness changes 
gradually from the surface toward the core, there are 
some points with hardness values abnormally high the 
difference amounting to 550 Vickers scale. These 
points are generally observed under a prolonged expo- 
sition at 1920°F (24 hr). 

For example, hardness measurements on the decar- 
burized samples of steel 690 from the surface towards 
the core over 0.1 mm gave the readings 225, 268. 200 
549 and 220. Meanwhile, the core hardness is 195. The 
hardness of 549 was determined at the point 1.2 mm 
from the surface. 

To examine this unexpected variation, the sections 
were studied under the microscope. It was found out 
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0.56% C 


IG. 12—Microstructure of sur- 
face layer of samples decar- 


1G. 13—Microstructure of steel 
690 showing imprint of Vickers 
pyramid. 50X. 





. ee 


0.42% C 


A B Cc burized under similar conditions as 


IG. tl—Microstructure of sur- 
face, intermediate layer and 
core of steel 690, annealed in mix- 
ture of 15 pct iron ore and 85 pct 
MgO at 1920°F under exposition 
for 24 hr. A—Decarburized  sur- 
face, B—intermediate layer, C— 
core. 200X. 


that the increased hardness was inherent to the com- 
ponent, other than the basic structure, which covers a 
considerable part of the field. It may be seen from fig. 
13 that a smaller imprint of the Vickers pyramid is in 
the larger area of the brighter surface, which, unlike 
the core, is not crossed by the grain boundaries. This 
suggests that the brighter structure component is a 
new phase precipitated at decarburizing, or coagulated 
from fine carbides. 

The samples for the corrosion tests were decarbu- 
rized for 24 hr at 1920°F in MgCO. and in the mixture 
of 30 pct iron ore with magnesia. After decarburiz- 
ing, the scale was carefully removed. The decarburiz- 
ing and blank samples were hardened from 1920°F in 
the air and tempered at 1200°F. 

The corrosion tests were made by continuous im- 
mersion in 10 pet solution of nitric acid. The results 
are shown in fig. 14 and in table V. From these it may 
be concluded that the 13 pet chromium steels show the 
corrosion resistance similar to that of the steel 68° 
irrespective of the carbon content. 


Conclusions 


The object of this investigation was to search for a 
possibility of increasing the corrosion resistance of 
high carbon steels by treating them with solid decar- 
burizing agents, chemically active. The results of the 
experiments made may be summarized as follows: 

1. The chemically active solid decarburizers may be 
carbonates of earth alkaline metals or mixtures of 
oxides chemically inert (for instance, magnesia) and 
different amounts of iron ore. 

2. MgCO: proved to be the most active of the car- 
bonates tested. 

3. The temperature and duration of the decarburiz- 
ing process should be chosen according to the carbon 
content. The exposition for 12 to 16 hr is sufficient for 
steels containing up to 0.42 pet C and about 13 pet Cr. 
The steels of higher carbon content require a decar- 


dependent upon the carbon con- 
tent in steel at exposition for 16 


hr. 200X. 


burizing time not less than 24 hr. The best suited 
temperature is 1920°F. 

4. The mechanical properties of steels are not in- 
fluenced by a prolonged exposition under the decar- 
burizing conditions. 

5. It was shown by the test in 10 pct nitric acid 
that the corrosion resistance of chromium steel is 
highly increased by the treatment proposed, reaching 
the properties similar to those of steel of 0.12 pct car- 
bon content. 

6. By means of the proposed method of treatment it 
is possible to produce articles of stainless steel pos- 
sessing high corrosion resistance, as well as the 
strength required. 
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IG. 14—Corrosion resistance of steels investigated in 10 pct 
HNO; before and after decarburization. Curve A—30 pct 
iron ore plus 70 pet MgO used; curve B—MgCO,; used. 
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UCH latent ability of blind persons was re- 
M vealed during the war years, when it was dem- 

onstrated that the blind can do many jobs 
from which they had hitherto been excluded. One very 
good field of activity in the metal trades has been in- 
spection work, at which they have proved themselves 
to be both quick and accurate. 

As the sightless cannot see to read adjustable in- 
struments carrying scales, the more or less general 
rule has been for them to use fixed gages such as 
snap, ring, or plug gages. One move to overcome this 
limitation was the introduction of a comparator type 
instrument in which an audible signalling device was 
incorporated in place of the usual pointer or colored 
signal lamps. ‘lhree different notes of a bell or buzzer 
sounded high, medium, or low, according to whether 
the workpiece under test was above the high limit, 
within the limits, or below the low limit. 

There remained, however, obvious difficulties in the 
way of the use by the blind of micrometers and vernier 
height gages. This was unfortunate in view of the 
general applicability of these instruments, as jobs fre- 
quently occur outside the scope of the fixed gages. 
Moreover, it is often necessary for the inspector to 
be in a position to say not merely that a part is over 
or under size, but to give an exact statement of the 
deviation. 

This problem has been given particular attention in 
Britain by the National Institute for the Blind, and 
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Braille Instruments 


Vernier calipers and height gages, 
and micrometers reading to 0.0001 
in., are now available with special 
Braille markings for use by blind in- 
spectors. Developed in Britain by two 
prominent gage manufacturers as an 
aid to the rehabilitation of war 
wounded, these instruments were first 
described in the Production and En- 
gineering Bulletin published by the 
British Ministry of Labor and National 
Service. 


the Ministry of Labor and National Service, and as 
a result two prominent British gage manufacturers 
have produced highly ingenious and extremely accu- 
rate instruments. One of these is the British N.S.F. 
Co., Ltd., Keighley, Yorks., which has introduced a 
10-in. height gage and a 10-in. vernier caliper, fig. 1; 
the other is Messrs. Moore & Wright, Sheffield. who 
are manufacturing a Braille micrometer, fig. 2. 

The height gage and vernier caliper are of a direct 
reading type, and although intended for the use of the 
blind, are so much easier to use than the standard 
vernier that they may well become popular with sighted 
workers. Increments of 1 in. are obtained by a spring 
loaded pawl locating in slots accurately cut in the edge 
of the beam. The 1-in. intervals are subdivided into 
increments of 0.100 in. by means of ten slip gages 
hardened and accurately lapped to size. These are 
pivoted to the saddle, and spring loaded so that they 
may be swung into line with the micrometer spindle 
as desired. Each tenth can be subdivided into incre- 
ments of 0.025 in. by each complete turn of the mi- 
crometer screw, to which is attached a notched disk. 
This disk has 25 peripheral notches into which a 
spring pawl can click, thus enabling the micrometer 
screw to be moved in increments of 0.001 in. 


To facilitate rapid settings, one of the 25 notches 
on this disk is made sufficiently deep to locate posi- 
tively with a spring-loaded pawl so that it will be 
locked after each full revolution. This gives a definite 
indication of each full revolution of the micrometer 
screw. A knurled stem permits the pawl to be lifted 
to free the disk for additional turns. 


When making a measurement the slip gages are 
swung out of line with the micrometer screw, which 
is turned back to its outer limit. The movable jaw 
or saddle is then-closed until the workpiece is accepted 
with the conventional feel or degree of touch. The 
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micrometer head is now moved down to bring the 
spindle into contact with the movable jaw, and imme- 
diately moved up again until its pawl enters the first 
slot in the beam that it encounters, whereupon it is 
locked by a thumb screw. Next, as many slip gages 
as possible are swung into the space between the mov- 
able jaw and the micrometer spindle, each one being 
counted as it enters. Any remaining gap is closed by 
rotation of the micrometer screw, the number of com- 
plete rotations and the number of 0.001-in. increments 
needed to do this being counted. 

The following example may make simpler this some- 
what complicated-sounding procedure: 


Number of beam notches still exposed........ 6 
Number of slips swung down............... 5 


Number of complete revolutions of micrometer 
GONE 5h 05 ack ho Se khSk Resende need 
Number of clicks emitted by micrometer disk. 2: 
The actual height of the component will then be 10 
in. less the sum of the distance represented by the 
above figures, that is: 
10 — (6 + 0.5 + 0.050 + 0.023) 
= 10 — 6.573 = 3.427 in. 

The same procedure is followed with either the 
vernier caliper or the height gage, and it has been 
found that blind operators familiar with the normal 
vernier type of gage are able to learn to use these 
instruments successfully within an hour, without there 
being any doubt as to the accuracy of the reading 
usually associated with vernier instruments. 

In the case of the micrometer, a series of three 
drums are attached to the spindle. The zero drum, 
which does not rotate, is placed between the other two 
and is held by a sliding rod to the frame of the in- 
strument. The outer drum corresponds to the thou- 
sandths of an inch, and the inner one records the steps 
of 1/40-in. By means of internal planetary gears the 
inner drum is geared to the outer so that each time 
the outer drum is given a complete revolution, which 





moves the spindle 0.025 in., the second drum is moved 
from one graduation to the next. 

Complete revolutions of the thimble (40ths of an 
inch) are thus read on the inner drum against the 
fixed zero, while partial revolutions, in terms of 0.001 
in., are indicated by the outer drum. 

In making a setting the anvils are closed on the 
work. The blind worker then reads by touch which 
graduation on the inner drum was the last to be in 
line with the zero mark; and which outer drum gradu- 
ation is in line with the fixed zero mark. 

Similarly if it is desired to set the instrument to 
a particular dimension, the outer or thimble drum is 
rotated until the inner drum graduation, representing 
the number of 40ths, is in line with the zero mark; 
and then the correct outer drum graduation, represent- 
ing the balance in thousandths, is moved into line with 
the zero mark. 

In addition to the zero graduation, further raised 
markings which constitute a vernier scale, are borne 
by the central fixed drum. In cooperation with the 
outer drum graduations they give readings to 0.0002 
in., and a careful operator can easily read this scale 
to an accuracy of 0.0001 in. 

Raised dots are employed to mark the graduations, 
with raised strokes to mark off groups of dots. Com- 
bined with Braille figures, this has been found ideal 
for reading by blind inspectors. The drums are made 
of light alloy and do not add appreciably to the overall 
weight of the standard micrometer. They are avail- 
able as units for converting existing micrometers to 
Braille instruments. 





Lathe From Salvaged 
Material 


FACED with the impossibility of obtain- 

ing new equipment, due to war con- 
ditions, engineers at the Waite Amulet 
Mine, Ltd., Canada, designed and built 
the lathe shown in the accompanying 
illustration entirely from salvaged ma- 
terial. The machine has a 48-in. swing, 
is 72 in. between centers, and |4 ft over- 
all length. With the exception of the 
machined parts, it was constructed en- 
tirely by welding, using a 300 amp arc 
welder, according to the Hobart Arc 

Welding News. 
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Production line polishing, buffing and tumbling of 

zinc alloy die castings preparatory to plating in 

one of the largest die casting plants in the coun- 

try is described herein. Use of conveyors and fix- 

tures to expedite operations is also covered in 
detail. 


stock, Ill., plant of the Die Casting Div. of Electric 

Auto-Lite Co., represents one of the largest oper- 
ations of its kind in any single plant. The productive 
capacity of this plant is 70 tons daily of a wide vari- 
ety of die castings. 

It is largely because zinc die castings are readily 
produced in the shapes required and with relatively 
smooth surfaces that such castings find extensive use 
where high grade plating is to be done. In automobiles 
for example, zinc die castings are chosen for hundreds 
of parts serving both utility-and decorative functions. 
But, before satisfactory plating can be done, a grcat 
deal of preparatory work is essential even though these 
parts are cast with what is termed a “hardware finish” 
of extreme smoothness. Some typical small zinc die 
castings, which are prepared for plating by Roto fin- 
ishing, are shown in fig. 1. 


Picci, m. p and buffing operations at the Wood- 


Although some surfaces, especially along parting 
lines, have to be polished, others are cast so smooth 
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... Preparing 


parts and any that are not properly buffed are re- 
turned on the lower side of the belt to the operator re- 
sponsible. Castings that pass buffing inspection are 
removed from the belt near the station where they are 
to be racked for plating. 

After casting, removal of flash and the necessary 
minor machining, as described in a prior article,’ the 
parts are transferred to polishing installations by 
chain conveyor or in tote boxes on trucks. Most pol- 
ishing is performed either on belt sanders or on can- 
vas wheels to which abrasive is glued, some parts re- 
quiring both types of equipment. The abrasive grain 
used ranges from 50 to 250 mesh. 

In all polishing, the work is held and guided by hand. 
chiefly because surfaces are of irregular shape and 

‘In a preceding article, published in Ture Iron Ace, May 9, 
1946, the author described the equipment and procedures em- 
ployed in producing 70 tons daily of zinc and aluminum die 
castings, The third and concluding article to be published 
shortly, will describe production line copper-nickel-chromium 
plating of die castings at the Die Casting Div. of Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., Woodstock, Ill., the world’s largest single plant de- 
voted exclusively to die casting —Ed. 


the work must be shifted constantly in reference to 
the wheel or belt. Extensive use is made, however, of 
belts that run, at one end, over soft buffs. These per- 
mit the belt to conform in some degree to the shape 
of the surfaces being ground as the casting is pressed 
against the belt. Use is made, too, of narrow belts 
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1G. |\—Typical small zine die 

castings which are prepared 
for plating by Roto tumbling, 

eliminating hand buffing. 


RIGHT 


FIs. 2—Unloading a straight- 
line automatic buffer. Ad- 
justable buffing heads are visi- 
ble to the left. Castings are 
buffed in fixtures. 


ie Castings for Plating 


that run over small pullies one of which is at the end 
of a radius arm. This makes it possible to grind in 
recesses, as between the spokes of a wheel or horn 
ring, that are difficult to reach otherwise. 

Actually, polishing is a fine grinding operation and 
should not be confused with buffing which follows it. 
In buffing, the fine scratches left in polishing are elimi- 
nated and a high luster is produced. Buffing is done 
with soft muslin wheels to which a somewhat greasy 
stick compound containing tripoli or equivalent fine 
abrasive is applied. Although much buffing is done 
with the castings guided by hand against the buff, 
many parts lend themselves to machine buffing, in 
which the part is held in fix- 
tures, as in fig. 2. These some- 


By HERBERT CHASE 


parts and any that are not properly buffed are re- 
turned on the lower side of the belt to the operator re- 
sponsible. Castings that pass buffing inspection are 
removed from the belt near the station where they are 
to be racked for plating. 

Several types of buffing machines (besides the com- 
mon forms of jacks having a spindle with a wheel at 
each end) are employed. The simplest of these uses 
a fixture arranged to rotate slowly as the work is fed 
against the buffing wheel, as in fig. 3. This form is 
suited for circular parts, such as horn rings. One type 
of fixture holds several rings while their peripheries 
are buted against a wide wheel. Another holds a 


times rotate and sometimes are F's: 3—Acme dial-type automatic buffer for circular work. The fixtures rotate 


advanced against the buff with- 
out rotation. 


Much of the hand-held buff- 
ing and some done on machines 
is accomplished along each side 
of a belt conveyor that extends 
almost half the length of a 
building. Some small castings 
are also polished along this 
line. Most parts are taken from 
tote boxes and, after buffing, 
are placed on the belt conveyor 
which advances them toward 
the plating installation. On the 
Way, inspectors examine the 


about their own axes as they advance under the buffer. 











single ring while its faces and spokes are buffed. Fix- 
tures of the latter type are used in pairs, one being 
unloaded and reloaded while the other is swung under 
the buff. 

For castings such as instrument panels, having 
mostly fairly flat surfaces, two forms of straight line 
polishing machines are employed. In both, the work 
is placed in fixtures that are advanced under several 
buffing wheels by a chain. In the simpler machine, the 
fixtures travel along a track under six wheels, each 
set to buff one portion of the surface. 


IG. 5—Unloading castings from a tumbling barrel in which the 
castings have undergone Roto finishing, a wet tumbling in 
limestone chips with special abrasives and polishing compounds. 
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IS. 4 — Circular 

track automatic 
buffing machine for 
hardware castings 
such as door han- 
dles. The fixtures are 
rocked by cams to 
bring all surfaces 
under the buffing 
wheel. One opera- 
tor loads and un- 
loads the machine. 


Usually, when the casting reaches the unloading po- 
sition, it is completely buffed but, in some cases, areas 
which the wheels of the machine do not reach are sub- 
sequently hand buffed. Different holding fixtures, us- 
ually having a wood base partly covered by metal, are 
required for each design of casting and the buffing 
heads have to be reset to buff all surfaces. 


The second form of straight line machine is similar 
but can handle deeper castings having side faces that 
would not be reached on the simpler machine. This is 
accomplished by mounting the fixtures so that they 
are rocked about a longitudinal pivot as they are ad- 
vanced. Rocking is accomplished by cams and the cor- 
responding buffing heads are pressed down by springs 
that keep the wheels, which are set at different heights, 
against the work. 


In the straight line machines, the buffing heads are 
placed along one side and a screen enclosure along the 
aisle side. Exhaust ducts below the machines create 
a down draft to carry off particles loosened from 
wheels and castings. All wheels are fed with com- 
pound from sticks. The stick feed is by a rod and hand 
lever linkage on the six-wheel machine and by auto- 
matic devices on the 11-wheel machine. 


Each of these machines has a conveyor to return 
the fixtures to the loading end where an operator puts 
the castings into the fixtures and places them on the 
chain. At the opposite end, castings are unloaded and 
placed in tote boxes for shifting to the area where 
racking for plating is done. By using corrugated board 
or paper between castings in the tote boxes marring is 
avoided. 


For certain castings of generally circular form, such 
as bezzles, a circular table or dial type of buffing ma- 
chine is provided. This has eight stations of which 
one is for loading, one for unloading and six for buff- 
ing. An Acme head is at each buffing station and has 
its wheel set to buff a particular portion of the cast- 
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ing’s surface. The table is indexed automatically and 
only loading and unloading has to be done by hand, 
the fixtures remaining on the table. 

In the fourth type of automatic buffer, used entirely 
for door handles, there is a chain arranged to move 
continuously around a circular track as shown in fig. 4. 
This chain advances a series of oscillating fixtures 
that remain on the chain and are rocked by cams 
along the track so as to present an appropriate sur- 
face of the casting to each of ten wheels. The latter 
are on Acme heads with automatic feed of stick com- 
pound. 

Operation is by one man who does both loading and 
unloading at the rate of 1800 pieces an hour. With 
a pace so rapid, the operator does not have time to 
place buffed parts in tote boxes but drops them on a 
short belt conveyor that carries them to a man who 
inspects the buffing and places the handles in tote 
boxes. 

For small die castings, either not adapted for auto- 
matic buffing or not needed in quantities sufficient to 
warrant such a setup, tumbling of the so-called “Roto” 
type is now successfully employed and is understood 
to yield a better finish than ball burnishing and with- 
out the pitting that ball burnishing sometimes yields. 
This job is done wet; in wood lined metal barrels 32 
in. in diam and 45 in. long. These octagonal barrels 
turn at only 26 rpm and produce more of a sloshing 
than a tumbling action such as would involve throwing 
the castings about and marring their surfaces. Cast- 
ings remain submerged in the tumbling media. 

A normal barrel charge involves 500 Ib of limestone 
chips, from 100 to 3000 castings, depending on size, 
and Sturgis No. 100 rough “grinding” compound which 
contains a fine abrasive that aids the polishing action 
besides keeping the chips from glazing. The chips are 
small enough to enter recesses but not to lodge in 
them or in holes. After the charge is in place, water 
to cover the charge and rinse 3 to 6 in. above it is 
added before the barrel is sealed. After running 9 
hr, the water is drained off, the grinding compound 
washed out and 5 lb of No. 203 Sturgis polishing com- 
pound is added. Then, after another 3 hr, the charge 
is ready for removal by dumping slowly onto a screen, 
fig. 5, that separates the castings from the chips and 
lets the water and compound drain off while parts 
are hosed. A canvas tube is attached to the barrel 
outlet to prevent the parts from coming out with a 
rush that will mar them. Parts that are too rough 
to be tumble burnished in reasonable time are given 
a “Butler” buff on a wheel with heavy abrasive com- 
pound before tumbling. 

Tumbling does not yield a bright, but rather a some- 
what grayish luster and a surface of extreme smooth- 
ness that takes a bright plate well. The final plated 
finish is a close approximation to that resulting on 
parts that are wheel buffed and, of course, requires 
much less labor, also reaching into corners where buff- 
ing would be difficult. 

Buffing of radiator grille castings, some of which 
are quite large and have surfaces with pronounced 
curvature, involves some special problems. Areas to 
be buffed are large and require high pressures between 
buff and wheel. In consequence, most such work is 
done on four special Acme machines (fig. 6). Each of 
these has two wheels and a reciprocating table that is 
also given a rocking motion such as to bring all major 
Surfaces of the castings under the buffs. The latter 
are fed automatically with stick compound and are 





N > 


IG. 6—Automatic machines for buffing grille castings two at 
a time. The fixtures are oscillated under the wheels. 


wide enough to cover a considerable area as the cast- 
ings are moved back and forth under the wheels. Cast- 
ings are fastened to metal-faced wooden fixtures that 
are bolted to the table. If any surfaces that require 
bright plate are not buffed in this operation, some 
touchup buffing is done by hand on ordinary buffing 
jacks but these surfaces are small in comparison with 
the major surfaces. 

Grille buffing is done in a building adjacent to one 
of the two large plating installations. Castings come 
from the polishing setup in building 32 served by an 
overhead chain conveyor. 

After buffing, castings are racked for plating as 
soon as possible so as to avoid any chance of forming 
an oxide film before the castings go into the cleaning 
that immediately precedes plating. Any castings that 
are unusually dirty or greasy go through standard de- 
greasing machines before they enter the alkaline 
cleaner. A large proportion, however, do not require 
degreasing, as the alkaline cleaner is adequate to re- 
move the comparatively small amount of foreign mat- 
ter on buffed castings and yield a chemically clean sur- 
face for plating. 

In a sense, the operations described in this article 
may be regarded as a continuation of the machining 
dealt with in the prior article. Similarly, polishing 
and buffing are the preliminaries to plating to be de- 
tailed in the third and concluding article of this series. 
Once die castings are produced in this plant, they fol- 
low through a substantially continuous chain of proc- 
essing operations until they issue ready for installa- 
tion on the automobile or other product for which 
they are designed. 
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Openhearth 


Bottom Repairs 


By J. B. McINTYRE 
London, Englund 


A mechanical device, developed in England, for 
extracting liquid metal from openhearth bottom 
cavities preparatory to patching is described in 
this article. This machine, designed as an acces- 
sory for mechanical charging units, employs 
vacuum to lift the metal to a refractory-lined 
container. The author also comments upon a ma- 
chine used in Britain for applying dolomite or 
magnesite to bottom cavities. 


PEN hearth bottoms, both acid and basic, are 
subject to erosion during the melting and refin- 
ing period. This erosion, due to various causes, 

leads to cavitation of the hearth and in furnaces of 
the stationary type, metal is retained in the cavities 
after tapping despite the slope of the hearth toward 
the taphole. If this metal is not removed before patch- 
ing, and drying off resorted to, the patch will be tem- 
porary and will usually lead to further and more seri- 
ous trouble. 

Recent investigations into the production of reliable 
stabilized dolomite have placed an invaluable tool in 
the hands of basic furnace operators, and simplified 
the old problem of bottom repairs. However, this lat- 
ter problem has not received the attention it deserves 
and as yet no effective means have been adopted to in- 
sure complete removal of the residual metal in the 
hearth before patching. The usual British practice in 
displacing this residual metal is by rabbling with long 
steel bars bearing flat wooden heads set at right angles 
to the length of each bar. This method undoubtedly 
dates from the inception of open hearth steel produc- 
tion and very little progress has been made for over 
70 years. It rarely merits any attention in the litera- 
ture dealing with the subject, and when mentioned is 
usually described as “a hot and arduous operation.” 
This remarkable piece of technical understatement 
does not adequately convey the great labor and endur- 
ance required to cope with this openhearth problem. 

Bottom cavities may appear in any part of the fur- 
nace bottom and vary considerably in size and position. 
Those occurring in the more accessible parts of the 
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hearth may be easily cleaned out, provided they are 
not too deep. When the cavities are situated in the 
more difficult places, such as the breasts or between 
the charging doors, operations may last for several 
hours and efficient repairs may be impossible. 

It is customary for personnel from all other fur- 
naces to assist in cleaning and repairing a damaged 
bottom, and it is obvious that any lengthy repairs will 
dislocate normal melting shop routine and interfere 
with production. It is essential that the residual metal 
be removed quickly, an operation dependent upon sev- 
eral inter-related factors. Assuming that it is pos- 
sible to manipulate rabbles into any given cavity, and 
this is not always so, efficient removal depends upon 
the fluidity of the metal, which is in turn dependent 
upon temperature and carbon content. The gas and 
air supply must be maintained to promote fluidity, 
although when this is done progressive decarburiza- 
tion of the entrained metal is inevitable, with conse- 
quent increase in viscosity. Additions of pig may help, 
though this is a temporary expedient only. 

It is obvious to anyone engaged in steelmaking that 
if the metal could be rapidly removed, subsequent 
patching operations would be comparatively simple. If 
the cavities are large, mechanical means are available 
to deposit quantities of patching material wherever 
they are required. A logical development would be the 
introduction of mechanical means for liquid metal ex- 
traction to facilitate patching. It is reasonable fo 
design such a device to be used as an accessory to the 
mechanical charging machine, since these machines are 
necessarily robust and equipped for rapid movement 
inside the furnace. 

The problem may be approached from two direc- 
tions, either that of mechanically ladling or scooping 
out the metal from the cavities and transferring to the 
taphole, or withdrawing the metal completely from the 
furnace by some system of vacuum extraction. 

The first method has been adopted by H. V. Tomlin- 
son (British Patent 560,129) and consists of a series 
of mild steel scoops of various sizes, designed to be 
attached to the ram of the charging machine, and to 
be manipulated by the driver of the machine. The use 
of the scoops may be facilitated by other devices in- 
cluded in the patent, such as scrapers to provide depth, 
or the scrapers may be used alone where the cavities 
are shallow and widespread. This method has proved 
extremely useful and the problem has been approached 
in a most realistic fashion. However, certain limita- 
tions have become apparent in practice. 
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The scoops and scrapers must be of rugged welded Pl 


construction to withstand the temperature, as all the 
conditions such as temperature, fluidity, etc., required 
for efficient manual working still apply when mechani- 
cal means are used. The size and depth of the cavities 
are obviously not preordained and deep holes of com- 
paratively small cross section cannot be attacked by 
this means. When large, deep holes are encountered, the 
scoops fail to extract the metal completely, as a cer- 
tain quantity is displaced by the volume of the scoop 


used and is retained 
in the hole when the 
scoop is withdrawn. 
Further, the ltarger 
holes are usually 
amenable to manual 
operation and may 
even be attacked by 
two separate work- 
ing parties operat- 
ing simultaneously 
from two doors. 
Cavities occurring 
in the breasts are 
not. easily emptied 
by this method, as 
the apparatus is not 
easily manipulated 
into position. 

There is a need 
for an extraction ap- 
paratus which, while 
being wholly me- 
chanical, is yet suffi- 
ciently flexible to be 
used in any cavity 
occurring in any 
part of the hearth. 
Such an apparatus 
has been designed 
by the writer, to be 
used in conjunction 
with the usual type 
of charging ma- 
chine, and to rest in 
a charging pan held 
on the ram of the 
machine. A pan is 
selected which is 
open - ended, and 
rests on the sill of 
any of the charging 
doors in the vicinity 
of the cavity. The 
whole apparatus is 
thus under the con- 
trol of the driver. 

The complete de- 
vice, illustrated in 
fig. 1, consists of a 
pump and a refrac- 
tory lined air-tight 
receiver (shown in 
fig. 2) of rectangu- 
lar shape of welded, 
mild steel construc- 
tion. To one end of 
the box is fitted a 
detachable seamless 















Motorized vacuum 
pump on 
crane column 
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steel tube, coated internally and externally with plastic 
refractory and closed at the free end with a wooden 
plug. A flexible connection leads from the lid to an 
electrically operated vacuum pump mounted on the 
charging crane column. Such a pump, capable of ex- 
hausting several cubic feet of air per minute and of 
holding a vacuum of approximately 26 in. of mercury, 
is readily available from most pump manufacturers. 

In principle, the position of the cavity is estimated 
and a suitable length of pipe is selected which will be 
long enough to reach into the cavity, while the receiver 
remains near one of the furnace doors. The vacuum 
pump is started and the air in the receiver is ex- 
hausted. When this is done, the driver maneuvers the 
pipe into the selected cavity and the plugged end is 
immersed in the liquid metal. The wooden plug is 
burnt out and the metal is immediately raised by suc- 
tion into the refractory lined receiver. The machine 
is then withdrawn and the apparatus deposited on the 
charging rack. The pipe is uncoupled and discarded, 
the lid unbolted and removed and the mass of solidify- 
ing metal is tipped out of the receiver by rotating the 
ram of the charging machine. 

When the receiver is cool the ganister lining is re- 
moved and a new pipe may be fitted and the apparatus 
is ready for use once more. It is economical to have 
several receivers at hand, in the event of a number of 
holes being encountered they may all be handled with- 
out delay. The pipe could with advantage be made 
wholly of a refractory material, if it were possible to 
prepare such a structure in an air-tight condition. 
However, as the operation is rapid and the steel pipe 
lagged inside and out, there is no real danger of col- 
lapse during use. The complete apparatus is in- 
expensive in first cost and in maintenance. It has been 
designed to utilize standard equipment, pipes and 
flanges and bricks. 


In Great Britain the majority of openhearth steel 
furnaces are repaired manually after each heat. Me- 
chanical patching methods, using machines of the 
Blaw-Knox type, are in use on large furnaces, but are 
not used on smaller installations. When these machines 
are used to repair the hearths of furnaces of less than 
100 tons capacity, the high delivery rate obtained is 
disadvantageous. It is difficult to maintain the slope 
and shape of the furnace hearth, and the consumption 
of repair material is greater than that obtained with 
manual repairs. This matter has received considerable 
attention and a recent British patent deals with the 
problem of mechanical repairs to openhearth furnaces. 

Russell and Coy, and United Steel Companies Ltd., 
(British Patent No. 571,142) describe a device of cast 
or fabricated construction which has been successfully 
used in this connection. The device involves the use 
of the charging machine and consists of a horizontal 
arm having one end attached to the machine while the 
other end carries a container holding the repair ma- 
terial. The container is roughly pyramidal in shape, 
closed except for a slot formed in one end, and having 
the base of the pyramid inclined so that the edge bear- 
ing the slot is in the vertical position. Repair material, 
such as dolomite or magnesite, is enclosed in the con- 
tainer and trickles gently through the slot as the ma- 
chine is manipulated by the driver. Distribution of 
the material is controlled by rotating the charging 
arm. The container is filled by rotating the arm and 
hence the container, until the edge bearing the slot 
is uppermost. A detachable hopper is then fitted to the 
container and the fresh supply of repair material 
charged through the slot opening. Though the slot is 
normally transverse to the axis of the arm, the size 
and shape can be modified to permit repairs in the 
more inaccessible parts of the hearth. 





Plastic Chimney Coating Resists Heat and Acid 


ORROSION problems such as are encountered in 
chimney liners are said to be overcome by use of 
a specialized plastic, Heresite, developed by Heremetal 
Co., Minneapolis. This coating has been found very 
effective for coating the flue liners for, when properly 
applied and baked, it is smooth and highly resistant to 
chemicals, moisture, heat, acids, salts and solvents. 
Hard, tough and resilient, it is said to have high resis- 
tance to chipping or cracking (see accompanying illus- 
tration), a feature desirable for conversion jobs where 
new liners must be forced into old chimneys. 

Processing requirements of this installation were 
unusual because of the size and shape of the flue liners 
and the acute sensitivity of the plastic material to 
time or temperature variations. Tests showed that a 
forced convection oven was essential, capable of pro- 
viding uniform, high volume heat flow throughout the 
chamber and with quick-response automatic tempera- 
ture control. To meet these requirements, the company 
installed a Despatch batch type oven which proved 
capable of meeting the high heat flow necessary to 
bake 450 liners per load. 

Heremetal uses aluminum liners instead of steel be- 
cause the former is only % as heavy and the plastic 
will not chip from it. Liners are pickled and then 
cleaned in a hot caustic bath and etched with a hot 
muriatic and hot nitric acid bath. After each bath 
the liners are rinsed with water. Etching the 
aluminum makes the plastic adhere. 
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After the final rinse the liners are given two primer 
coats and two finish coats of plastic. The first three 
coats are baked for 20 min each at 300°F, the last coat 
for 1% hr at 400°F. Baking of the last finish coat 
polymerizes all four coats into one and changes the 
color from yellow to a deep brownish purple with a 
high gloss finish. 
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New 


Equipment... 


Power Transmission 


Developments in several lightweight motors, variable transmissions, con- 


trol valves, clutches, and gear boxes are described in the following pages. 


IGHTWEIGHT continuous duty 
geared electric motors have 
been introduced by Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., 17600 Broadway, Cleveland 1. 
Model JH 13100 motor, illustrated, 





designed for 28-v de systems, is 
rated for continuous duty at 3 hp 
with a speed of 3800 rpm at the 
splined output shaft. This compact 
self-cooled unit, developed to op- 
erate at 40,000 ft altitude, weighs 
1914 lb and occupies a cylindrical 
space approximately 6 x 10% in. 
Furnished with prelubricated pre- 
cision ball bearings, these units, 
available in sizes ranging upward 
from 1 hp, are claimed to operate 
efficiently in any mounted position. 


Lightweight Motor 
N extra-compact, light 2 hp ex- 
plosion-proof motor has been 
developed for continuous duty by 





Electrical Engineering & Mfg. 
Corp., 4606 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los 
Angeles, An aircraft type, with 


armature speed of 9000 rpm, this 
motor is said to be versatile in that 
it can be supplied for any output- 
shaft speed. An integrally built 
gear reducer, supplied where lower 
speeds are required, adds only 2 lb 
to the basic weight of 15 lb. This 
ball-bearing motor is_ insulated, 
making possible continuous duty op- 
eration with a temperature rise of 
167°F over an ambient temperature 
of 77°F. 


Variable Transmission 


DAPTED to flat plate or plat- 
form mounting, a transmis- 
sion of new design, has been an- 
nounced by Western Mfg. Co., 3400 
Scotten Ave., Detroit 10. This unit 





identified as 9000 B series has 5 hp 
capacity with input speed of 900 
rpm and has four gear changes, 
available through a one shift lever 
of automotive type. Ratios are 1:1, 
2:1, 3:1, and 4:1, with special ratios 
provided when necessary. Gears 
and shafts are of alloy steel, heat 
treated, and gears are lapped. Re- 
volving shafts are mounted on anti- 
friction bearings; the case is oil 
sealed. 


Gear Motor 


EVELOPED for a homogen- 
izer application where space is 
limited and where 5 hp has to be 
delivered at 8000 rpm, using 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 220 v power, a gear 


Renewable switches and relays are also included in the review. 


motor has been announced by the 
Electrical Engineering & Mfg. 
Corp., 4606 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los 
Angeles. This fan-cooled, open- 
type, two-pole 3600-rpm motor, has 





an output speed stepped up to 8000 
rpm by single reduction helical 
gears in a sealed gear box. The mo- 
tor, it is claimed, is smaller, lighter, 
and more compact than the conven- 
tional ungeared motor. 


Automatic Transmission 

. HE principle of adjustable 

diameter drive and driven pul- 
leys linked by a V belt to provide 
varying drive ratios has been incor- 
porated in an automatic transmis- 
sion produced by the Salsbury Mo- 
tors, Inc., 4464 District Blvd., Los 
Angeles 11. The driving unit con- 





sists of a variable diameter drive 
pulley, a variable diameter driven 
pulley, and a V belt. These units 
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form a coordinated assembly which 
gives automatic, variable ratios 
over a 4tol range. It is.a torque 
converter. Drive ratio is controlled 
as a function of driven shaft speed. 
Normal overall reductions may 
range from 4:1 to 1:1 for light 
duty, high-speed units, and from 
200:1 to 50:1 for heavy-duty, low- 
speed requirements. Automatic 
change of ratio within these limits 
may be adjusted to suit the needs 
of the individual user. The trans- 
mission may be originally assem- 
bled to limit the engine speed auto- 
matically to any desired value under 
normal operating conditions. Built 
into the drive pulley is the clutch, 
an automatic centrifugally-oper- 
ated, opposed shoe type. The en- 
gine is a single-cylinder, four-cycle, 
air-cooled type, developing 6.5 hp at 
3200 rpm. This 6 hp power package 
is claimed to possess advantages 
where high starting torques or mo- 
mentary underloading or overload- 
ing occur. 


Variable Speed Drive 


HE Graham variable speed 
drive, available in new models 





and in two new sizes, has been an- 
nounced by Graham Transmissions, 
Inc., 3754 N. Holton St., Milwaukee 
12. These models are said to be 
more compact, lighter in weight, 
and to out-perform those of pre- 
vious design. While there has been 
no major change in the method of 
construction or operation of the 
new models, the design of many of 
the components and the use of die- 
castings instead of cast iron have 
made it possible to produce a unit 
at a price comparable to low-cost 
equipment. Model 15 is for motors 
up to 4% hp and model 40 for mo- 
tors from % hp to %4 hp. These 
units may be had with or without 
built-in motor, with built-in parallel 
spur or right angle worm gearing, 
and in a variety of controls. 
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Three-Way Valve 


OLENOID - CONTROLLED 3- 
way valves for compressed air 
have been developed by Numatics, 
Milford, Mich. Incorporating the 





fluid lever principle, they provide 
straight line air flow control with 
few working parts and little me- 
chanical action. The solenoid 
draws less than 3 amp on 110 v 60 
cycle current. The plunger travels 
a maximum of only 7/64 in. The 
exhaust port is one pipe-size larger 
than the supply and outlet, thereby 
providing rapid dissipation of the 
exhaust air. The user can select 
the setup desired by simply revers- 
ing the supply and outlet manifolds 
on the center body, making it open 
to exhaust and closed to pressure, 
or vice versa, with the solenoid 
energized or de-energized. Valves 
can be mounted in any position and 
are available in 6 sizes from 4 to 
1144 in., to handle operating pres- 
sures from 0 to 150 lb. 


Control Actuator 


N automatic control actuator, 
known as the Beck Mechanism, 
which operates valves, rheostats, 
auto transformers and similar de- 





vices, has been announced by the 
Harold Beck Co., 3644 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia 40. The device is 
said to make close control possible 


* 


under rapidly changing loads, hold 
temperature or other conditions to 
an exact control point free from the 
drooping characteristic, and to per- 
mit operation at maximum sensi- 
tivity. This triple function system 
is based on three control actions, 
The first is proportional to and op- 
poses any change of the controlled 
condition within the _ throttling 
range, the second is the major part 
of the automatic reset or droop cor- 
rection, and the third action con- 
sists of an impulse that is periodi- 
cally introduced to move the regu- 
lating device in the proper direc- 
tion to restore the system to the 
control point. Problems involving 
sequence action interlocks, direc- 
tional contacts, maintaining con- 
tacts, and switching arrangements 
are some of the uses for this con- 
trol actuator. Each mechanism is 
driven by a slow speed, high torque, 
noncoasting control motor. The 
heavy motor shaft turns in grease- 
sealed ball bearings. The armature, 
it is claimed, can be stalled without 
damage to the mechanism and the 
stalled motor will not overheat. 


Hydraulic Power Unit 
kK NOWN as the Roper-Pac, a 
self-contained hydraulic power 
unit designed for universal applica- 





tion on farm tractors, has been 
manufactured by the Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. This portable 
compact power package contains 
three fundamental elements: A pre- 
cision-built rotary gear pump, con- 
trol valves, and a rugged oil reser- 
voir. Control valves are designed 
with an unloading feature which is 
said to prevent damaging heat 
buildup and overloading. The unit 
is built with either clockwise or 
counter clockwise rotation, with a 
range of operating speeds from 500 
to 1000 rpm. The normal operating 
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pressures are 800 psi and for flash 
loads, up to 1200 lb. The capacity 
is 5 gpm at 500 rpm at 600 psi 
The Roper-Pac weighs 42 lb. 


Control Valves 
ALVES for air and hydraulic 
controls have been designed by 
Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston Ave., Chicago 22. One type 
is a packless 44-in. capacity valve 
called Hanna Unitite Jr., for tubing 
and light piping applications. Pre- 
cision-built and permanently tight, 





it is designed for 4-way operation, 
but may be used as a 3-way valve 
by plugging one port. This model 
is said to be suitable for air, oil, or 
water in pressures up to 250 psi 
and available for manifold, column, 
or panel mounting. A foot-operated 
valve is a packless, effortless con- 
trol for use in air and oil hydraulic 
cylinder applications. It is made in 
two styles, one with single pedal 
for constant cycles of operation, 
and the second with split pedal 
that holds position until tripped for 
reversal. This model is available 
in 34 in., 4% in., 34 in. and 1 in. and 
operates on 250 psi air pressure or 
1000 psi oil pressure. Control of 
cylinder piston speed in both direc- 
tions is accomplished by the Hanna 
two-direction speed control valve. It 
provides for adjustable control of 
inflow and outflow of air or oil in- 
dependently to and from one side 
of the piston. One valve is used for 
oil operation, two are recommended 
for air. Working pressures are 250 
psi for air cylinders and 1000 psi 
for hydraulic. Pipe sizes available 
are 1%; in., 34 in., ™% in., 34 in. and 
1 in. 


V Belt Matching Machine 


oe to measure and 
compare V belts, the Flexoid 
V belt matching machine has been 
produced by the Smith Power 
Transmission Co., 1545 E. 23rd St., 
Cleveland 14. This machine mea- 
sures length of V belts under ten- 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
sion equivalent to operating condi- 
tions. A vertical model, 10 ft 4 in. 
high, with a machine base 24 x 33 
in., matches A, B, and C section in- 
dustrial V belts from 38 to 180 in. 
in length. A standard horizontal 
machine, 15 ft long, 40 in. high, 
matches A, B, C, and D belts from 
38 to 300 in. in length. These ma- 
chines may also be used to deter- 
mine the exact pitch length of a V 
belt. Sections for measuring longer 
belts up to 540 in. are also avail- 
able. 

Flexible Gear Turrets 
LEXIBLE gear turrets, design- 
ed for connecting shafts which 

form any angle between 0 
(straight line) and 95° on either 
side of zero angle, have been in- 
troduced by the Brooks Equipment 





Corp., 217 Hudson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. An arrangement of the bevel 
gears attached to shafts which are 
supported in hinged housings per- 
mits the shafts to oscillate and ro- 
tate simultaneously. Horsepower 
capacities are based on the Lewis 
formula and are consistent with 
standard power transmission prac- 
tice used for shafts ranging in size 
from 34 to 1%-in. diam. Two types 
of brackets for supporting the gear 
boxes are offered. 


Renewable Switch 


SMALL, single pole, single 
throw renewable switch has 
been announced by Robert Hether- 
ington & Son, Inc., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
This switch as a standard article 
can be used in a single hole mount- 





ing and has two flat studs protrud- 
ing out the back to which lugs may 
be attached. When the switch is 
used as a renewable type, the studs 
slide down between two contact 


bars in the back of a cradle; the 
front part of the switch slides down 
through a slot in the front of the 
cradle. This cradle can be attached 
to any flat surface by countersunk 
screws. The whole device is a lit- 
tle over an inch long and *% in. 
high. 


Over-Running Clutch 


N over-running clutch consist- 
ing of cylindrical inner and 
outer races, with the annular space 





between them filled with accurately 
formed sprags has been announced 
by the Gear Grinding Machine Co., 
3901 Christopher, Detroit 11. Con- 
tact with both surfaces is main- 
tained by an energizing annular 
spring at each end of the sprags. 
When torque is applied all sprags 
are rotated at the same time, grip- 
ping both inner and outer races to 
form what is practically a single 
piece of metal. Once torque is re- 
moved, all sprags release instan- 
taneously. Positive engagement 
may be made hundreds of times 
per min. Due to the large number 
of sprags, localized stress is re- 
duced to a minimum, and wear is 
evenly distributed throughout all 
surfaces. The simple design per- 
mits the greatest possible torque 
capacity for size and weight. 


Automatic Clutch 


NOWN as the BLM Auto- 

Centri clutch, an automatic 
clutch has been added to the line of 
Hardinge Co., Inc., York, Pa. When 
installed with an electric motor 
drive, a standard squirrel cage mo- 
tor with across-the-line starting 
equipment can be used, it is said, 
in place of a slip-ring or high-start- 
ing torque squirrel cage motor. As 
the motor approaches _full-load 
speed and maximum torque, the 
clutch picks up the load gradually, 
eliminating shock loads. On drives 
using internal combustion motors, 
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the clutch will automatically dis- 
engage the load when the motor is 
throttled to idling speed. Three 
main elements, a driving hub, the 
driven hub, and driving mechanism, 
make up the automatic clutch. Sec- 





tional liners on the drive body can 
be replaced through a slot in the 
driven hub without removing any 
parts of the clutch. Sizes from 
fractional horsepower to 5000 hp 
for any type of power drive are 
available. 


Five-Position Switch 


WO features which are said to 

provide ease in assembly and 
wiring of a five-position cam-lever 
switch, announced by General Con- 
trol Co., 1200 Soldiers Field Rd., 
Boston 34, are single hole mounting 
of the switch frame to the panel 
and single bolt assembly of the con- 
tact block to the switch frame. The 
single bolt assembly permits solder- 
ing of the wiring to the contacts to 
be done where it is most conve- 
nient: away from other units, even 
at a bench if desired. The switch 
is locking or nonlocking in all posi- 





tions except the center position, 
which is always locking. Motion of 
the switch from the center to all 
switching positions is straight line. 


The fine silver contacts are per-- 
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manently riveted to nickel-plated 
phosphor-bronze contact springs 
and all parts are noncorrosive. Con- 
tacts are rated at 10 amp, 125 v ac. 


Heavy Duty Relays 


ESIGNED for heavy duty in- 

dustrial and electronic appli- 
cations such as light contactor duty, 
control of single phase motors and 
other remote or automatic control 
purposes, Bulletin 130 relays have 
been announced by Ward Leonard 
Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Con- 
tact arrangements are available 
from one to four poles, normally 
open or normally closed, single or 
double throw. Operating voltages 
for de relays are from 6 to 230 v 
and for ac from 6 to 440 v. Stand- 
ard features are molded phenolic 
bases, accessible front connected 





terminals and corrosion resistant 
finishes on all metal parts. They 
are manufactured with mechanical 
interlocks for reversing service and 
with mechanical latches for manual 
or electrical contral. 


Repeat-Cycle Timer 


N electronic timer, the Photo- 
switch repeat-cycle timer, type 
2T15U, has been announced by 
Photoswitch, Inc., 77 Broadway, 
Cambridge 42, Mass. The unit is 
designed with either momentary or 
sustained contacts for timing inter- 
val control. Each timing period is 
adjustable from 1/20 sec to 2 min. 
Control is accomplished through 
snap-action relays. Interval varia- 
tions in repeat cycle timing are said 
to be less than 2 pct. Output con- 
nections are a single pole, double- 
throw switch for normally open and 
normally closed operations. The 
timer may be set by dials located 
either on the timer itself or in a 
small housing at a more convenient 
location. 





Miter Gear Boxes 


DDED to the line of flexible 
equipment manufactured by 
Brooks Equipment Corp., 215 Hud- 





son St., Hoboken, N. J. has been a 
series of miter gear boxes and 
brackets. Great strength and re- 
sistance to shock are said to char- 
acterize the fabricated steel con- 
struction. Extra long hubs provide 
for self-lubricating Oilite bearings 
and oil reservoir, plus a place for 
support of the gear box by the 
clamp brackets which are designed 
to allow lineup in one place dur- 
ing installation. Oil sealed and 
plain types are offered in shaft 
sizes ranging from % to 1%%-in. 
diam. Gear dimensions and horse- 
power ratings are in accordance 
with standard power transmission 
practice. 


Radius Grinder 


EVELOPMENT of a method 
of radius grinding for electri- 
cal contacts by which the radius is 
controlled and centered has been an- 
nounced by Cleveland Tungsten, 
Inc., 10200 Meech Ave., Cleveland 


STANDARD —_CLEVE-TUNG 
PROCESS 


PROCESS 





5. It is said this process, known as 
Cleve-Tung, virtually eliminates 
floating radii. This company has 
also perfected manufacturing proc- 
esses whereby, it is said, closer 
tolerances in disks are made pos- 
sible, and parallel-faced contacts 
may be produced. 
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Quality 


awaits your command 
IN COPPER, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


by 


REVERE 


Products in the forms best suited for speed and econ- 
2 omy in each given fabrication process. 


= rate te a a tt 


Technical assistance in selection of alloys, their forms, 


B U Y E k S 0 F M FETAL , and methods of working them. 
MILL PRODUCTS SEEK Metal of the proper alloy, having the desired physical 


, characteristics. 


F | V E E S S E N T | A L S$ ; 4 Prices that are fair and competitive. 


5 Deliveries as needed. 
” 
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These essentials spell Quality. Revere offers RELL | 
them all, because only all five can win and | 
keep customers who are satished and loyal. COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Since 1801 Revere has constantly increased 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
. . . . Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; 
its measure of service to American industry eRe Yan eee ’ 
or New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
and now has the largest number of customers Sales Offices in principal cities, distributors everywhere. 
zs : r Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network 
in 1ts history. Are you one of them? every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 P. M., EST. 


REVERE MILL PRODUCTS 
Sheet + Rolle Stripe Plate» Rods» Bars Shafting + Piston Rod+ Tubes Pipes Lock-Seam Tube « Extruded 


Shapes « Drawn Shapes + Rolled Shapes «+ Forgings « Welding Rod « Electric Welded Steel Tube 
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e Fifty - year anniver- 
sary to be gala event 

. Shortage of parts 
causes plant closings 
. . » Research tries to 
cut costs. 
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ETROIT—This city has its 

fingers crossed, hoping it 

won’t get caught with its 
plants down when the 2-week Auto- 
motive Industry Jubilee commem- 
orating the 50th anniversary of the 
birth of the automobile is held here 
commencing May 29. 

With all motor car producers and 
many civic organizations cooperat- 
ing, the Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn. has arranged a program of 
events that will surpass any sim- 
ilar event in the city’s history. 
Highlights of the program include 
the industry’s reception and dinner 
honoring its pioneers, re-enactment 
of driving the first Ford car and 
the first King car of 50 yr ago, and 
the “Motor City Cavaleade,” a 
parade which will feature early 
forms of transportation, including 
old cars and trucks, and floats by 
Detroit firms and civic’ organiza- 
tions. All participants will be in 
costume. 

Showmanship has not been over- 
looked. Big name stars of the stage, 
screen and radio and name bands 
will be featured in the jubilee activ- 
ities to be held June 1. In addition, 
the Jubilee Committee will hold an 
exposition in which the public will 
be able to contrast the new cars 
with scores of early makes of auto- 
mobiles and trucks. 

Whether the jubilee celebration 
will be playing against a backdrop 
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of closed automobile plants will 
largely depend on progress made in 
settling the coal and railroad 
strikes. If the coal impasse con- 
tinues and a rail tie-up or an em- 
bargo on freight movement is in 
effect, industrial activity here will 
undoubtedly hit bottom with a dull 
thud. Ford is already closed down 
and will remain closed for at least 
30 days. 

Closing of the huge Rouge plant 
has been made necessary by so 
many parts shortages that it is 
difficult to foresee reopening of the 
plant for assembly purposes until 
a satisfactory bank of parts is 
built up. If this policy is followed, 
the Ford reopening will lag behind 
the coal settlement by several weeks. 

The announcement of a General 
Motors shutdown—later counter- 
manded—was predicated on the 
disastrous effeéts that were ex- 
pected to follow an embargo on 
freight movements. Reinstatement 
of these freight restrictions will 
undoubtedly bring the unused GM 
order out of the files promptly. 

The situation is much the same 
with Chrysler Corp. which has been 
eating away steadily at the stock 
of parts the company was able to 


build up while getting into produc- 
tion. Since Jan. 1, 1946, Chrysler 
has built an estimated 206,500 cars 
and trucks in all its divisions and 
there have already been public 
statements calling attention to cur- 
tailed production schedules and the 
critical situation with respect to 
parts supply. 

Hudson, Nash, Studebaker and 
others have been similarly affected 
by the bottlenecks in automobile 
supply lines. Several truck builders 
who are wholly dependent on out- 
side suppliers for all parts going 
into their vehicles are completely 
at the mercy of the touch-and-go 
conditions existing in the auto- 
motive parts industry. 

As this is written, steel sheet is 
the most talked-about in the long 
list of automotive items currently 
in short supply. Few buyers in the 
automotive industry look for a 
quick change in this situation and 
those who have given the subject 
careful study are not inclined to 
look for much improvement before 
1947. Their pessimism is under- 
standable when some of the con- 
ditions contributing to the present 
shortage are examined. 


WAITING FOR LEWIS: Except for the coal strike, these long-awaited 1947 model 


Studebakers would be coming off the assembly lines ingSouth Bend, Ind. 


June 


production was scheduled at 25,000 units but assemblies to date have been 
limited and shipments to dealers have not yet begun because of the coal tieup 
and parts shortages. 
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FOR BASIC 
ACCURACY 


Constant use affects the accuracy of any precision 
gage blocks — even Pratt & Whitney Hoke and USA 
blocks. Your gage blocks may be worn from constant 
use and handling and they may no longer retain their 


initial accuracy. 


When you send your gage blocks, regardless of 
make, to Pratt & Whitney to be checked, they are in- 
spected in our standards room at 68° by this procedure: 


@ Blocks are washed and cleaned. 


@ Blocks are inspected visually by a magnifying glass 
to detect burs and bruises. 





For this inspection service, only a nominal charge is made and recommend- 
ations for replacement of undersized (more than 15 millionths) blocks are 


made at the quoted prices. 


Contact your nearest Pratt & Whitney Branch Office for packing and ship- 
ping instructions or send them direct to our factory. 


i) PRATT & WHITNEY 





Large bruises and nicks are removed with a hand 


stone. 


Both sides of each block are hand rubbed on a 


large stone to remove smaller burs. 


Both sides are then plate lapped to smooth both 


surfaces before measuring. 


Blocks are measured in millionths comparator. 


A Certificate of Inspection is prepared, showing 
actual reading in millionths, 


for each block. 
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4 is go back a few years, it will 
be recalled that many sheet 
mills were converted to plate pro- 
duction to meet war needs. As a 
result, skilled workers were dis- 
placed and many of these men have 
not come back to their jobs. At the 
same time, handmills which in 
normal times turn out a substantial 
amount of sheets were decommis- 
sioned, either permanently or for 
the duration. The sheet capacity 
lost permanently as a result of dis- 
mantled handmills has been esti- 
mated at 1,801,600 tons annually; 
the total handmill capacity listed 
in 1938 was 4,190,800 tons. 

While plans were made to re- 
place some of the scrapped hand- 
mills, deliveries of new equipment 
have been set back several months 
by strikes‘ at Westinghouse and 
General Electric Co. New mills 
originally scheduled to go into op- 
eration this summer have been de- 
layed in some instances as much as 
a year. 

Obviously, the unprecedented de- 
mands for sheet and strip steel by 
all industries that are asserting 
themselves today play a major role 
in the present shortage. At the 
same time, it should not be over- 
looked that many manufacturers 
are now taking advantage of all the 
new fabrication techniques devel- 
oped during the war. Stampings 
fabricated by welding or brazing 
are replacing castings or forgings 
at every opportunity. This also 
raises the demand for sheets, push- 
ing the total still higher than it 
would have been in any previous 
period of production when the same 
number of products was being 
made, 

When these factors are properly 
weighed and the total effect on de- 
mand and supply are considered, 
the present dilemma of the auto- 
motive and other industries with 
respect to sheet steel becomes un- 
derstandable. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a searching review of the 
situation does nothing at all toward 
providing a solution to the problem. 
The fact that the popular-priced 
car requires about 1000 Ib of sheet 
steel (including service parts) is 
an excellent reason why the auto- 
motive industry is pessimistic about 
an immediate change for the better 
with respect to available supplies 
of sheet and strip steel. 


TREND that is observable here 
is the change in the emphasis 
on research and development from 
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new materials and new products to 
production research. That is to say, 
limited car production to date, the 
high hourly cost of labor and its 
decreased productivity have em- 
phasized the need for reducing unit 
production costs. The development 
of new machines, devices or pro- 
duction methods that will reduce 
production costs is now a major 
activity of most automobile labora- 
tory staffs. 

One result of this new emphasis 
might be a greater change in pro- 
duction methods than the industry 
has seen in some time. Meanwhile, 
if motor car design and the mate- 
rials used do not change as much 
as the public expects, the reason 
might be that these items have been 
de-emphasized temporarily in favor 
of the less spectacular job of pro- 
ducing motor cars in large numbers 
at a profit. 


Ward’s Reports, Inc. has esti- 


ionamin . = “ ——@ 


mated automobile and truck pro- 
duction for the week ended May 17 
at 49,905 cars and trucks; previous 
week; 71,335; year ago 21,260, 
The Ford shutdown and curtailed 
operations at other plants is re- 
sponsible for the sharp decline in 
output. 

Detroit is determined to carry 
on in the face of strikes and rail 
restrictions or stoppages. Lt. Gen. 
William S. Knudsen general chair- 
man of the National Automotive 
Golden Jubilee has announced, “We 
are going right ahead; we are not 
sitting down. The Automotive 
Golden Jubilee will open—and on 
time. The main idea behind the 
jubilee is to dramatize the necessity 
for united community action to 
meet today’s community problems. 
We are reaching out for that goal 
toward which all noses should be 
pointed today—greater happiness 
and more material rewards for 
greater numbers than ever before.” 





Urges Small Firms To 
Unite Against Unfair 


Demands From Unions 
Detroit 


© @ © Small business may well be 
doomed under today’s pattern of 
legislation and government ad- 
ministration of the labor laws, 
combined with the search of 
unions for more membership, 
more dues and more power, ac- 
cording to “Tool Trends,” publica- 
tion of the Automotive Tool & 
Die Manufacturers Assn., Detroit, 

According to the association, no 
small business can by itself fight 
the same kind of all-out battle that 
a large company can and as Gen- 
eral Motors did. In any last-ditch 
fight, the small business must face 
the fact that even if it can afford 
to shut down and outwait the 
union it will, in the meantime, 
lose most of its trade and ulti- 
mately its life. 

The bad plight of small business 
has been highlighted in Detroit 
recently by the efforts of a big 
union, the AFL Teamsters, to or- 
ganize neighborhood grocers and 
butchers. Newspaper indignation 
has run high at what the publica- 
tion calls “this quite obvious 
strongarm of small stores, most of 
them owner-operated.” 

The publication continues: “If 
the victim is big, able to cope with 


the union under about as near 
equal terms as is possible under 
the Wagner Act then the con- 
clusion is a compromise. If the 
victim is small, utterly unable to 
withstand the pressure imposed 
by the labor organization, then the 
surrender is unconditional.” 

The following course of action 
has been recommended to mem- 
bers of trade associations: 

Small business from one end of 
the country to the other, in all 
fields, should unite in adoption of 
the unions’ own tactics which have 
served them so well—defiance of 
law by edict. 

The unions, says the association, 
have made no bones about taking 
the courses which suit their ob- 
jectives whenever those courses 
seem advisable—illegal picketing, 
disregard of collective bargaining 
agreements, wildcat strikes, sit- 
ting down against government 
agency decisions which displease 
them, and ultimate circumvention 
of most of those decisions. 

Small business, it concludes, 
should do the same on a national 
scale. It has become impossible to 
amend the unfair Wagner Act, 
which led to most of today’s 
troubles, by normal means. But 
refusal to obey labor agency edicts 
as such, until they are proved in 
court, could dramatize the situ- 
ation and kindle a nationwide de- 
mand for change in the law. 
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> REJECTS CUT 50% ON PRECISION INSTRUMENT 
3 PARTS WITH CARPENTER STAINLESS 
on When a manufacturer can improve his product and 
ne lower unit costs at one and the same time, his methods 
~ bear investigating. Here’s the story of a control instru- 
wee ment manufacturer who did just that by switching to 
a uniform, easy-working Carpenter Stainless Steels. 
be In the first place, parts for temperature control instru- 
oe ments like this must be precision-made to give accurate 
oe readings. Second, they must be long wearing to provide 
- years of trouble-free service. Third, they must be cor- 
rosion resistant to keep functioning in the face of 
| corrosive industrial fumes and dust. 
ar 
ler } All signs pointed to Stainless Steel. But ordinary 
mn- Stainless wouldn't do. It had to be Stainless that would 
he machine, blank, and form easily and economically, 
to lot after lot. 
a You can imagine how pleased the manufacturer was 
when he found that easy-working Carpenter Stainless 
‘on Steels not only filled the bill on every count, but cut 
m- rejects in half! 
; It just reaffirms a point we’ve been constantly stressing; 
ol you can do it better at lower cost with Carpenter 
all Stainless Steels. Keep this in mind when you plan your 
= new or redesigned products. And remember your 
of nearby Carpenter representative can give you experi- 
| enced help in selecting the right Stainless for the job. 
on, : 
1 Over 200 parts in this rs FOR SHORT CUTS to making finer products 
seg aictadsemmadaen Kannan Be at less cost, send for your copy of ‘Working 
ng, ee Pom gp nella CO Data for Carpenter Stainless Steels’’. A note 
P ai . 
ing | Stoinlons Steak, For covy- rf on your company letterhead, indicating your 
sit. ify Carpenter for your new title is all that’s necessary. 
: or redesigned products. 
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¢ Slow procedure and 
lack of understanding 
giving rise to growing 
dissatisfaction in vast 
disposal of surplus 
plants and equipment. 


ASHINGTON — Rumblings 

of discontent concerning the 

surplus property program 
are beginning to rise above the gen- 
eral postwar clamor. Capitol Hill, 
fearful of possible “scandals,” mut- 
ters ominously of investigations; 
low or nonpreference groups are 
registering vociferous protests that 
they are unable to get goods or that 
they are treated unfairly. 

All of this serves to focus atten- 
tion on a number of major aspects 
of the surplus problem—the vast- 
ness of undertaking, the impossi- 
bility of administering such a pro- 
gram with any measurable degree 
of satisfaction, and the huge losses 
incurred by war, not only in a di- 
rect monetary loss to the taxpayer 
but in the waste of material and 
natural resources of the nation. 

Some of the dissatisfaction stems 
from misconceptions which have 
never been completely dispelled. One 
of these is the amount of surplus 
which some still believe should re- 
turn enough to take a sizable bite 
out of the national debt. Another 
is that it is a simple merchandising 
job to be handled like that of any 
private undertaking except on a 
much larger scale. Still another 
fallacy is that all surplus is recover- 
able and in new or good condition, 
ready for immediate use. 

Best available figures indicate 
that out of a total of $270 billion 
of war production—not including 
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about $45 billion shipped to allied 
nations—about $30 to $35 billion in 
domestic holdings will eventually be 
declared surplus. It should be kept 
in mind that this represents the 
original investment and not the 
selling price. So far in the disposal 
program, a return of about 45¢ on 
the dollar has been realized and this 
may be expected to decrease some- 
what as new production is made 
available on the markets. 

About half of the anticipated $30 
billion total is tied up in war plants 
and real estate; of the remaining 
half, some $4% billion represents 
unsalable aircraft and another $3 
billion involves special purpose 
items and commodities which have 
no nonmilitary use or value. Ob- 
viously, this $7%% billion must be 
disposed of as scrap material. 

This leaves roughly about $7 bil- 
lion in civilian-use goods to be sold 
—consisting of tens of thousands of 
kinds, in all sorts of condition, in 
scattered locations which often are 
at a distance from markets, and 
each type demanding a different 
type of merchandising. Less than 
a fourth of the $7 billion worth con- 
stitutes the most desirable class of 
surplus —consumer goods which 
might normally be found on depart- 
ment store shelves or in the pages 
of a mail order catalog. 

This huge task of disposal has 
been placed in the hands of a spe- 
cially created agency that has no 
control over quantity, quality or 
source of supply—a situation that 
would be intolerable in private busi- 
ness, large or small. The WAA can 
recommend and urge holding agen- 
cies to release the goods but it can- 
not compel them to do so; whatever 
the agencies do release is what the 
WAA must sell for what it can get. 

This is amply illustrated in the 
fact that of about 1500 war plants 
considered suitable for conversion 
to peacetime production, little more 
than a third of the total has been 
declared surplus. From an overall 
viewpoint, the situation is a little 
better. About half of the $30 bil- 
lion or so in domestic surplus has 
been declared. 

In addition, the agency is bound 
by all the laws and practices estab- 


lished for operation of regular gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus, 
the purpose of which are at wide 
variance with that of WAA and not 
well adapted to the job in hand. 

As far as that goes, the Surplus 
Property Act itself works to ham- 
per smooth functioning of the dis- 
posal agency. The Act lays down no 
less than a full score of objectives 
and lines of procedure to be fol- 
lowed. It would be useless to try to 
interpret and follow these literally 
because of their contradictory na- 
ture. For example, one provision 
orders rapid disposal and at the 
same time another demands a rea- 
sonable return on the government, 
investment. One or the other must 
suffer. 

The Act also provides that plants 
shall be disposed of by either lease 
or sale. While outright purchases 
are often made, many other trans- 
actions involve leases for periods of 
from a few months to as many as 
15 yr. Obviously surplus plant dis- 
posal will be a continuous operation 
for the period of the longest lease. 
In addition, plant disposals involv- 
ing a million or more dollars must 
be reviewed by the anti-trust boys 
and others before the sales become 
effective, adding to the delay. 

The Act also establishes certain 
priorities and preferences which 
have brought loud and angry pro- 
tests from veterans who were, 
roughly speaking, in the fourth 
preference group. They found that 
after higher preference groups, 
which included schools and certain 
nonprofit organizations, had exer- 
cised their priorities there was lit- 
tle or nothing left that was worth 
having, especially in those items 
which are in short supply. 

This specific situation was quick- 
ly ironed out by Congress through 
the simple expedient of tacking an- 
other amendment onto the Act 
which placed veteran preference 
second only to that of the Federal 
Government itself. This resulted 
also in the setting aside of specific 
items in short supply for exclusive 
sale to veterans. This fell short of 
being entirely satisfactory, how- 
ever. Even by limiting the quan- 
tity sales of critical goods to one 
to a veteran, there aren’t enough 
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Worl d’s la rgest open hea 


HIS All-Ramix hearth was installed in one of Weirton 

Steel Company's 400-ton open hearth furnaces last 
November. 124 heats had been tapped from it on April 
lst, and as with all the other Ramix installations at Weirton, 
this bottom is in excellent condition. 


Where it would have required 12 to 14 days to burnina 
conventional magnesite hearth, this Ramix job took only 
144 hours, from the start of cold ramming to the charging 
of the hot furnace, with hearth fully matured 
and slagged. Two shifts of three rammers each 
operated air hammers, without interruption, LTE) LS 
for 6243 hours, to ram the 156% tons of Ramix eae 
required. The refractory was mixed in a cement 
mixer and a complete set of forms was used. 
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This was the seventh Ramix hearth put in at Weirton— 
one of over 300 in the open hearth industry—many in- 
stalled under the personal supervision of Basic Engineers 
Success with cold rammed hearths at Weirton, as at 144 
other open hearth and electric shops, is the result of three 
important factors: (1) use of the right material; (2) correct 
installation procedure, and (3) good maintenance practice. 


The services of Basic Refractories Engineers are avail- 
able to any steel company, for advice and 
help on refractory problems. BASIC RE- 
FRACTORIES, INCORPORATED, 845 Hanna 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Exclusive 
Agents in Canada: Refractories Engineering 
and Supplies, Limited, Hamilton and Montreal. 
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Left: Forms in place forramming the flat in the 
400-ton Weirton furnace. Right: One endof the 
furnace with ramming partially completed. 
Ramming started at 11:10 a. m., Nov. 23rd; 
ramming of banks finished at 1:30 a. m., 


Nov. 26th; elapsed time 62 hrs. 20 min. 
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to go around in some lines—such as 
automotive vehicles and_ type- 
writers. 

Now another headache is develop- 
ing in this respect in the way of 
increasing complaints that veterans 
are “abusing” their rights by act- 
ing as fronts or as virtual brokers 
in obtaining goods for persons 
other than themselves. Action is 
being taken to prevent this on a 
large scale but officials see little 
hope of stopping it entirely. One 
impediment obviously would be the 
political reluctance of Congress to 
tighten the ban on veterans. While 
such activity is certainly contrary 
to the intent of the law, it would 
be hard to prove small-scale viola- 
tions or prevent resale of single 
items for which the owner “no 
longer had any use.” 

Another factor concerning sur- 
plus disposal which readily lends it- 
self to misunderstanding is the 
amount of time required to get 
goods on the market. In some lines, 
by shutting eyes to red tape and 
using a peeling-off process—i.e., 
“peeling off” certain items of great- 
est importance and concentrating 
on their sale—it has been possible 
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AH--MEMORIES / 
THEY PASS IN) 
REVIEW-- ALL TH’ 
BOYS HE STARTED 
IN) TH’ MACHINIST 
TRADE ON THAT OLD 
SHAPER -- PLEASANT 
DREAMS, OL’ Boy? 
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\f NOT PLEASANT, VV r’s A 


lL DON'T THINK-- HOODOO, 

ONE BECAME A THAT MA- 

SALOON KEEPER, CHINE -- IT 
ONE A LAWYER, TURNS OUT 
ONE A POLITICIAN, EVERY- 


THE NON-PRODUCER. 


WASHINGTON COMMENT 


to get some goods on the market in 
record time. This is usually done at 
the expense of creating delay in 
other lines. ; 

Normally, about 100 days are re- 
quired to get surplus consumer 
goods ready for marketing. Before 
disposal, such commodities must be 
inspected in order that accurate and 
complete trade descriptions may be 
provided; their sale must be pro- 
grammed; either advertising must 
be arranged or announcements sent 
out; and finally, the sales must be 
made. 

Adding no little to delay in pre- 
paring goods for sale is the fact 
that a large proportion of the sur- 
plus items has come from the mili- 
tary services which use peculiar 
stock-keeping methods. For in- 
stance, the Army considers a screw- 
driver a screwdriver regardless of 
its brand, size, design or purpose 
and it gives all types of this tool the 
same stock number. The disposal 
agency must sort, classify and pre- 
pare descriptions of such items be- 
fore it can even advertise or an- 
nounce them. It is difficult to 
obtain qualified personnel who are 
sufficiently familiar with certain 
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special lines, such as machine tools, 
to properly identify and tag the 
items for sale. 

It has been reliably estimated 
that to classify, price and dispose 
of this $7 billion worth of salable 
consumer surplus (excluding war 
plants) by mail order department 
store methods would require the 
services of nearly 235,000 persons 
and about 2000 sales offices or 
stores throughout the country. In 
comparison, the combined staff of 
WAA’s Washington headquarters 
and its 33 regional offices amounts 
to around 25,000 people, a large 
proportion of which is necessarily 
office and administrative types, 
leaving a relatively small selling 
force. 

Those most familiar with Wash- 
ington and the government look on 
the job of surplus property admin- 
istrator with distaste and one im- 
possible of successful fulfillment. 
Rather, they regard it as an as- 
signment which would rip the finest 
administrative record into shreds. 
There are few men who would care 
to accept its responsibilities and 
inevitable criticism. The present 
administrator, Gen. Edmund B. 
Gregory, as an Army officer and 
subject to assignment of his com- 
mander-in-chief, had little choice in 
the matter. 

His was the logical choice for the 
post. A man of undisputed ability 
and personal integrity, as wartime 
Quartermaster General he directed 
the expenditure of upwards of $30 
billion for food, clothing and gen- 
eral supplies for the fighting forces. 
This was accomplished with a min- 
imum of criticism and no hint of 
scandal throughout this huge buy- 
ing operation. 

Now the position is reversed. He 
must dispose of a like amount of 
property in a manner pleasing to 
all. As previously stated, not even 
Solomon could do it. 


SKF Makes Journal Boxes 
Philadelphia 


© ¢ ¢ A production line to manu- 
facture railway journal boxes has 
been installed at S.K.F. Industries, 
Inc., William L. Batt, president, has 
announced. 

Production of the journal boxes 
already has begun, and the schedule 
calls for a minimum annual produc- 
tion rate of enough boxes to equip 
between 1250 and 1500 new stream- 
lined passenger cars. 
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@ CRUSHER ROLLS FOR ALL OSYRINDAKD 
THREADS 8 TO 32 PITCH, CARRIED IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — 





CRUSHER ROLLS FOR SPECIAL THREADS 
AND ANY TYPE OF PRECISION FORM CAM 
BE MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 


ble POWER CRUSHING DEVICE FOR USE ON 
ar A.SURFACE GRINDER 





* FOR CRUSH DRESSING EQUIPMENT | 
a FOR THREADS and FORMS =>. 































‘a Grinding with crush dressed wheels has 
andl so many advantages from the standpoints 
om- of accuracy, speed, and economy that it 
«ie a 8 took little time for it to become firmly es- 
- tablished in the metal working industry. 
the Sheffield, the American pioneer of this 
‘lity practice on a commercial basis, can fur- 
‘ime nish you with the equipment you need to 
ected put it inte operation in your own plant. 
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yen- 
oa SHEFFIELD PRECISION THREAD 
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t of I 
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THE ACCURATE CRUSHING OF WHEELS. 
SHEFFIELD MICRO-FORM GRINDER 
FOR PRODUCING THE ORIGINAL 
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West Coast 


e Wendell Berge’s new 
book “Economic Free- 
dom for the West” is 
perused for clues to his 
attitude toward bidders 
for Geneva steel plant. 





AN FRANCISCO—Western in- 
S dustrialists have been scanning 

the recently published book, 
“Economic Freedom for the West” 
by Wendell Berge, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, in the hope of finding 
there a clue to the stand this famed 
Antitrust Div. head will take in 
the matter of selling or leasing of 
the Geneva steel plant. 

Based largely on the speeches 
Mr. Berge made on western trips, 
the book of 14 chapters presents a 
comprehensive analysis of the eco- 
nomics of the West and includes a 
section on steel which contains sev- 
eral references to the Geneva plant 
which may be indicative of how the 
author will use his influence with 
the War Assets Administration 
which is charged with disposal of 
the plant. 

Quoting from 
western steel: 

“The abuses of the basing point 
system have affected the West in 
many industries, most notably in 
steel, petroleum products, sugar 
and cement. In this connection, 
the Report of Attorney General 
Biddle to Congress on western steel 
plants and the tinplate industry 
stated that the elimination of mono- 
polistic control from the East, in- 
cluding the basing point system, 
constituted one of the most impor- 
tant conditions to be met in pro- 


the chapter on 
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viding a basis for large-scale west- 
ern operations.” 

After discussing briefly several 
of the reasons for the long delay 
in the establishment of a western 
steel industry, Mr. Berge gives the 
following statement by Henry J. 
Landahl, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pacific American Steel & Iron 
Corp., Bellingham, Wash., as pre- 
sented on Aug. 6, 1942 before the 
Truman Committee: 

“ ‘Historically the effort an iron 
and steel industry on the Pacific 
Coast has been undertaken on many 
occasions in the last 30 yr, efforts 
in which the officers and directors 
of our corporation have partici- 
pated and in which they have in- 
vested substantial sums of money 
and a great deal of time and effort. 
There has never been a question of 
the feasibility of an iron and steel 
industry in this area, but on each 
occasion when the efforts have been 
made to establish an industry, the 
planning and work of those en- 
gaged in the project has been frus- 
trated through connivance and in- 
tervention on the part of existing 
steel corporations and existing fi- 
nancial combinations.’ ” 

The Pacific American Steel & 
[Iron Corp. was one of the bidders 
for the Geneva plant on May 1. 
(THE IRON AGE, May 9, 1946, p. 
96) 

Continuing a quotation from Mr. 
Berge’s book: “Subsequently Mr. 
Landahl! referred to a letter, writ- 
ten in 1922, which he had received 
from Vickers, Ltd. of Great Bri- 
tain, stating: ‘. . we foresee the 
possibility of this scheme being 
hindered in its operation through 
the action of the U. S. Steel Corp. 
and we feel that we should have 
more information as regards their 
views for or against this pro- 
posal.’ ” 


HE author then quotes Sena- 
tors O’Mahoney, Truman and 
Kilgore: 

“Senator O’Mahoney: ‘It seems 
to me that the last paragraph as I 
was about to say is a very eloquent 
testimonial to the manner in which 
the large group operates interna- 
tionally to restrain development 


and concentrate control throughout 
the world of the natural resources 
upon which the lives of the people 


depend.’ 
“The Chairman: (Senator Tru- 
man) ‘It fits into the aluminum 


and Standard Oil group procedure, 
all of which we have had right be- 
fore the Committee. This is just 
another link in the same chain.’ 

“Senator Kilgore: ‘It is a sort 
of unwritten cartel.’ ”’ 

Local supporters of the bid for 
Geneva entered by U. S. Steel have 
been concerned about the Dept. of 
Justice’s antitrust views and the 
above quoted sections of Mr. 
Berge’s book give them further 
cause for worry. 

Continuing his review of west- 
ern steelmaking facilities, Mr. 
Berge states: 

Regardless of what the reasons 
have been for the lack of develop- 
ment of western steel producing 
facilities, the existence of basic 
steelmaking capacity is now an ac- 
complished fact. Furthermore, 
studies by government agencies, 
the Western Steel Committee. sev- 
eral recognized engineering firms 
and private steel companies them- 
selves indicate that both of the 
new large-scale steel producing 
plants in the West (Geneva and 
Fontana) can be operated by pri- 
vate owners on a basis which will 
show a reasonable profit to opera- 
tions and at the same time reduce 
the price differential which west- 
ern steel buyers have had to pay. 
There are, however, two important 
‘ifs’ plus the necessity for a careful 
distinction between ‘can’ and ‘will.’ 

“The first ‘if’ relates to the 
amount and terms which the gov- 
ernment will exact for its property. 
Overhead costs are an extremely 
important element of total costs in 
the steel industry. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that substan- 
tial new investment is required to 
fit wartime plants to postwar uses 
makes it essential that new oper- 
ators not be saddled with excessive 
overheads. Primary consideration 
must be given to prospective earn- 
ings in determining the sale or 
lease value of government-owned 
plants. The Surplus Property Ad- 
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ryXO harden three:small wearing areas on this 
4. transmission shaft by conventional methods 
requires many complicated operations . . . the 
heating of the whole piece . . . hours of time. 


By the TOCCO Induction Process, you can 
confine the heating to the three local areas... 
harden all three in 20 seconds . . . each to any 


desired degree of hardness. 


This high-speed surface-treatment does not 
affect the shaft core; hence there is no com- 
promise between hardness and toughness. The 
wearing surfaces can have extreme hardness. 
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Harden it 
in 20 Seconds 


The core remains strong and ductile. This local- 
ized treatment also minimizes warpage ... 
eliminates straightening operations. 


Because the machine is so compact, cool and 
clean, it can be located handy to related opera- 
tions to reduce haulage. It improves working 
conditions. Automatically timed, it is simple 
for anyone to operate. 


The TOCCO Engineer nearby will gladly help 
you produce better products at lower cost 
with TOCCO Induction Heating. Free bulletin 
on request. 


e Dept.A e« Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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es WEST COAST 


ministrator has recognized the im- 
portance of this point in his iron 
and steel report to the Congress. 
Consequently, there is reason to 
hope that financing arrangements 
with the government will take ade- 
quate cognizance of this same fact. 
It is now rather generally under- 
stood that the West cannot expect 
to benefit fully from competition 
until excessive financial overheads 
are reduced. 

“The second ‘if’ pertains to the 
railroad freight rates from the 
Geneva, Utah, plant to West Coast 
markets. It is of basic importance 
that these rates reflect the competi- 
tive advantage of location at Ge- 
neva by bearing ldégical relationship 
to transportation costs which exist 
from this area to the Coast on ore, 
pig iron, and cast iron pipe, all of 
which have moved from the Utah 
region. This means that freight 
rates on finished steel products 
cannot be maintained at a level 
more than twice as high as freight 
rates on pig iron or iron ore. Obvi- 
ously, high transportation rates 
for finished steel from Geneva to 
the West Coast where 75 pct of the 
western steel market exists is a 
vital limiting factor, since no com- 
mercial rates have as yet been es- 
tablished.” 

Thoroughly documented and con- 
taining many tables of interest, 


Mr. Berge’s book is attracting 
many readers in the _ business 
world. 


*% * * 


TAH interests are openly and 
actively urging War Assets Ad- 
ministration to accept U. S. Steel’s 
bid. Governor Herbert B. Maw, 
Senator Abe Murdock, Representa- 
tive J. W. Robinson, the Chambers 
of Commerce of Salt Lake City and 
Provo are among those who have 
publicly stated their preference 
for the corporation’s offer contend- 
ing that it is the one most likely 
to assure operation of the plant. 
It is believed by observers that 
if the corporation’s bid is rejected 
and the plant then fails to operate, 
the situation will become an issue 
in the political campaigns in Utah. 
It is reported that the Republicans 
who haven’t won a major office 
since 1930 believe that they could 
make political capital out of the 
situation if the Administration 
turns thumbs down on U. 8S. Steel 
and other plans for operating the 
plant fell through. They contend 
that they could convince voters that 
an idle plant which might have 
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been operating doesn’t qualify as a 
social gain. However, even the Re- 
publicans who foresee this political 
possibility are sincerely promoting 
sentiment in favor of the corpora- 
tion’s bid. 
* * * 
OS ANGELES — All outstand- 
ing rights and interests in the 
Eagle Mountain iron ore mine in 
Riverside County, 130 miles from 
Fontana, have been acquired by 
Kaiser Co., Inc., Iron & Steel Div., 
it has been announced. 

Tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines indicate a large volume 
of high quality ore which covers 
an area seven miles long and which 


is said to be sufficient to assure the 
Fontana plant continual operation 
for approximately 50 yr. 

This mine was originally known 
as the Iron Chief and was reported- 
ly purchased from original locators 
by the Harriman railroad inter- 
ests. Harriman subsequently sold 
the mine to the Southern Pacific 
Land Co. which held it for many 
years. Kaiser Co., Inc., acquired 
title to the property in 1944 from 
the Southern Pacific Land Co., but 
subject to an outstanding lease and 
sale agreement. Acquisition of title 
announced recently makes possible 
large-scale mining operations at an 
early date. 





Nail Supply May Fall 
Short of 1946 Needs 
By About 182,000 Tons 


Washington 
© ¢e¢JIndicated shortage of wire 
nail production for 1946 and 1947 


is causing great concern not only 
to housing officials but to the Dept. 
of Agriculture as well where the 
situation already affects shipping 
of fruit packages. 

Latest overall figures indicate 
1946 minimum nail requirements 
to be around 795,000 tons against 
an estimated supply of 613,000 
tons, or a deficit of about 182,000 
tons. 

The 1947 outlook is no more en- 
couraging. Requirements for the 
year are forecast at approximate- 
ly 835,000 tons with production ex- 
pected to reach no higher than 
654,000 tons, resulting in a 1947 
shortage of 181,000 tons. Officials, 
who decline to be quoted because 
of the obviously unstable factors 
concerned, say the supply figure 
for 1947 is based on the assump- 
tion that early 1946 monthly levels 
can be reached and maintained 
throughout next year. 

The foregoing estimates were 
made after the steel strike but be- 
fore stoppage of mining opera- 
tions. Some current estimates 
place the May loss in nail output 
at as much as 25,000 tons, even 
had a coal agreement been reached 
by the middle of the month. 

It is felt that a substantial shift 
may have occurred in the product 
mix of wire producers to permit 
them to take advantage of the rela- 
tive profitability of certain other 
items. In view of the excess of 


demand over supply, it is officially 
believed that producers may be 
shifting to more profitable items 
at the expense of less profitable 
nails. 

Industry has reported to CPA 
that an additional price increase 
is necessary to induce higher pro- 
duction. While its two price in- 
creases were substantial and 
above average, producers say the 
total does not yet compensate for 
increased costs. A proposal that 
the price be increased another $10 
has been advanced by the industry 
which, it is reported, CPA feels is 
reasonable. OPA is not believed 
to be receptive to a further in- 
crease, however, feeling that con- 
sideration of nails as a low-end 
item would result in similar re- 
quests for other low-end steel 
items and thus complicate the 
overall steel program. 


To Buy Witherbee Stock 
Cleveland 

©¢e¢Republic Steel Corp. has 
purchased from the National City 
Bank of New York all Class A, 
Class B and Class C stock of the 
Witherbee Sherman Corp., owned 
by the bank, at $2.75 per share. 
Witherbee Sherman Corp. owns 
iron ore properties near Port 
Henry, N. Y., and a concentrating 
plant at Port Henry which Re- 
public leased in 1938. 

Republic is offering to purchase 
all Class A, Class B and Class C 
stock in the hands of other own- 
ers at the same price. Letters 
have gone out to all Witherbee 
Sherman stockholders making this 
offer. 
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REASONS FOR USING 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


PE Me npare, 


RESISTANCE TO RUST 
RESISTANCE TO CORROSION 
NON-MAGNETIC 
NON-SPARKING 
RE-USABLE 
ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 
EASY TO CLEAN 
HIGH STRENGTH 
LONG SERVICE LIFE 
LOWER ULTIMATE COST 








BRASS « BRONZES 


IN FAVOR OF 
EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


Here’s the score. 10 or more reasons for using ever- 
lasting fastenings . . . just 1 for common steel. An amaz- 
ing combination of advantages in favor of non-ferrous 
and stainless bolt and nut products . . . only lower first 
cost in favor of common steel. Check the list against 
your own fastening requirements. Write us for details. 


REASON FOR USING 
COMMON STEEL FASTENINGS 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS FROM STOCK 


Harper maintains stocks of over 4360 different items 
.. . large quantities of each. Others being added con- 
stantly. Specials made to order from ample stocks of 
new metals. Write for 104 page 4-color catalog. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2607 Fletcher Street @ Chicago 18, Ill. 


HARPER 


Branch offices: New York 
City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Houston, 
Representatives in 
principal cities 


- 
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¢ International steel car- 
tel is on the way... U.S. 
State Dept. will prob- 
ably meet fait accompli 
in efforts to avoid com- 
bine. 





free that conversations now 

being held will begin rees- 
tablishment of the series of inter- 
national marketing agreements 
that the world knew before the war 
as the steel cartel. Whether the 
rumors be true or not, we can be 
sure that few people over here will 
willingly apply the name “cartel,” 
even if the body exists. Although 
the system still has its merits to 
the European mind, the word has 
developed a flock of undesirable 
connotations that make it unthink- 
able. 

It would be difficult to prove in 
court today that there is in exist- 
ence a single marketing agreement 
in regard to a steel product line, 
but it is not too difficult to show 
logically that in all probability the 
agreements are being drawn up. 
Some seem likely to have been com- 
pleted. 

No one in authority here will 
venture any kind of official state- 
ment on the subject of cartels, for 
a number of reasons. The Labor 
Party now in power in Britain has 
condemned industrial cartels on 
many occasions in the past, and 
there are strong elements in the 
turbulent French political scene 
which are opposed to cartels. There 
is also an underlying awareness 
that the American State Dept. is 
looking with a somewhat unfavor- 


[tree — Rumors are flowing 
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able eye upon the establishment of 
such “gentlemen’s agreements.” 

It is not difficult to find persons 
in responsible jobs here who are 
willing to express “off-the-record” 
semi-official views on the subject 
generally, if one does not press 
them too closely for specifics on 
what is happening. 

The basic element to keep in 
mind as far as the European steel 
industry is concerned is that up to 
1939 the cartel was the “approved, 
standard and logical’ method of do- 
ing business. The only reason we 
could properly assume that the 
cartel would not be reestablished as 
soon as feasible would be that 
something had happened since 1939 
to drastically revise the thinking 
of steel sellers. I do not believe 
that any such thing has happened 
as far as steel producers and sell- 
ers are concerned. 

Compared with its domestic 
markets, Luxemburg was before 
the war the largest steel exporter. 
It has historically furnished much 
of the impetus for the establish- 
ment of marketing agreements, as 
well as the headquarters. I think 


that today the same country is the ° 


most anxious to see the cartel once 
more a going concern. Not only 
does Luxemburg’s steel industry 
depend largely upon exports, but 
the country itself has no other big 
export. Steel is the national for- 
tune. And the men who direct that 
steel industry believe strongly that 
only by international agreements 
with other producers will they be 
able to hold their place without ex- 
cessive price cutting in a highly 
competitive market. 

The same general factors apply 
to the Belgians, who are important 
exporters, although the nation as a 
whole depends considerably less on 
direct steel exports than does Lux- 
emburg. The historic explanation 
of Belgian participation in the pre- 
war cartel was that although the 
producers were inclined not to join, 
their shareholders (some writers 
say the Belgian banks) insisted 
that they sign. Continentals today 
say that the same factors will oper- 
ate in Belgium today. 

In France the position of the 
men who directed the domestic 
cartel and participated in the ex- 
port agreements is still inextricably 
tied up with French politics. The 


elements still exist for full French 
participation, if the government 
chooses to smile upon the operation. 
But the accusations of “collabora- 
tionist” and “Vichyite” have yet to 
be resolved, and only a fool would 
predict today whether the prewar 
leaders will be allowed to resume 
where they left off in 1939. 

If the French Government does 
choose to cast out all the prewar 
direction of the French steel in- 
dustry, there is still no definite in- 
dication that such a_ revolution 
would alter the policy on cartels. 

British steel men are determined 
to play their part in the world ex- 
port market. They decided in 1933 
after years of deliberation that the 
correct way to carry on steel ex- 
porting was through the device of 
a cartel. They are probably still 
of the same mind. 

I recall from the international 
business conference at Rye, N. Y., 
in 1944 that there was considerable 
behind-the-scenes chatter about the 
existence of “good cartels.” The 
British position then, as I recall 
it, was that such arrangements 
should be under some measure of 
government surveillance, but so op- 
erated can be beneficial. No Amer- 
ican opinion otherwise has changed 
their views. 

It will not be difficult to say now 
that the British would be in a 
position to sign up today, in spite 
of the nationalization proposal. The 
Labor Minister of Supply, Mr. John 
Wilmot, who holds the reins on the 
nationalization question, did say 
at the time of the announcement 
that under government ownership 
the industry would join in with 
“current world marketing prac- 
tice.” 

Thus, if the British Iron & Steel 
Federation is able to convince the 
Minister today that world market- 
ing practice in steel is through the 
medium of a cartel, then presum- 
ably the Federation can sign such 
agreement and feel secure in re- 
gard to its future. 

Prewar experience in drawing 
up both the individual product 
agreements and the overall cartel 
agreement for steel gives ample 
evidence that at least in the steel 
business such agreements are some- 
where near as laborious to nego- 
tiate as a peace treaty. Designed 
fundamentally to restrict competi- 
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tion in the export market, there 
are differences of opinion today on 
just when they are best drawn up. 


One group of steel experts in 
London tells me that obviously with 
no one having enough steel to sell, 
and all purchasers clamoring for 
deliveries, there is little incentive 
to the establishment of restrictive 
marketing agreements. There can 
be no doubt that the steel shortage 
is real, and it seems likely to last 
for a matter of years. But as to 
the matter of drawing up a cartel 
today, other sources advise me dif- 
ferently. 


You will remember that the pre- 
war cartel was largely the out- 
growth of the chaotic competition 
of 1930-1931, when the _ export 
prices of most steel products went 
far below any reasonable cost of 
production. The cartel was. form- 
ed as soon thereafter as agree- 
ment could be reached. Thus it 
was in the thirties an instrument, 
born of desperation, in a greatly 
exaggerated buyers’ market, was 
drawn up at the bottom of the 
graph of depression sales. 

In a hypothetical example, if we 
assumed that in 1950 we have 
satiated today’s demand for steel 
and have a mild surplus of steel, 
with keen but not acute competi- 
tion for the world’s market, it 
would probably be most difficult to 
draw up a cartel agreement. All 
parties would be so keen to protect 
and expand their position that ne- 
gotiation for allocating markets 
would be almost impossible. 


Thus in a fairly normal situa- 
tion, agreement on an international 
basis.would be hard to achieve. If 
we go to the other extreme from 
1932, to a situation where there is 
plenty of demand and no one in a 
position to fulfill much of it, we 
again may possibly find the world’s 
producers able to agree on a cartel. 
If there is no keen competition, if 
all producers are basking in the 
light of reflected openhearths, and 
if they are worrying only about in- 
creased output, they can agree on 
restrictions more easily. Taking a 
long term viewpoint they can calm- 
ly agree on dividing the future 
markets, without affecting today’s 
pocketbook or unemployment, or 
the dozen other factors that be- 
come annoying when times are 
tough. 

All of which present the oppo- 


site viewpoint, that 1946 is in fact 
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an ideal year to draw up a steel 
cartel. 1 am personally convinced 
that the latter is true. 

From the opposite side of the 
Atlantic there is today no organiza- 
tion legally equipped to enter into 
such negotiations, under the re- 


Hunger Strike of Ruhr 
Coal Miners Will Be 
Felt Outside Germany 


London 


© ¢ ¢ No European steel producer 
can be considered in these days 
of reconstruction and planning to 
be master of his own fate. In pre- 
war days the enterprising steel- 
maker was the one who had the 
contacts with raw material pro- 
ducers to get what he needed, the 
plant in which to produce it, and 
the sales organization to dispose 
of his production. Today it is at 
the allocation table and within 
the government ministry precincts 
that the decisions are made, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on industrial 
production. 

The steel industry of Luxem- 
burg, seventh largest producer in 
the world before the war, is now 
finding itself at the mercy of the 
big power planning agencies that 
allocate the supply of fuel for 
Europe. The effect of coal alloca- 
tions on production of steel in all 
the European countries is so di- 
rect at present that no study of 
present production figures in any 
country is worth while unless they 
are considered in light of the po- 
tential if adequate fuel were avail- 
able. 

Steel officials in Luxemburg 
felt optimistic in the summer of 
1945 that a very few months 
would find them back at near pre- 
war output levels. All of the pre- 
war factors were there for sub- 
stantial production. But they 
reckoned without the outcome of 
coal and coke availability and 
allocations as devised by the mili- 
tary government in Germany and 
the European Coal Organization. 

Steel production in Luxemburg 
is completely dependent upon im- 
ported coke, nearly all of which is 
imported from Luxemburg-owned 
mines in the Ruhr. In the face 
of an international fuel shortage 
Luxemburg finds that it is al- 
lowed no more than a basic 30 





—~S 


strictions of the Sherman Act and 
the Webb-Pomerene Act. The Steel 
Export Assn. went out of existence 
at the beginning of the war, and 
the clouds of distrust and Thurman 
Arnold hang heavy over would-be 
American postwar cartelizers. 





pet of its prewar imports of coal 
in the division that is made. 

This limitation means that the 
steel industry is effectively 
checked at far below its potential 
capacity due to a shortage of coke. 
Not only is it operating at below 
potential, which is common in all 
of Western Europe, but due to 
the vagaries of the allocation 
plan the Luxemburg industry is 
operating at far below the average 
of industrial activity for the area. 
The reaction of steel executives is 
bitter, just as it is in France, 
where coal imports are also con- 
trolling steel production. 

The reduction of rations in the 
Ruhr due to the grain shortage 
has contributed an added measure 
of chaos to the fuel picture as 
coal production in the Ruhr is al- 
lowed to drop off rapidly, on the 
pretext of a shortage of food. Con- 
tinental experts assert that the 
Germans running the mines have 
laid down an edict of “No food, 
no coal” to the British occupying 
authorities, and have gotten away 
with it. 

The Europeans preach that just 
the opposite should be applied, 
with the occupying authorities 
saying, “No coal, no food.” 

Whatever the situation, output 
from the pits fell rapidly from the 
first week of the ration cut, and 
has only recently stopped its suc- 
cession of losses. Coupled with 
the strike in America, the result 
of the hunger strike has been a 
25 pet cut in basic allocation of 
coal to all importers. 

Berlin reports indicate that al- 
though the coal drop in the Ruhr 
due to the “hunger strike” has 
amounted to only about 10 pct in 
the total tonnage, the Four Power 
Government has used the drop as 
an excuse to reduce the availabil- 
ity of coal for export from Ger- 
many by 25 pet. Thus it may be 
that the direct result of the hun- 
ger strike by Ruhr miners has 
meant 15 pet more coal for Ger- 
many. If such be the case, no 
one will know it better than the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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of SMITHway Welding Electrodes —in Multi-Layer 
vessels as in steel products of every type —is in production... 
actual plant production by A. O. Smith and other manufacturers 
everywhere. 

SMITHway Electrodes are made by welders for welders — backed 
up by a program of research and development that has been con- 
tinuous for 29 years. 

Everywhere farsighted management is studying how welding — 
the modern production tool—improves quality, cuts cost, sim- 
plifies design, speeds production. 


Mild Steel 
High Tensile WELDING ELECTRODES 


nade by 


Stainless Steel 





) Thirteen years of welding research, plus 
five years producing large steel vessels, gave A. O. 
Smith in 1930 the matchless experience from which 
was developed the SMITHway Multi-Layer method 


of pressure-vessel fabrication. 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


Operating pressures, above 5000 p. s. i., 
together with the increased safety demanded by 
the chemical processing industries for wartime 
needs, were met only by mass production of 


SMITHway Multi-Layer vessels. 


A complete line, in- 
cluding three heavy- 
duty models. Rated 
capacities of 150, 
200, 250, 300, 400, 
and 500 amperes. 
Eliminate arc blow, 
save power. Send 
for complete speci- 


fications and prices. 
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e E. G. Hardig, sales executive of 
National Tool Co., Cleveland, has 
been appointed sales representa- 
tive of the organization in the 
Michigan territory with headquar- 
ters in Detroit. With the company 
for 15 yr, Mr. Hardig’s territory 
was the Michigan area until 1943, 
when he was drafted by National 
Tool to serve as general sales man- 
ager during the stress of war 
years. 


© C. R. Mabley will retire from 
the sales staff of SKF Industries, 
Inc., after 31 yr of service, effec- 
tive as of June 1. Mr. Mabley 
joined the company in 1915 and 
for a number of years was man- 
ager of the Detroit district office. 
Since 1941 he has been priorities 
manager in the home office in 
Philadelphia. 


¢ Gilbert H. Krohn has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the 
Detroit district sales office of 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. For several 
years he has been assistant dis- 
trict sales manager for the com- 
pany’s office in Chicago. Mr. Krohn 
succeeds Arthur A. Loeffler who is 
retiring after more than 25 yr 
of service with the Globe Steel 
Tubes Co. Willard C. Christianson, 
whose title has been assistant to 
vice-president in charge of sales 
at the general sales office in Mil- 
waukee, has been transferred to 
the Chicago district sales office 
as sales agent succeeding Mr. 
Krohn. Frederick K. Krell has 
been appointed sales service su- 
pervisor to succeed Mr. Christian- 
son. 


¢ Keith J. Harris, secretary and 
treasurer of the Ross-Meehan 
Foundries, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


has been elected vice-president in - 


addition to his present title, and 
Herbert L. Suplee, assistant sales 
manager, has been named vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Harris has been with the company 
since 1926 and Mr. Suplee since 
1935. 


e E. B. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of 
the American Car & Foundry 
Co.’s St. Louis office, succeeding 
L. W. Martin who has retired. Mr. 
Carpenter entered the employ of 
ACF in 1927 and was appointed 
sales agent at the St. Louis office 
in 1940. 
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PERSONALS 


®* Wynn G. Winkler has been 
named chief refrigeration engi- 
neer of the Parts Div., Reynolds 
Metals Co. in Louisville. Before 
joining Reynolds, Mr. Winkler 
was chief refrigeration engineer 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. Earlier he 
served as a product engineer with 
the Frigidaire Corp. and as a fac- 
tory superintendent and assistant 
to chief engineer of the Kold-Hold 
Mfg. Co. 





J. E. BUTLER, comptroller, Columbia 
Steel Co. 


e J. E. Butler, former assistant 
comptroller of Columbia Steel Co., 
has been elected comptroller of 
the company, a U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary. He succeeds C. T. Red- 
mond, resigned. Prior to taking up 
his new duties with Columbia 
Steel, Mr. Butler was comptroller 
of Geneva Steel Co. 


® George R. Wernisch, assistant 
manager of the Concrete Engi- 
neering Div. of Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., has been appointed 
manager of the firm’s‘Steel Joist 
& Roof Deck Div. He will make 
his headquarters at Ceco’s gen- 
eral offices and plant No. 1 in 
Chicago. 


® Hood Worthington, who has 
been on assignment for the last 3 
yr at the Hanford Engineer 
Works, which the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 


‘operates for the government, has 


been appointed assistant director 
of the recently organized engi- 
neering research section, Rayon 
Technical Div. 


® Ralph C. Berg has been named 
production manager of Le Roi 
Co., Milwaukee. He has been with 
the company for the past 3 yr, in 
which time he has been assistant 
production manager and most re- 
cently, assistant plant superin- 
tendent. 


e V. H. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Railroad 
Div. of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Peterson had former- 
ly been assistant to the president 
and manager of the New York 
office of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, which position he held 
until a month ago when he joined 
the Fairbanks-Morse organization 
as assistant to John W. Barriger, 
III, who has resigned to become 
president of the Monon Railroad. 


® Stanley D. Means has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of domestic sales manager of 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., of Peoria, 
Ill. He has been affiliated with the 
sales dept. for the past 10 yr. 


© M. G. Sedam has been named 
vice-president in charge of re- 
search and production of Alloy 
Rods Co., York, Pa. He has been 
associated with the company since 
1943 as director of research. 


® Charles R. Ince has been ap- 
pointed manager of metal sales of 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, 
and Dwight Marshall has been 
named assistant manager. Andrew 
Fletcher has become executive 
vice-president; Francis Cameron, 
vice-president; George I. Brigden, 
treasurer; Robert Bennett, secre- 
tary; and Charles Fleig and James 
G. Colvin have both been made as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 


® Charles A. Marshall has been 
appointed general manager of 
Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago. George L. Bladholm has been 
appointed special representative. 
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¢ George Bottcher has been made 
construction engineer for Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brack- 
enridge, Pa. He came to Allegheny 
Ludlum in 1940 as a member of 
the engineering staff. Previously, 
he had worked with the Bureau 
of Yards & Docks, Navy Dept., and 
with the Construction Div. of the 
War Dept. 


e Colin R. Grant has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of Mich- 
igan Seamless Tube Co., South 
Lyon, Mich. 


e Alwin A. Gloetzner has been 
selected to head up the new south- 
eastern territory for the New De- 
parture Div. of General Motors 
Corp. Mr. Gloetzner has been in 
charge of New Departure’s Wash- 
ington office and will continue to 
make his headquarters there. 


e H. L. Cushing has been named 
district sales manager of Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. in 
Dallas. Other district managers 
appointed are: W. R. Hall, Boston; 
S. J. Houston, New York; D. H. 
Risher, Charlotte, N. C.; and W. 
A. Summers, Buffalo. L. O. Braun 
has been appointed sales promo- 
tion manager for the eastern re- 
gion, and W. W. Gibbs, southern 
region. 


* Lt. Stanley E. Wolkenheim, U. 
S. Navy, has been appointed sales 
manager, Water Heater Sales Div., 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago. Before entering the 
Navy, he was with the company 
in the treasury dept. and was man- 
ager of the company’s Buffalo 
branch. 


* Harold B. Newell has been ap- 
pointed budget director of the 
Mfg. Div. of the Crosley Corp., 
Cincinnati. For the past 2 yr he 


has been comptroller of Kaylon, 
Ine. 


* Anthony J. Stremble, for 30 yr 
drafting supervisor of the Foster 
Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.. 
has retired. 


* Paul W. Heasley has been elect- 
ed assistant treasurer of the 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., De- 
troit. He formerly was assistant 
treasurer of Triumph Industries, 
Inc., Elkton, Md. 


PERSONALS 





FRANCIS X. WIGET (left), secretary, and J. E. 





MeWILLIAMS (right), 


general purchasing agent, Blaw-Knox Co. 


® Francis X. Wiget has been elect- 
ed secretary of the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Wiget has been 
a member of the law dept. of the 
company for the past 5 yr. In addi- 
tion to his new duties as secretary, 
he will continue as assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the company. J. E. 
McWilliams has been named gen- 
eral purchasing agent of Blaw- 
Knox. He has been with the 
company for the past 26 yr, and 
until his present appointment was 
purchasing agent of the Blaw- 
Knox Div. He succeeds the late 
Walter Nuttall. 


¢ John H. Prout has joined the 
Detroit office of Acme Steel Co. 
For 17 yr Mr. Prout was associ- 
ated with the Morrison Stitching 
Machine Div. of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., which division was re- 
cently acquired by Acme Steel Co. 


® Gordon W. MacKinney has been 
made assistant manager of the 
installations dept. of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Propeller Div., at 
Caldwell, N. J. Mr. MacKinney has 
been associated with the Propeller 
Div. since 1942 as an installation 
engineer and for the past 2 yr has 
supervised commercial installa- 
tions. He was formerly associated 


with the International General 
Electric Co. in ‘New York. 
e Arthur J. Eaton, assistant 


treasurer of the J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis., has retired after 34 
yr association with the firm. 


e B. A. Evans has been named 
manager of the wheel and brake 
manufacturing dept. of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
R. J. Keller has been made tech- 


nical manager. 


e Harry J. Halliday, formerly as- 
sistant purchasing agent for the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent. He has been with the 
company 35 yr. 


® William L. Jenkins has been ap- 
pointed manager of the recently 
created electronic applications 
development dept. of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. He 
joined the company in 1940 and 
for the last several years had been 
an experimental engineer. W. F. 
Billingsley has been named man- 
ager of tire construction of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. He was man- 
ager of tire testing from 1933 to 
1941 and had been assigned to 
special tire development prob- 
lems during the war. 


® Herbert H. Roosa has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Manze] 
Bros. Co. of Buffalo. Mr. Roosa 
for the past 10 yr has been associ- 
ated with the sales dept. of the 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works. 


e J. J. Schmidt has been appointed 
superintendent of the Landis 
Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
succeeding J. G. Harper. 
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MATTHEW R. ROSSE, export mana- 
ger, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


© Matthew R. Rosse has been ap- 
pointed export manager for the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New 
York, including all divisions and 
subsidiaries. Mr. Rosse has been 
export manager of Wickwire 
Spencer Steel, a division of CF&l 
since 1948. Previously he was as- 
sociated with the American Chain 
& Cable Co. 


°e L. W. Graaskamp has been 
named general sales manager of 
American Can Co., New York. He 
joined the organization in 1920 
and in 1934 became assistant dis- 
trict sales manager of the Pack- 
ers’ Can Div. He was transferred 
to New York as assistant general 
sales manager in 1944. 


© James L. Morse, 62, mechanical 
engineer in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation Branch of Design and 
Construction at Denver, died May 
5, following an emergency op- 
eration. 


® Vere B. Edwards, 56, president 
of Dravo Corp., died May 8 while 
attending a meeting of the exec- 
utive committee of the corporation 
at its Neville Island plant, Pitts- 
burgh. 


® Charles E. Price, in recent years 
operator of A. C. Buckley Co., 
North Attleboro, Mass., and for- 
merly superintendent of the Sword 
Div. of the Ames Sword Co., 
Chicopee, died recently. 
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—— PERSONALS 


® Edward R. Williams, formerly 
president, and David P. Williams, 
formerly vice-president, are no 
longer connected with the Vulcan 
Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


® Harry Patton, director of sales, 
service and advertising of the In- 
dian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, 
Mass., for the past 3 yr, has re- 
signed. His work will be taken 
over temporarily by Ralph B. 
Rogers, president. 


® Maj. Joseph P. Somers, recently 
discharged from the Army, has 
joined the Philadelphia sales office 
of the Wyckoff Steel Co. 


® Robert Wardrop has been made 
assistant manager of glass adver- 
tising and promotion for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
Prior to his service with the Army, 
he was manager of the firm’s 
Duluth, Minn. warehouse for more 
than 3 yr. Clarence E. Ralston 
has retired as safety director of 
the company. Mr. Ralston has 
been associated with the glass 
company’s safety dept. for more 
than 23 yr. Prior to his associa- 
tion with Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
he held the position of assistant 
safety engineer with the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. 


e B. W. Rogers has been appoint- 
ed Akron, Ohio district representa- 


tive of Hammond Iron Works, 
Warren, Pa. 
© Howard Fogg, former AAF 


fighter pilot, has been appointed 
art consultant of the American 
Locomotive Co., New York. 


.. OBITUARY... 


e Harry Erickson, 55, production 
manager for International Har- 
vester Co., Milwaukee plant, died 
May 4. 


© Williagy H. Bacon, 74, former 
oresidelliler the Boston iron and 
steel firm of Bacon & Co. died at 
York, Me., May 10. He retired in 
1934. 


te 


® Richard C. Harrison, 76, treas- 
urer of the abrasive manufactur- 
ing firm of Harrison & Co., Inc., 
died at Haverhill, Mass., May 9. 





ROY A. EGELHOFF, sales represen- 
tative, Titan Metal Mfg. Co. 


® Roy A. Egelhoff has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of 
Titan Metai Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, 
Pa., for Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
southern Illinois and southwestern 
Indiana, with offices in St. Louis. 


© Thomas H. Fawcett has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for the 
Locomotive Div. of the Vulcan 
Iron Works of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Before going with Vulcan, Mr. 
Fawcett was connected with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, serv- 
ing successively as draftsman, de- 
signer, engineer and sales engineer 
in their Locomotive Div., for near- 
ly 30 yr. 


® Bernard C. Ziegler, 62, one of 
the founders and active head of 
the West Bend Aluminum Co., 
West Bend, Wis., since 1911, died 
May 8 after a short illness. 


© Edmund D. Barry, associated 
with Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
for 40 yr prior to his retirement in 
1943, died May 6 at Alameda, 
Calif. He had been superintendent 
of company plants at Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, assistant operating 
manager at Chicago, and prior to 
his retirement, manager of indus- 
trial relations in New York. 


® John E. Kordenbrock, 72, Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co. dem- 
onstrator for 47 yr, died at his 
home in Cincinnati recently. 


——— 
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JN countless difficult 
jobs Fairbanks-Morse Motors 
have proved their outstanding 
qualities. However exacting the 
requirements, however heavy 
the service, users find that 
these motors have the efficiency 
and the stamina that mean eco- 
nomical, uninterrupted power. 


You, too, can invest in Fair- 
banks-Morse Motors with con- 
fidence. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 


G 
F2M 


Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines 
Scales * Motors « Pumps * Generators 
Magnetos * Stokers + Railroad Motor 


Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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Dear E 


TUBES FOR 2000°F 
Sir: 

We have read with considerable in- 
terest the letter in “Dear Editor” in 
the Apr. 25 issue from Danciger Oil 
& Refining Co. While we agree that 
AISI 310 stainless is a perfect metal 
for this application, we are far from 
satisfied with your list of suppliers. 
To the best of our knowledge we have 
manufactured the first 310 stainless 
tubing and probably even today are 
still manufacturing the most.... 


J. A. DEITRICH 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Welded Alloy Tube Div. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Kenilworth, N. J. 


ELECTRODE MOISTURE TESTER 
Sir: 

I see that R. O. Breuer of the Pasa- 
dena Dry Docks (“Dear Editor,” Dec. 
6, 1945) has asked for information 
regarding moisture determination in 
electrode coatings used by my firm. I 
should be pleased to give Mr. Breuer 
all information he requires if he will 
write me directly. The moisture de- 
termination equipment described in 
my paper is, I believe, available on 
the American market... . if it is not, 
I could give him addresses of labora- 
tory equipment companies in this 
country who sell this equipment .. . 


: G. HAIM, 
Research &€ Development Dept. 

Are Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

London, England 

@ Moisture testers of the type discussed in 

reader Haim's article are marketed by Bra- 


bender Corp., Rochelle Park, N. J.—Ed. 


NICKEL PLATING REFERENCE 
Sir: 

We would appreciate it very much 
if you will send any reprints or data 
that you might have pertaining to 
small black nickel plating procedure 
equipment and setup. 


CHARLES STRECK 

‘ Plant Engineer 
Hussman-Ligonier Co. 
St. Louis 6 


@ E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has 
developed a process for small black nickel 
plating. Suggest you write their Electro- 
plating Chemical Div., Wilmington, Del_—Ed. 





X RAY TUBE MANUFACTURE 
Sir: 

Will you please send a copy of the 
article “Metallurgical Aspects of X 
Ray Tube Manufacture” by M. J. 
Zunick which appears in the Apr. 11 
issue, 


CYRUS A. POOLE 
Manager—K Ray Products 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours € Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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HIGH PRESSURE FEEDING 
Sir: 

We would appreciate your sending 
us a few copies of the article “High- 
Pressure Feeding of Static Molds” as 
described in the Jan. 10 and 17 issues. 

K. WITHEY 
Process Engineer 
Crucible Steel Casting Co. 
Milwaukee 


LOW MOLY DETERMINATION 
Sir: 

We have read your recent reference 
in “Newsfront,” Feb. 7, 1946, concern- 
ing the qualitative testing for molyb- 
denum in steels. Over the past years 
we have successfully applied the thio- 
cyanate chemical reaction to this ele- 
ment, that is in the differentiation of 
18 Cr-8 Mi-3 Mo-1 Ti and 18 Cr-8 
Ni-1 W-1 Ti steels. An outline of this 





procedure, as applied to bulk material, 
is as follows: Fix the adapter (shown 
in the accompanying illustration) on- 
to the specimen, sealing the joint with 
plasticine. Add a few ml of cone. 
hydrochlorie acid followed by a simi- 
lar volume of cone. nitric acid. After 
the material has been sufficiently at- 
tacked, break the seal, catching the 
solution in a small breaker. Dilute 
well to inhibit the immediate effect of 
the nitric acid and add an excess of 
potassium thiocyanate solution fol- 
lowed by an excess of 30 pct stannous 
chloride solution. The ferric thiocya- 
nate color is destroyed but the char- 
acteristic carmine-red color given by 
molybdenum is not decomposed under 
the conditions outlined. 


This reaction may be applied “elec- 
trographically” although we have had 
limited experience in this direction. 
The material is “electrographed” for 
% min using dilute nitric acid. The 
absorbing paper is subsequently treat- 
ed with aqueous potassium thiocya- 


nate followed by sodium thiosulphate 
solution. A carmine-pink coloration 
located within or at the edge of the 
zone decolorized by the thiosulphate 
indicates molybdenum. The presence 
of 0.5 pet of this metal can be detected 
by this procedure. This method is ¢ca- 
pable of giving a positive reaction on 
steels with molybdenum contents as 
low as 0.15 to 0.25 pet, although a 
fair amount of experience is necessary 
in order to attain these limits. 
W. T. ELWELL 

Analytic Section, Research Dept 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Billingham, England 
@ Our thanks to reader Elwell for those 
interesting notes. Incidentally, Townsend of 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. has reported 
(The Iron Age, Apr. I1, 1946, p. 49), a 
modification of the qualitative spot test for 
molybdenum which permits the rapid sepa- 
ration of the NE and SAE 4000 steels from 
non-molybdenum types, as well as steels 
with high residual molybdenum content from 
steels to which molybdenum has been inten- 


tionally added, as NE 8600.—Ed. 





K-46 STEEL? 
Sir: 

We are desirous of obtaining infor- 
mation and chemical analysis on a 
steel known as K-46. We would ap- 
preciate any help you can extend us, 


Ww. P. WILLIAMS 
National Steel Sales Co. 
Seattle 


@ The closest we have been able to come 
to K-46 is the K-42b mcterial of Westing- 
house, and the KL, KM series of Universal- 
Cyclops. Perhaps some reader may be ac- 
quainted with the designation K-46 and will 
let us have the data to pass on to Mr. 
Williams.—Ed. 


ALUMINUM ENAMEL COATING 
Sir: 

In the Jan. 31 issue on the “News- 
front” page, is an item mentioning 
that a vitreous enamel-coated cast 
aluminum is in the experimental 
stage. We are interested in this ap- 
plication on magnesium alloys and 
would like to know who is doing this 
experimental work. 

A. MacLEOD, 

Metallurgical Dept. 
Dow Chemical Co., 
Vidland, Mich. 
@ This experimental work is underway in 
several eastern foundries but the company 
developing the material is not yet prepared 
to make a general announcement.—Ed. 


WHAT PRICE EVOLUTION 
Sir: 

In the issue of Mar. 28 there is an 
editorial called “What Price Evolu- 
tion.” Would you kindly give me per- 
mission to use this editorial in our 
company paper, The Washburn News. 
This is an internal publication. 


J. R. LA WRENCE 
Product Destquer 
Washburn Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


@ You have our permission.—Ed. 


. oo Fe we 


SHARE THE Wopere-Worrres’ 





... with Corbin-Phillips Screws! 


Drive an ordinary screw and you'll get the 
‘Wobble Worries’. . . fear that the driver will 
slip from the slot and jimmy up the product. 
Wobble Worries slow you down! 

Wobble Worry accidents are wasteful and 
costly. They have no place in a competitive 
economy. Eliminate them once and for all with 
the “Centered Driving” of Corbin-Phillips 
Screws. 

With Corbin-Phillips, the bit is anchored in 
the screw both ways — and the screw is driven 
true all the way. Spoiled work stops — pro- 


duction goes up — and Wobble Worries go 
out the window. 

And remember, Corbin-Phillips Screws 
are noted for their uniformity. 


CORBIN SCREW DIVISION 


The American Hardware Corpo 


NEW BRITAIN 


Pew Britain 
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This Industrial Week... — 


¢ Balanced Steel Distribution Being Wrecked 


¢ Months to Be Required for a Normal Flow 


¢ Government Takes Over Coal Mines 


PROPERLY balanced distribution of steel, an 

absolute necessity for full peacetime production 

of products for which the public are clamoring, 
has almost been completely wrecked for the next sev- 
eral months at least. The damage inflicted on the flow 
of steel into major consuming channels by the steel 
strike has been so greatly exaggerated by the current 
coal impasse that makers of automobiles, household 
appliances, various consumer goods, construction ma- 
terial and industrial requirements will see many 
months pass before they will be able to obtain a com- 
plete-and orderly flow of the parts necessary to step 
up their production programs. 

Another major factor which stems from the steel 
strike settlement and which is causing a concentration 
on the production of some steel products and almost 
an elimination in the output of others is the steel 
price picture. Steel companies have been forced to 
produce those items on which the profit is greater in 
order to offset what they claim are unreasonable costs 
in the production of other items. 

Although sharp curtailments have been made in 
steelmaking rates during the coal strike, cutbacks in 
finishing operations have been far more pronounced 
on steel products such as bars, reinforcing bars, plates 
and merchant pipe. Emphasis has been on the use of 
available facilities for flat-rolled material such as 
sheets and strip, for which the demand has been 
greater and on which the return is larger. 

This situation has found many steel consumers able 
to get some flat-rolled material but unable to complete 
their production cycle because of the scarcity of other 
products flowing through their manufacturing lines. 
Until such time as OPA realigns price relationships to 
produce a comparable return across-the-board, the 
hard-boiled policy of concentrating output on some 
products and reducing production of others will stick. 
A reflection of this situation is the steady withdrawal 
of firms from the production of track spikes and 
bolts which after mid-year will prevent the railroads 
from buying sufficient fastenings to lay the rails 
which are being produced. 


URING the first week of the coal truce, ship- 
ments of coal to steel companies had no effect on 
steel operations but actually a drop occurred. This 
week, the second week of the truce, finds the steel ingot 
operating rate unchanged from last week at 49 pct of 
rated capacity. Even this rate may be revised sub- 
sequently because some plants were forced down com- 
pletely on Tuesday of this week. 
Now that the coal mines have been taken over 
authoritative sources now long familiar with the 
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coal labor pattern definitely expect that the govern- 
ment will make a deal with John L. Lewis which will 
include a compromise on the health and welfare de- 
mand and a substantial increase in wages. Following 
that it would be expected that the government will, 
after a certain time, hand the mines back to the op- 
erators with the latter holding the bag. 


HE terrific setback experienced by the steel indus- 

try since the first of the year has made it certain 
that the steel tonnage set up by governmental authori- 
ties for European rehabilitation purposes will not go 
abroad this year, although some token shipments may 
be made. Domestic steel demand is so far ahead of 
domestic production that steel salesmen abroad are 
twiddling their thumbs while some European coun- 
tries are stepping up their own steel output for export 
purposes as well as increasing capacity. 

Some normal export business is being carried on 
but it is a drop in the bucket compared with requests 
being received by steel companies in this country from 
almost every foreign location. Major steel firms are 
exporting steel on the same basis that applies to 
American consumers—a quota system based on pre- 
war shipments. By the time the United States steel 
industry is in a position to supply substantial quanti- 
ties of steel abroad, European steel mills and those 
in other parts of the world may have become greatly 
expanded and may be in a position to supply a good 
portion of what was once imported from this country. 

As soon as the coal strike is ended, most mills will 
re-examine their quota allotments to customers for 
the last half of the year in order to determine how 
much must be eliminated to bring future commitments 
into line with anticipated production. Many mills have 
as yet made no decisions as to when their order books 
will be officially opened for 1947. It may be that most 
steel firms will begin to accept next year’s orders by 
mid-year. 

Although production of Tinplate for the food pack 
has been under top government pressure, removal of 
restrictions on Tinplate for other uses when the food 
situation has been taken care of may find producers 
not too eager to boost their output. Tinplate producers 
have fallen in line on the decision not to seek revision 
of this year’s contracts to take into account the ad- 
vance allowed by OPA, but there is evidence that they 
are not too happy about it. 

The Scrap situation throughout the country re- 
mains tighter than ever this week. With the Coal 
situation still precarious Pig Iron supplies will be far 
from meeting demand and emphasis will still remain 
on the use of Scrap to replace unavailable Pig Iron. 








e STRIP PRODUCTION PAMPERED—Because oi top 
heavy orders strip producers have favored this item over 
others in making production cutbacks. Shipments have been 
relatively well maintained to date. Nonintegrated producers 
have in most cases enjoyed the same access to available 
semifinished material as steel producers’ own finishing de- 
partments. Nonintegrated customers of a Detroit mill are 
reported getting particularly good treatment. 


e RAIL PRODUCTION CONTINUES—Although rail 
production schedules for the tirst half are far below the 
carriers’ requirements, production has not suffered as much 
as some items during the coal strike. An exception, of 
course, is the Pittsburgh district where all products have 
been hard hit. Biggest worry currently is the unsolved 













































® OIL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS—A 
ind strong demand tor oil country tubular products has 
extended backlogs to about five to six months. Producers 
are quick to point out, however, that production is high and 
the situation is a very healthy one. With about 28,000 wells 
expected to be drilled this year, stocks both mill and held, 
pretty well cleaned out. The field are, in fact, 
better than mill stocks, and it is quite likely that some mill 
stocks depots will never again be reinstated. Line pipe is 
probably the tightest item now, with drill pipe next. 


® BRITISH STEEL OUTPUT-—Steel production in the 
United Kingdom for April totaled 1,129,400 tons, compared 
with 1,059,900 tons in the same month last year. Pig iron 
output increased for the month with production totaling 
666,100 tons, compared with 616,400 tons in the same month 
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NOT ONLY 


CUTTING MATERIAL 


BUT HOW YOU USE IT THAT COUNTS 


Sead for 


THIS 
BOOKLET 


Complete shop data on the prop- 
erties, uses, forms, sizes and 
methods of handling every mem- 
ber of the extensive Allegheny 
Ludlum family of Tool Steels— 
170 pages, handily pocket-sized 
and indexed for easy reference. 
Write for it today—on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 1A—41 


W&D 371 


ART DES. REE AEN RE 
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HERE’S hardly a single cutting 
operation that can’t, in some 
way, be improved. Our record files 
contain hundreds of instances. Re- 
design of the tool itself often works 


wonders. In other cases, a switch of 


cutting materials shows a marked 
increase in production, or in pieces 
between grinds. 

That’s the job of our Mill Service 
organization—to work with you for 
improvement—and the Allegheny 
Ludlum line now offers you abso- 
lutely complete selection. The r: ange 
extends from Carmet carbide metal 
blanks and tipped tools—through 
ALX cast alloy-metal ground bits— 
to DBLand Super DBL low-tungsten 
high speed steels, as well as the 
various high-tungsten and ‘“‘moly” 


types of high speed steels. Call us 
in, any time, anywhere. 


ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
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U. S. Government Closes 


In on Coal Strike— 


Seizes Mines 


New York 


e «© © The coal controversy was 
stalemated this week when the 
Government suddenly decided to 
take over the mines. Some sources 
had believed that the rail situa- 
tion would be cleared up first, but 
it appears that the Administration 
felt that the threatened rail strike 
would not take place. The next 
step was to seize the mines and 
attempt production of coal, the 
lack of which is now endangering 
the entire reconversion program. 

What success the Government 
will have in operating the mines 
was questionable at mid-week. 
While some miners will cooperate 
with the President, most of them 
will do whatever John L. Lewis 
says. At any rate it will take at 
least a week to 10 days before a 
heavy movement of coal reaches 
consumers. 

While further meetings between 
the operators and the union may 
take place under government pres- 
sure, they will be just as futile as 
those which preceded. According 
to some sources, it is expected that 
with the Administration taking 
over the coal mines it will face 
the prospect of the miners refus- 
ing to go back to the pits in case 
the present truce is not extended. 

With the Government moving 
in on the mines, veteran observer- 
ers believe the pattern will be sim- 
ple—the government will offer an 
1846¢ an hr or slightly higher raise 
and compromise with John L. 
Lewis on the payroll assessment 
for a miners’ welfare fund. 

Steel companies which have 
been the unwilling spearhead with 
which John L. Lewis created the 
crisis in order to gain pressure for 
his demands will continue to 
Struggle along at a steel rate far 
below normal until the mine work- 
ers’ issues are settled. In some 


i 


WHAT'S THE DOPE, JOHN? John L. 


Lewis, UMW head, 


is telling reporters he will insist on a health and welfare 
fund to be included in new coal contracts, but he hasn't told 
them what he intends to do now that the government has 
taken over the mines. He might make a bargain with Uncle 


Sam or vice versa. 


districts the two-week truce which 
ends this Saturday has meant little 
in the way of coal supplies from 
steel company-owned coal mines. 

Roving pickets have closed down 
some mines, at other locations 
miners just refused to show up 
and at other pits absenteeism was 
so heavy on some days that a mere 
trickle of coal left the mines. Steel 
company coal mines have been par- 
ticularly hard hit by wide varia- 
tions in output at those mines 
which operated during the truce 
The result has been that steel op- 
erating rates are expected to be 
highly erratic over the next few 
weeks with substantial variations 
among different steel companies. 

* 


Pittsburgh 


©eeQOn paper the coal true: 
looked like a silver lining in the 
dark clouds to the steel industry, 
but in effect those dark clouds re- 
mained dark and the silver lining 
never showed through. Some coal 
came down river to the mills, but 
the amount was picayunish. Gov- 
ernment priorities took coal from 
mines that normally produce for 
consumers classified with first pri- 
ority under the government direc- 
tive. Western Pennsylvania cap- 
tive mines worked part time dur- 
ing the week, reaching a peak on 
May 15 with 20 of the 37 mines 
working, 10,369 of the normal 25,- 
130 workers on the job, and pro- 
ducing 59,627 tons of coal against 
a normal of 132,500 tons. By May 
18, however, the operations fell to 


eight mines working and 29 down, 
with production totaling only 17, 
OOO tons. 

Last Monday, only eight of the 
captive mines were operating, 
six underground operations and 
two strip operations. As a matter 
of fact, strip operations are pro- 
viding by far the bulk of the com 
mercial coal produced, which now 
totals about 76,500 tons a day 
against a normal of 167,000 tons. 
Weirton’s National mine and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
Buckeye London mine, both strip 
operations, were in production last 


O° 
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week. The Warwick mine, serving 
public utilities, the Mather mine. 
termed a “half-captive’” mine, 
J&L’s Shannopin mine, Crucible 
Steel Co.’s Crucible mine, U. S&S. 
Stee!l’s Palmer Dock operation, and 
Allegheny - Ludlum’s Allegheny 
Coal & Coke Co. mine were the 
other captive operations working 
on Monday. 

Major underground operations 
classed as commercial that were 
not in operation were: Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., 17 mines; Westmoreland 
Coal, five mines; Hillman Coal & 
Coke, 10; Westmoreland Mining 
Co., five; Jamison Coal Co., three 
of four; and Consolidation Coal 
Co., two mines. 

The coal coming to U. 8S. Steel 
Corp.’s Pittsburgh operations did 
relieve to a minor extent a critical 
gas shortage on some finishing op 
erations. The corporation’s Clair 
ton Coke works maintained its 15 
pet operation. J&L dropped its 
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production rate this week, but part 
of this is the result of a strike of 
company-owned railroad employ- 
ees on Saturday, May 18, which 
lasted an entire shift. 


Chicago 


©¢e¢Most mills in this district 
have received some coal shipments 
as a result of the truce. Wiscon- 
sin Steel works of International 
Harvester Co., whose workers are 
represented by the Progressive 
Mine Workers Union, and thus 
which has a good prospect of con- 
tinued coal receipts whatever the 
result of the UMW truce, boosted 
its operating rate accordingly. The 
other mills having hot metal oper- 
ations are more wary of the un- 
certainties involved and have in- 
creased operations little or only 
slightly. Only one blast furnace 
has been added in the district 
since the truce. Curtailments in 
electric furnace and finishing de- 
partments of the steel producers, 
and in nonferrous smelter opera- 
tions which resulted from power 
use restrictions, all have been re- 


stored. 
- 


Washington 


© ¢-e¢Effective May 17, captive 
bituminous coal mines, heretofore 
without ceiling prices, if ordered 
by the government to divert coal 
to regular commercial channels 
during the present coal emergency, 


may sell at once at the ceiling 
price of the nearest mine in the 
same or substantially similar 
seam, OPA has announced. 

This action also makes provi- 
sion that high-cost captive mines 
that cannot sell at these ceilings 
without financial loss if directed 
to sell in regular commercial chan- 
nels may enter into agreements 
with their buyers to retroactively 
charge any higher ceiling that may 
be authorized by OPA for such 


INDUSTRY ————“Y 


high costs. Meanwhile, they should 
apply to OPA’s national office for 
ceiling price adjustments. 

Captive mines are included in 
the May 13 action which allows 
all sellers of bituminous coal to 
enter into agreements with their 
buyers to retroactively charge for 
the amount of any increase in Ceil- 
ing price later granted by OPA to 
take care of increased costs re- 
sulting from present wage nego- 
tiations. 





Eastern Pennsylvania 
Mills Get Carbon Steel 


Plate Price Increase 
Philadelphia 


© e¢e¢Eastern Pennsylvania steel 
mills have not yet reduced their 
openhearth operations significant- 
ly since most of these mills’ open- 
hearths are either oil or gas fired. 
However, should there fail to be a 
final conclusion of the coal strike 
at the end of the truce most mills 
here consider that their operations 
will have to be curtailed immedi- 
ately as already the pig iron short- 
age is acute and threatens to grow 
worse. 

Mills would be able to employ 
cast scrap to supplement their pig 
iron supply except that that grade 
of scrap is practically unobtain- 
able in this area now with foun- 
dries employing devious methods 


TEMPORARY? Here is the first train load of coal to reach Chicago after the two- 
week truce in the coal strike went into effect. Whether or not this represents a 
temporary easement in the nation’s industrial plight will be settled soon, 
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to assure their own requirements 
insofar as possible. Therefore, 
some mills are using a larger pro- 
portion of steel scrap in their 
melts than normal and are adding 
graphite in order to bring up the 
carbon content. 

Steel scrap itself is reported by 
a number of the mills here to be 
in short supply and this situation 
is attributed to the diversion of 
dealer activity to the more profit- 
able salvage of marketable stee!} 
items in the current tight market 
for steel products. It is also as- 
sumed that the relatively small 
margin of profit on which yard 
men are now operating, with in- 
creasing labor and equipment 
costs, has served to limit their in- 
terest in scrap preparation and 
shipments. 

Four eastern Pennsylvania mills 
have been granted price exceptions 
on carbon steel plates ranging 
from $2 per ton to $6 per ton. All 
these producers are applying the 
increases except one which has not 
yet determined how it will apply 
the increase to several of its prod- 
ucts. It is understood that the 
unwillingness of this mill to apply 
the full increase is due to a com- 
petitive situation. 

Other producers recognize that 
the price increases represented by 
the exceptions place their prod- 
ucts at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition with the larger producers 
but in view of the present market 
for steel products the differential 
is not considered significant at this 
time. The price exemptions on 
carbon steel plates granted by 
OPA to mills in this area are as 
follows: Alan Wood Steel Co., $5: 
Central Iron & Steel Co., $6; 
Lukens Steel Co., $5; Worth Steel 
Co., $2. Phoenix Iron Co. has made 
application to OPA for a price in- 
crease on certain products but this 
has not yet been granted. 

Officials of most mills in this 
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area are unwilling to believe that 
a railway strike could be permitted 
by the government to occur and 
they are therefore not particularly 
concerned with the effects of such 
a contingency. Should such a 
strike occur, officials are all 
agreed that the failure of incom- 
ing supplies and complete termi- 
nation of deliveries would make 
it necessary to close down opera- 
tions at once. 


Canadian Steel Mills 
Take Sharp Cut Due 
To U.S. Coal Strike 





Toronto 


eeeThe truce in the United 
States’ soft coal strike is not ex- 
pected to result in any speedy re- 
newed flow of coal to Canadian 
steel companies. It is learned from 
official sources that both the Steel 
Co. of Canada, Hamilton and Al- 
goma Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, 
are nearing the end of their coal 
supplies and unless speedy relief 
is forthcoming there will be dras- 
tic curtailment in _ production 
schedules. Dominion Steel & Coal 
Co., Sydney, N. S., which obtains 
practically its entire coal supply 
within Nova Scotia will not be as 
seriously effected although its sup- 
ply may tighten due to the fact 
that there has been emergency di- 
version of Nova Scotia coal sup- 
plies to the Province of Quebec. 

Already Canada’s primary iron 
and steel producers have been af- 
fected by the coal strike. Pig iron 
production at Algoma Steel Corp. 
and at Dominion Steel & Coal Co. 
has been cut back 25 pct by a gov- 
ernment order to conserve coke 
for domestic heating needs next 
winter, but so far the order has 
not applied to the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada. However, if the coal situa- 
tion becomes worse further pro- 
duction cuts will be necessary. 
Officials of the Steel Co. of Can- 
ada announced that recent coke 
output was 70 pct of normal with 
pig iron also substantially re- 
duced. One of the company’s blast 
furnaces recently relined and now 
ready to blow in, remains idle 
owing to the uncertainty of the 
coal situation. The company re- 
ports output of steel continuing 
near capacity but with a possibil- 
ity of early curtailments for lack 
of fuel tq fire openhearths and of 
pig iron and scrap to feed these 
furnaces. 
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WILL THEY OR WON'T THEY? 


These western Pennsylvania soft coal miners 


refuse to obey John L. Lewis’ order to return to the pits for a two-week truce. 
They have been drilled so long with the slogan “No contract, no work” that now 
that government has taken over the mines, a contract with Uncle Sam may be 
the only thing which will bring forth the coal. 


The first effect of the Federal 
Government’s order to conserve 
coke has been a sharp reduction 
in supply of foundry pig iron for 
the Canadian market. The cut 
back in iron output also will limit 
steel] production. The immediate 
affect of reduced steel supply has 


been a cut in schedules for rolling 
rails at Algoma Steel Corp. and 
Dominion Steel & Coal Co. as this 
item is considered the least impor- 
tant of the finished products due 
to the fact that Canadian railroads 
are well supplied and it will be the 
export demand that will be cut off. 





OPA Raises Alloy Steel 


Increase to 8.2 Pct 
Washington 


eee OPA has decided to boost al- 
loy steel prices 4.2 pet, making a 
total increase in alloy prices of 8.2 
pet since Mar. 1. Official announce- 
ment of the increase will be made 
shortly, since the necessary clear- 
ances have been obtained. 








OPA says this increase will 
compensate for higher labor costs 
confronting alloy prod s and 


that it averages the v us in- 
creases given carbon steel prod- 
ucts. 






When the action is annount 
OPA will also allow the 8.2 
increase granted on Mar. 1 for all 
sizes of screen wire cloth (except 
18 x 14 mesh) to apply also to all 
sizes of steel wire screen cloth, 
both black painted and galvanized. 

There will also be a new sched- 
ule of extras for hot and cold- 


rolled carbon steel] sheet and strip 
of selected rimmed stock steel so 
as to permit proper charges for 
drawing quality in these 
products. The new list of extras 
for drawing quality in uncoated 
or coated hot and cold-rolled car- 
bon steel sheet and strip is as fol- 
lows: 12 gage and heavier, 15¢ per 
100 lb; 13 gage to 21 gage, 25¢ per 
100 lb; and 22 gage and lighter, 
35¢ per 100 Ib. 

In addition, OPA will permit re- 
sellers of iron and steel products 
on the Pacific Coast to include 
again in their maximum prices the 
amount by which all rail delivery 
costs exceed the cost of rail and 
water delivery. On May 10, OPA 
removed these charges for higher 
all rail rates from resellers’ price 
schedules on the assumption that 
rail and water transportation had 
increased to a point where this 
Special rate relief was not neces- 
sary. Investigation proved this 
assumption to be erroneous. 


deep 
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Steel Industry Wages 


Continue to Increase 
New York 


© @ © The average hourly earnings 
of workers receiving hourly, piece- 
work or tonnage wages in the steel 
industry established a record of 
135.1¢ per hr in March of this 
year, according to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. This record 
was made although steel produc- 
tion, (compared to that in March 
of a year ago) reflected some 
after-effect of the steel strike in 
January and February of this 
year. 

With practically the same num- 
ber of employees as in March 1945, 
the industry’s total payroll in 
March 1946, was only about 10 
pet less than it was in March of 
a year ago, when steel production 
was at a near maximum and total 
payroll reached its all-time month- 
ly high. The payroll for March 
1946, was $138,756,100, and for 
March 1945, was $154,976,700. 

In March 1945, payments for 
overtime work were excessive be- 
cause the industry was under 
high pressure to produce steel 
urgently needed for war purposes, 
and average overtime earnings 
amounted to about 12.5¢ per hr. 
In March 1946 overtime work had 
been reduced to a nearly normal 
peacetime amount, and was equiv- 
alent to average earnings of about 
1.5¢ per hr. Net average earnings 
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per hour in March 1945, were ap- 
proximately 115.4¢, and in March 
1946, they were 134.3¢, the differ- 
ence reflecting the recent increase 
of 18.5¢ per hr. 

Average employment during 
March of this year was 570,500 
compared with 570,100 in March 
of 1 yr ago. Wage earners worked 
an average of 37.9 hr per week in 
March 1946, compared with 47.4 hr 
per week in 1945. 

The production of steel ingots 
and steel for castings was 6,507,- 
047 tons, or about 15 pet less in 
March 1946 than in March 1945. 


Army Ordnance Can 
Program Under Way 


Washington 


© ¢ © So that the Army will have a 
supply of tanks, armored cars, mo- 
bile artillery units and other ord- 
nance equipment ready to move at 
a minute’s notice, Army engineers 
have authorized by contract the 
erection of 569 Army-owned stand- 
ard bolted steel tanks. The tanks 
will be erected at ordnance plants 
and arsenals. (Ordnance develop- 
ment work in “canning” equipment 
was outlined in THE IRON AGE of 
Aug. 16, 1945. The Navy’s inactiva- 
tion program is described in the 
issue of Apr. 18, 1946.) 

The estimated cost of erecting 
these tanks, which are of two 
sizes, will be $2,187,838. This will 


FARMERS’ DELIGHT: Retired Army tractor does the heavier chores around the 
farm of Kamile Dupre. Former Army mechanic, hired to operate the vehicle, 
pulls a tree stump from the ground. 
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include humidifiers, which will be 
used to extract the humidity from 
the air inside the tanks. All that 
will be necessary to move the 
equipment promptly will be to re- 
move the enclosing tanks and the 
vehicles will be in perfect condi- 
tion, needing only the necessary 
fuel and lubrication to be ready 
for service. 

The tanks are round and are of 
two sizes, 55 ft in diam by 11 ft 
high and 38 ft in diam by 11 ft 
high. After they are erected, 
they will be required to take the 
“soap bubble” test to make sure 
that they are airtight. The humidi- 
fiers will insure dry air in each 
tank. 


They will be erected as follows: 


Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, 
Chambersburg, Pa., 111 large 
tanks, 29 of the smaller size; Red 
River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex., 64 
large and 29 small; Mount Rainier 
Ordnance Depot, Tacoma, Wash., 
18 large. and 15 small; Sierra Ord- 
nance Depot, Herlong, Calif., 27 
large and 20 small; Tooele Ord- 
nance Depot, Tooele, Utah, 79 
large and 10 small; Lima Ord- 
and 27 small, and Anniston Ord- 
nance Depot, Anniston, Ala., 38 
nance Depot, Lima, Ohio, 86 large 
large and 16 small tanks. 





Iron Ore Stocks Higher 
Cleveland 

© ¢¢ Consumption of Lake Supe- 
rior district iron ore totaled 4,768,- 
718 gross tons in April, bringing 
the four-month 1946 total to 16,- 
257,163 tons, according to the cur- 
rent report of the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Assn. The report showed 
144 furnaces in blast, 108 U. S. 
and six Canadian, and a total of 
81 idle out of 195. Stocks on hand 
May 1 at furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks aggregated 23,078,989 tons, 
compared with 16,428,765 tons on 
the same date a year ago. 

Current inventories are not con- 
sidered high in view of the high 
rate of consumption, according to 
competent observers, who on the 
basis of past experience feel that 
a six months’ supply on hand May 
1 is ample, but not unduly high, 
particularly in view of the peak 
operations the steel industry will 
attain following settlement of the 
coal strike. 
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Weekly Gallup Polls... 


Veterans Express Dissatisfaction at 


Princeton, N. J. 


ee © The weight of opinion among 
veterans, the men who made the 
greatest contribution toward win- 
ning the war, is one of dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the United 
Nations is being conducted, ac- 
cording to George Gallup, director, 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. 

The poll giving these findings 
was completed just before the 
crisis over the Iranian situation 
had come to a new head. 

What the dissatisfied veterans 
have to say about the UNO is 
reminiscent of the cynicism noted 
after World War I, when veterans 
said in effect, “We won the war! 
now the statesmen are losing the 
peace.” 

The same sentiment is found by 
field reporters when they asked 
World War II veterans dissatisfied 
with the UNO to tell why they 
were dissatisfied. 

Typical comments by the gen- 
eral public as well as veterans: 

“What have they done about 
Spain? Nothing. How about Iran? 
...They’re letting Russia shove 
them all over the place. .. Brother, 
there ain’t no peace, the UNO is 
at war... The Big Three are at 
each other all the time. ..Where’s 
the better world?” 

The questions which more than 
200 field reporters asked of World 
War II veterans, as well as the 
public at large: 


“Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the 


progress that the United Nations has made 
to date?" 


The Veterans 


Pct 
Satisfied 37 
Dissatisfied . ; 45 
No opinion .. 18 


On the whole, the general pub- 
lic is inclined to be a little less 
eritical toward the UNO than vet- 
erans. Among those with opinions, 
the public is about equally divided 
on the question, one half expres- 
sing satisfaction with the United 
Nations progress to date. 


Here is the vote of the public at 
large: 


Pct 
Satisfied ; 37 
Dissatisfied .... 37 
POO NONE oc BiG we oy Sexi ciee: ~ ae 


The principal reason why many 
veterans and the public at large 
show dissatisfaction at present 
with the progress of the UNO are 
are given by those interviewed in 
the poll, as follows: 

(1) The UNO is not accomplish- 
ing anything. It is not making any 
progress at all. 

(2) There is too much distrust 
in the UNO and too little attempt 
at cooperation. 

(3) The whole thing is on a 
selfish plane, each country trying 
to get everything for itself. The 
whole thing is power politics and 
a system of appeasing such coun- 
tries as Russia and Britain. 

(4) The UNO has spent all of 
its time dealing with petty issues 
and has side-stepped every im- 
portant issue which has faced it. 

(5) The UNO has been far too 
slow in getting started. 

(6) The UNO needs more power 
if it is to operate effectively. 

The people who express satis- 
faction with the progress of the 
UNO to date admit for the most 
part that not much has been ac- 
complished, but they counsel pa- 
tience. “It takes time...They’re 
trying hard...Doing everything 
possible under the circumstances.” 

Other interesting breakdowns 
of the vote on satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with the UNO 
progress to date: 

Satis- Dissat- No 
fied _isfied opinion 


Political Pct Pct Pct 
Democrats eee 4l 32 27 
Republicans 36 43 2! 

Education 
College “4 39 51 10 
High School ...... 35 43 22 
Grammar or no 

school 39 29 32 
* 


e e ¢ A poll just completed 
throughout the nation among 
World War II veterans indicates 
that the services might win a sub- 
stantially larger proportion. of 


UNO Progress 


Despite Postwar Cynicism Of 
Veterans, 23 Pct Would Return 
To Services if Pay Were Upped 


° ° ° 


volunteers than at present if their 
pay scale were upped by 50 pet. 

Congress has before it a number 
of proposals to increase the pay 
of men serving in the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The increased pay is a feature 
which many observers regard as 
vital to the success of a program 
calling for a large voluntary army, 
as against a primarily draftee 
military force. 

The reaction of the veterans to 
a proposal for higher wages for 
members of the military services 
is shown by replies to the 
question: 

"Would you be interested in going back 


into some branch of the service if the pay 
were increased 50 Pct?" 


Pct 
Yes 23 
No ia 74 
No opinion .... ie a 3 


A rough picture of what .the 
figures mean may be gained from 
the fact that 23 pct of the number 
of former service men: now in 
civilian clothes adds up to some- 
thing like 2,300,000 men. 

The replies to the question do 
not of course mean that former 
GI’s who say they might be in- 
terested would necessarily return 
to the services if the rate of pay 
went up 50 pet, but it does indi- 
cate that the proposed boost in 
pay is, to their way of thinking, 
a step in the right direction. 

The present rate of pay for a 
private in the United States 
Army is $50 per month, up to 3 
vr of service. A 50 pet increase 
would boost this figure to $75 per 
month. Privates, first class, get 
$54 per month at present, up to 3 
vr. The increase would give them 
a monthly income of $81. Corpo- 
rals who now get $66 would get 
$99, etc. 

The House of Representatives 
has already passed a bill provid- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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INFORMAL CHAT: Here are 


left to right, Sidney Hillman, 
head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, Sir Walter Citrine 
of England, head of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and 
Philip Murray, ClO president, 
talking informally at the steel- 
workers’ convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., recently. 


USWA Pledges No Interruption of Current Contracts 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


©°ejt was clear here at the 
United Steelworkers of America 
convention, May 14-18, that the 
steel union does not intend to dis- 
rupt its contracts with steel firms 
during the life of the agreements, 
but it was equally certain that 
the prime demand next February 
will be for a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

Details on the union’s list of de- 
mands upon the steel industry for 
the next contract are expected to 
be worked out in the fall. Various 
rumors have been permeating 
throughout the industry that 
should the mine workers get a bef- 
ter deal than the USWA, the latter 
would go on strike or at least make 
new demands this year. This, Phil- 
lip Murray, CIO and USWA head, 
officially denied, as he reaffirmed an 
earlier statement after the steel 
strike that contracts would be 
scrupulously followed. 

Striking out against criticism 
that the steelworkers union har- 
bored Communists and was about 
to make a purge, Mr. Murray made 
one of the strongest statements of 
policy in his career as steel union 
leader. He indicated that the union 
was open for the membership re- 
gardless of national origin, color, 
religion or beliefs. 

“We are run solely by our mem- 
bership. This union will not toler- 
ate efforts by outsiders — indi- 
viduals, organizations or groups— 
whether they be Communist, So- 
cialist or any other group, to in- 
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filtrate, dictate or meddle in our 
affairs. I do not direct that remark 
to any one person or group. I have 
in mind any attempt by any force 
outside our own membership to in- 
terfere in the functioning of our 
union. 

“At the same time, however, we 
will not permit any limitation on 
the free and democratic right of 
full discussion of trade union prob- 
lems in our own ranks. We must 
not and do not seek interference 
with the free and democratic right 
of each member to practice such 
religion as he chooses, harbor such 
views as he chooses, in his private 
life as acitizen. Our union has not 
been and will not be an instrument 
of repression. It is a vehicle for 
economic and social progress,” Mr. 
Murray stated. 

The 2700 delegates representing 
one of the largest labor conventions 
in the history of the CIO were told 
by Lee Pressman to make them- 
selves vocal in combating legisla- 
tion tending towards restriction of 
union activities. Mr. Pressman 
analyzed both the Case Bill and the 
Ball Bill and insisted that all mem- 
bers wire their congressmen. The 
convention had all the-earmarks of 
an industrial gathering signifying 
the distance the steel union has 
gone since it was first conceived in 
1936. 


That the steel union in particu- 
lar would be again instrumental in 
attempting to unseat congressmen 
claimed to be unfriendly to labor 
or to elect those friendly was clear- 
ly indicated by the reception given 
Sidney Hillman, head of the CIO- 
Political Action Committee, when 
he unfolded plans for this year’s 
fall elections. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Hillman’s request for an all- 
out support of PAC, Mr. Murray 
asked that all delegates when they 
return home send their own dollar 
and see that their membership sent 
theirs to the Political Action fund. 

Key men in the steelworkers or- 
ganizing group and from other di- 
visions of the CIO are expected to 
use the same general plan of attack 
in organizing workers in the South 
that was utilized during the past 
10 yr in the North. Funds have 
been appropriated to carry on this 
drive and one of the steel union’s 
strongest men, Van A Bittner, has 
been assigned the job of bringing 
in the membership. It is also ex- 
pected that the USWA, recognizing 
the future trend of steel output on 
the West Coast will assign one of 
its Chicago men, Ken Hunter, to 
watch things out that way. 


Some action is expected soon on 
a joint committee report covering 
the simplification of occupation 
classifications in the steel industry. 
The committee composed of U. S. 
Steel and USWA members has been 
working for some time on the prob- 
lem of scaling down the unusually 
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large and unwieldy number of labor 
classifications which have grown 
like Topsy in the steel industry. It 
may be some time before this job 
is completed, but other steel com- 
panies are being immediately ap- 
praised of the committee’s work 
and the conclusions reached. 

The problem of alleged inequi- 
ties among various wage rates is 
intimately tied up with the classi- 
fication simplification job. The 
WLB some time ago set a ceiling 
of 5¢ an hr on any adjustment to 
be made. It is understood that the 
U. S. Steel Corp. has quietly offered 
to settle the inequalities on the 
basis of an average of 3°<¢ an 
hr. A previous offer was said to in- 
volve an average of 214¢. When final 
agreement is reached the awards 
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will be 
period. 

The USWA having been once de- 
feated in the AFL stronghold at 
Geneva Steel works is expected to 
try its luck again at a new election 
said to be scheduled soon. At the 
present time the number of work- 
ers at Geneva is about 500, com- 
pared to a wartime peak of 5000. 
The USWA is expected to concen- 
trate an organizing drive there 
when the successful bidder of the 
plant is announced. 

A sidelight at the steelworkers 
convention was an exhibit by the 
U.S. Steel Corp. and the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Both of these 
firms used exhibits which had been 
previously shown at other indus- 
trial gatherings. 


retroactive for a 2-yr 





C.M. White Says Small 
Steel Orders Properly 


Belong to Warehouses 
New York 
e ¢ © Discussing the relationship 
of the steel warehouse to the steel 
manufacturer, C. M. White, pres- 
ident, Republic Steel Corp., pointed 
out that small orders cost mass 
production operators money. He 
spoke before the American Steel 
Warehouse Assn, here, May 22. 

“We recently made a study of our 
business and found that 35 pct of 
our customers contributed 95 pct 
of our tonnage. 5 pet, covering the 
very large customers, contributed 
49 pet of our tonnage. 

“We found also that we had been 
spending a great deal of time and 
money working with customers 
whose total annual purchases were 
very small,” he said. “As a result 
of this study, we removed literally 
hundreds of accounts from our 
active files and stopped soliciting 
them directly for their business. 
These customers we believe logi- 
cally belong to warehouses and not 
to steel companies. 


“We appreciate, of course, that 
small buyers sometimes grow into 
big buyers, so we don’t completely 
ignore them, but the bulk of our 
sales effort is going in the direction 
from which we secure the bulk of 
our business. 


“The warehouse which most ef- 
ficiently fulfills its function is the 
one prepared to give the best ser- 
vice to its customers. To do this, it 
must be organized and equipped to 


handle stock and ship its merchan- 
dise efficiently and promptly,” Mr. 
White pointed out. 

“Inventory control, records and 
careful product trend analysis are 
essential to anticipate these cus- 
tomers’ requirements. You have 
the complex problem of buying, 
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stocking and selling thousands of 
items, and unless a never ending 
study is kept of the requirements 
of your customers, it would, I 
should say, be very easy to find 
vourself in great difficulty,” he said. 
‘But with this type of advance in- 
formation you also make life sim- 
pler for us because the need of 
special shipments diminishes ac- 
cordingly. 

“With greatly increased labor 
rates it has become necessary for 
both you and us to maintain a 
thorough-going control of operat- 
ing costs. Unless that is done, we 
will both find ourselves in serious 
trouble. 

“Just as we cannot be interested 
in small orders which disturb our 
production schedules, so you can- 
not be interested in carrying items 
which studies show do not move 
rapidly enough to pay a fair profit. 

“The more accurately you know 
your costs, the better able you will 
be to control them and the better 
will be your chances of coming suc- 
cessfully through this period of 
high labor rates and fixed ceiling 
prices,” Mr. White said. 





Report Drop in Iron, 
Steel and Electrical 
Machinery Dividends 


Washington 


© ¢ © [ron and steel and electrical 
machinery were the only groups re- 
porting to the Office of Economics, 
Dept. of Commerce, which showed 
declines in dividend payments in 
the first quarter of 1946 as com- 
pared with the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1945. Iron and steel divi- 
dends declined to $45.9 million from 
$47.2 and _ electrical machinery 
showed a slight dip to $23 million 
from $23.3 million. In March of 
this year steel dividends dropped to 
$27.3 million from $29.6 million in 
the same month of last year while 
electrical machinery dividends fell 
to $3.6 million from $7 million. 
Nonferrous metals paid dividends 
of $16 million in the first quarter 
of 1946 against $15.4 million in the 
corresponding period of last year 
and $7.2 in March 1946, compared 
with $9.1 in March of last year. Ma- 
chinery, except electrical, paid divi- 
dends of $39.6 in the first quarter 
of the current year compared with 
$38.6 in the first quarter of last 


year and in March of this year paid 
dividends of $20.4 million compared 
with $23.8 million in March 1945. 
Transportation equipment dividends 
in the first quarter of 1946 were 
$11.1 million compared with $7.6 
million in the first quarter of 1945 
and in March 1946, they were $7.8 
million compared with $5.8 million 
in March 1945. Automobile divi- 
dends of $48.6 in the first quarter 
of 1946 showed no change from the 
first quarter of 1945. In March 
1946, they showed a slight decline 
to $43.1 from $43.5 in March of last 
year. 

For the first quarter of 1946 pub- 
licly reported dividends rose to a 
total of $904.2 million, 7.7 pet above 
the $839.9 million total distributed 
during the first quarter of 1945. In 
March of this year publicly re- 
ported cash dividends paid by cor- 
porations amounted to $396.3 mil- 
lion, an increase of 2.1 pct over the 
$388.2 million paid in March 1945. 

Largest increases in dividend 
payments for the first quarter of 
1946 compared with the first quar- 
ter of last year were scored by the 
railroads, $49.4 million, up 23 pet, 
and trade, $63.1 million, up 21 pet. 
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Dept. of Justice Files 
Antitrust Suit Against 
International Nickel 


Washington 


© ¢ © Charging them with monopo- 
lizing the nickel industry, a civil 
complaint was filed by the Dept. 
of Justice on May 16 in New 
York in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District 
of New York against the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, a 
Canadian corporation, and _ its 
American subsidiary, the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co., Inc. The two 
corporations with three of their 
officers were alleged to have vio- 
lated Sections 1 and 2 of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law in connection 
with the importation, manufac- 
ture, distribution and sale of 
nickel ores, nickel and _ nickel 
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products. It was also charged that 
the defendants “have preserved 
their monopoly position by cartel 
agreements with French and Ger- 
man competitors.” 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
said that the case is among the 
most important in the Depart- 
ment’s program for eliminating 
restraints and monopolies in basic 
industries. 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Div., pointed out that “the 
suit seeks complete separation of 
the business of INCO, Ltd., and 
its American subsidiary, and asks 
that a plan be formulated by the 
court for redistributing the assets 
of these two companies in order 
to destroy their monopoly, to pre- 
vent a continuation of trade re- 
straints which they have imposed, 
and to open the nickel industry in 
the United States to competition.” 


Coming Events 


May 27-29 National Assn. of Purchasing Agents, Chicago. 


May 29-31 Machinery Dealers National Assn., Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 2-7 Society of Automotive Engineers, summer meeting, French 


Lick, Ind. 


June 3-5 American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, The 


Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


June 13 Metal Powder Assn., spring meeting, New York. 


June 17 
group, first session, Detroit. 


June 17-18 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, machine design 


American By-Product Coke Institute, first annual meeting, 


Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 


June 17-20 American Electroplaters Society, annua] convention, Pitts- 


burgh. 


June 24-28 
Buffalo. 


American Society for Testing Materials, annual meeting, 


Sept. 10-14. American Chemical Society, exposition, Chicago. 


Sept. 11-12 Society of Automotive Engineers, national tractor meeting, 


Milwaukee. 


Sept. 16-20 Instrument Society of America, first conference and ex- 


hibit, Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 1-4 
land. 


Iron & Steel Exposition, Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


Oct. 3-5 National Electronic Conference, Chicago. 


Oct. 3-5 Society of Automotive Engineers, aeronautic meeting and dis- 


play, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 28-30 American Gear Manufacturers Assn., semi-annual meeting, 


Chicago. 


Nov. 7-8 National Founders Assn., annual meeting, New York. 


Nov. 18-22 National Metal Congress and Exposition, annual meeting, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
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International Nickel 


Claims Competition 
Copper Cliff, Ont. 
eeeR. L. Beattie, vice-president 
of the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., issued the following 
statement in connection with anti- 
trust proceedings announced by 
the United States Dept. of Justice. 

“The complaint seems to ve that 
because the nickel we mine in the 
Dominion is purchased by a large 
percentage of Unitea States nickel 
users, our company is to be classed 
as a monopoly illegal under United 
States law. 

“Our nickel is in active competi- 
tion with the production of other 
producers, including that of the 
United States government from 
Cuban deposits, and also it is in 
competition with many other al- 
loying elements. The prices we 
have charged in the United States 
have been so low as to require the 
United States government to give 
during the war substantial sub- 
sidies to our competitors. Our 
nickel all comes from a small area 
in Ontario, next door to the United 
States market; but there are vast 
nickel deposits owned by others in 
many parts of the world. 

“The company has no agreement 
with any of its competitors which 
prevents their competing with it 
in the sale of nickel in the United 
States market or elsewhere. The 
company’s position in the industry 
is the result of engineering and 
metallurgical leadership and of 
unceasing research over more than 
half a century to create new alloys 
of nickel and to expand uses. 

“Our plant property in the 
United States consists almost en- 
tirely of our rolling mill at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and represents 
barely 4 pct of the company’s total 
plant property.” 


Hardware Price Clarified 


Washington 


©¢e¢Stamped luggage hardware 
is entitled to a price increase of 
only 10 pet under specific subdi- 
vision 10, Amendment 12, MPR 
591, Order 48 issued Mar. 13, 1946. 
It is therefore not affected as 
THE IRON AGE had been originally 
advised by a subsequent stamping 
increase of 19 pct provided in 
Amendment 32, RMPR 136 issued 
Apr. 8, according to OPA’s Metal 
Pricing Div. 
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The London ECONOMIST 


A Solution for Trieste 


RIESTE is living through 
weeks of political delirium. 


While its fate is discussed in 
Paris, Slovenes and Italians alike 
are trying to prove their case by 
staging feverish parades and dem- 
onstrations. The few villages scat- 
tered along the foothills of the Juli- 
an Alps all the way from Carinthia 
to Trieste are covered with posters 
and slogans which proclaim the Slo- 
vene character of the countryside. 
In the rural areas of Venezia Giu- 
lia, the desire of the population to 
join Yugoslavia is genuine and 
overwhelming. 

Tito’s prestige here seems to be 
unchallenged, probably much more 
so than in Yugoslavia itself. To the 
Slovene peasants of Venezia Giulia 
he is not simply the leader of a fac- 
tion. To them he is the national 
hero who has come to redeem the 
Western outpost of the South Slavs 
from Italian oppression. The mem- 
ory of that oppression is strong and 
bitter. Under Mussolini the Slo- 
venes were forbidden to use their 
own language and were subjected 
to forcible Italianization. In the 
years of war, their partisans fought 
Italians and Germans with great 
tenacity; and most of the villages 
here are now exhibiting their rolls- 
of-honor, which show the numbers 
of partisans and villagers who per- 
ished in Italian or German concen- 
tration camps. 


The Slovenes took it for granted 
that after the end of the war they 
would settle their account with the 
Italians for good. To them, settling 
their accounts means the incorpora- 
tion of the whole of Venezia Giulia. 
including Trieste, in Yugoslavia it- 
self. Last year when Field-Marshal 
Alexander’s troops moved into 
Trieste, they found a partisan ad- 
ministration already established 
there. The Field-Marshal’s demand 
for their withdrawal and the sub- 
sequent dispute over Trieste came 
as a rude shock to the Slovenes. 
They have seen in these events al- 
most a betrayal of an ally in favor 
of an enemy. 


Since then, Tito’s “National Bol- 
shevik” propaganda has kept this 


feeling alive. Every now and then 
huge, well-organized, and well-dis- 
ciplined processions of Slovenes 
descend with their blue, white and 
red colors and Red Stars from the 
Julian Hills into the boulevards and 
squares of Trieste to proclaim their 
“sacred right” to the city. There a 
committee representing the former 
partisan administration, scrapped 
by order of the British and Amer- 
ican Military Government, contin- 
ues in being as a sort of pretender 
to power. This committee is con- 
ducting a campaign for the “re- 
demption” of Trieste, and trying to 
persuade everybody who cares to 
listen that “Trieste will die without 
the Yugoslav hinterland.” 

“Trieste will die, if it ceases to 
belong to Italy” is the answer of the 
local Italian committee of liberation 
which represents a rather shadowy 
Italian resistance movement, al- 
legedly born after Mussolini’s 
downfall. Both sides produce vol- 
umes of propagandist treatises and 
statistics. But the statistics of both 
sides are so clumsily manipulated, 
and their historical arguments so 
crudely manufactured that they 
need not be reproduced here. 


HE fact is that Trieste itself 

feels as strongly Italian as the 
surrounding countryside feels Slo- 
vene. Moreover, Trieste has the 
mentality of Italy’s outlying bas- 
tion. It lives with memories of its 
opposition to the Hapsburgs and of 
its final liberation from Austrian 
rule—which official Italian histori- 
ans somewhat pompously style “the 
great closing chapter of the Risor- 
gimento.” Until quite recently, 
Trieste also clung to the idea that 
it had a “mission” to Italianize the 
surrounding Slavs, lest Trieste it- 
self should cease to be Italian. Un- 
til recently, too, the city served as 
the most important springboard for 
Italian economic and political pene- 
tration into the countries of the 
Danube Basin. Nothing could ap- 
pear more disgusting and degrad- 
ing to most Triestines than the idea 
that from an outpost of the Italian 
Empire their city should become an 
outpost of the Balkan Slavs. 


Reprinted by special permis- 
sion to further understanding 
on how political and economic 


affairs are viewed in London. 


Meanwhile the Slovenes who cry 
treason because Trieste has so far 
been denied to them seem to ‘forget 
that, as far as reasonable ethnical 
claims go, they have nearly won the 
day. Not only have they regained 
Fiume, once a free city with Yugo- 
slav consent under the Treaty of 
Rapallo in 1920, and then seized by 
D’Annunzio and incorporated in 
Italy. In addition, most of Venezia 
Giulia is now under Yugoslav occu- 
pation. The so-called Morgan Line 
has divided the province into Zone 
A, held by the British and Amer- 
icans, and Zone B, held by the Yugo- 
slavs. The Morgan Line runs to 
the west of the Wilson Line of 1919 
and, for the time being, leaves the 
industrial areas of Istria and 
Southern Istria (with their deposits 
of coal, mercury and bauxite) in 
Yugoslav hands. 

The frontier proposed by the 
Western Powers in Paris is in part 
even more favorable to the Yugo- 
slavs. In the north of Venezia Giu- 
lia it almost coincides with the line 
proposed by the Russians, and turns 
eastward only near Trieste. In 
Southern Istria the frontier pro- 
posed by the Americans would leave 
on the Italian side the coal mines 
of Arsa, which used to supply near- 
ly a third of Italy’s very limited 
domestic coal output. The British 
line would give these coal mines to 
Yugoslavia, but return the great 
naval base of Pola to Italy. The 
French line would give Pola as well 
as Arsa to Yugoslavs, and, as it 
may well prove acceptable to the 
other Western Powers, the Yugo- 
slavs have probably won the whole 
of Venezia Giulia. Thus only 
Trieste and its immediate surround- 
ings are now debatable territory. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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Japan's Yawata Steel Plant Survives the War 


© ¢ ° Japan’s greatest steel plant, 
the Yawata works on the northern 
coast of Kyushu, reached a peak 
ingot output of 2,123,000 metric 
tons in 1943 and is now operating 
at only 10 to 20 pct of capacity, due 
to shortages of coal, ore, and car- 
bon electrodes. 

The plant suffered only minor 
damage from the single bombing 
raid to which it was subjected. 
On June 16, 1944, from airfields 
in China, some 80 to 100 Super- 
fortresses dropped incendiaries 
that hit a tinplate rolling mill, a 
sulfuric acid unit, and some of 
the facilities for manufacturing 
inflammable byproducts such as 
benzol and creosote. About a year 
later the residential sections of 
the city of Yawata were struck by 
a second air raid and were wiped 
out. 

Capacity at Yawata was virtu- 
ally unchanged during the war, 
yet the production peak was 
reached in 1943. It was not until 
that date that Japan was able to 
capitalize fully on the resources 
of its stolen empire, and after that 
time it began to feel the effects 
of Allied jabs at its vital transpor- 
tation lanes. The extent of the 
steel pinch by 1945 is exemplified 
at Sasebo (Japan’s second largest 
naval base, 80 miles southwest of 
Yawata), where the nearly-com- 
pleted 30,000-ton carrier Hayataka 
was never finished, despite its 
high priority, allegedly because 
of lack of steel. A sitting duck, it 


By ALLAN F. MATTHEWS, 


Arlington, Va. 


was eventually heavily damaged 
by B-29s. 

The Yawata Steel Works, first 
modern mill in Japan, was built 
by the government in 1901 as the 
Seitetsu Jo (Imperial Steel Works) 
having a capacity of about 90,000 
tons annually. The capacity was 
doubled by 1909, as a result of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and was 
gradually enlarged to 1,000,000 
tons by 1927 (See THE IRON AGE, 
Jan. 5, 1928, p. 55). 

A merger in January 1934 of the 
Yawata steel plant with several 
Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other pri- 
vate mills became known as the 
Nippon Seitetsu. (Japan Iron & 
Steel Works), the Imperial Gov- 
ernment retaining most of the cap- 
ital stock. Steel production of the 
combine exceeded 4,000,000 metric 
tons in 1943. The affiliated plants 
are at Hirohata, Hyogo prefec- 
ture; Kamaishi, Iwate prefecture; 
Osaka, Osaka prefecture; and 
Kawasaki (Fuji works), Kanag- 
awa prefecture—all in Honshu— 
and at Muroran (Wanishi works) 
in Hokkaido and Kenjiho and Sei- 
shin in Korea. 

The Yawata works (including 
neighboring Tobata) by the date 
of Pearl Harbor comprised 12 
blast furnaces totaling 6000 met- 


TABLE | 
Furnaces At Yawata Steel Works, Japan, in 1946 
(In metric tons) 


CAPACITY 


BLAST FURNACES 


OPEN HEARTHS 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 
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Units Tons Daily | 


OPERATING FEBRUARY 19 


l 
| Tons Daily | Total 
|—_— : eece as 
| 


Units 


1,000 1,000 
700 700 


"350 "350 
300 300 


2,350 
300 900 
“45 


20 
18 














ric tons daily, 38 open hearths (37 
basic and 1 acid) of 300 tons each, 
and 12 electric furnaces totaling 
106 tons daily, as shown in table I. 
It would seem, then, that steel 
production reached only 50 pct of 
openhearth capacity, probably due 
to the limitation of rolling mill 
facilities. The only expansion dur- 
ing World War II was the addition 
of one electric furnace and a Ccar- 
bon black plant, the latter to meet 
the needs of the rubber industry. 
All bessemer converters had been 
dismantled. Among the materials 
particularly difficult to procure un- 
der wartime conditions were ferro- 
manganese, ferrosilicon, and fluor- 
spar. 

There are numerous coal mines 
south of Yawata, and the steel 
works gets about a third of its 
supply some 30 miles away from 
its own Futase mine, which nor- 
mally produces more than a mil- 
lion tons annually. Coal output 
is currently suffering drastically 
from a shortage of miners, who, 
despite a preferred status in the 
food rationing system, find they 
sat more regularly if they visit 
their country relatives. 

Iron ore was shipped in during 
the war from Korea, Manchuria, 
northern China, Hainan Island 
(southern China), and Malaya, but 
now Yamata must depend entirely 
on Kamaishi magnetite and Wani- 
shi bog iron ore, supplemented by 
small shipments from Shimane 
and Kusatsu in northern Honshu. 
No iron-bearing sands have been 
consumed at Yawata. 

Limestone is obtained from 
Gotoji and Tsukumi (Oita prefec- 
ture) and Sone, Kyushu, and a 
little from Honshu. All firebrick 
used are made from clay dug 
along the Tsukinokawa River near 
Nagasaki, 100 miles to the south- 
west. Silica, chrome, and magne- 
site brick are also burned in Ya- 
wata yards. 

The three openhearths current- 
ly operating each receive a daily 
charge of 50 tons of pig iron and 
250 tons of ordnance scrap, the 
latter consigned by the U. S. Ma- 
rines_ disposition officer. The 
product is a medium carbon steel 
for nails, concrete-reinforcing 
wire, structural girders, bars, and 
tinplate. The electric furnaces 
take a charge of nearly 100 pet 


© 
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ordnance scrap plus a little silico- 
manganese (50 pet Mn, 20 pct Si) 
from Yazaki, near Kagoshima, 
southern Kyushu. This yields a 
high-carbon steel for rails and 
wheel axles. The electric furnaces 
also make carbon for arc electrodes 
to cut up scrap. 

A rolling mill is turning out 
sheet 3 x 6 ft x 0.7 mm to pro- 
vide corrugated galvanized con- 
struction material for erecting 
temporary shacks in bomb-devas- 
tated areas. A wiredrawing mill 
is making 100 tons a day of wire 
9 mm in diam for fire pokers, etc. 

Sulfuric acid is burned from 
iron pyrites mined at Yanahara, 
Okayama prefecture, Honshu. The 
lead chamber process is utilized, 
and the requisite nitrie acid is 
provided by the oxidization of am- 
monia with a platinum catalyst. 
Facilities include two lead cham- 
bers (one 50-ton daily and one 
40-ton) and four towers; an ad- 
ditional 40-ton chamber was de- 
stroyed by bombing. The product 
has a strength of 50°Be, but 4 
tons daily are concentrated by 
the cascade process to 66°Be. Lron 
sinter residue is sent to the blast 
furnaces. 

Yawata produces 3 tons daily 
of ammonia sulfate, formerly used 
for explosives and now for fertil- 
izer. Other coke-oven byproducts 
are led to 21 tanks of 50-ton ca- 
pacity as crude, from which are 
distilled 65 tons monthly of ben- 
zol, napthalene, and toluol. 

Management of the ‘Yawata 
works remains in the hands of the 
same executives who directed it 
into the Japanese war of aggres- 
sion. Takashi Miki, formerly vice- 
president, has recently become 
president. 

There were 30,000 workers in 
the plant during the war and 4700 
in its offices, whereas now there 
are 17,000 and 2000, respectively. 
Most of them work from 7 a.m. to 
5 p.m., or 9 hr plus 1 hr off for 
lunch. Other shifts are 6 a.m. to 
3 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 11 p.m. and 
10 p.m. to 7 a.m. All but a stand- 
by force are off on Sunday. Wages 
averaged 235 yen monthly but were 
raised in February to 400 yen 
($26.66 at current exchange) to 
compensate for inflated living costs. 

The only American forces sta- 
tioned at the Yawata plant are a 
few of the 6th Marines, 2nd Divi- 
sion, specifically a lieutenant and 
three shifts of three men each, 
who see that the ordance scrap is 
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UNTOUCHED: The general view of the Yawata plant taken by the author in 
February 1946. Only minor damage was suffered by this steel works from a 


single bombing raid on June 16, 1944. 


actually charged and who keep a 
rough check on output. 

A few miles east of Yawata is 
the unbombed Kokura arsenal, 
where thousands of machine tools 
in excellent condition stand idle, 
awaiting the possibility of ship- 
ment to China. Accessory ware- 
houses are bulging with steel, cop- 
per, zinc, tin, etc. in sheet, bar, 
and rod, indicating that although 
the Japanese suffered a shortage 
of many materials, they were sure- 


ly not lacking everything, even at 
the end of the fight. At Kokura 
the Marines destroyed thousands 
of dollars worth of laboratory 


scales, spectroscopes, high-fre- 
quency radios, optical instru- 
ments, pyrometers, ete. which 


might better have been shipped 
to Yawata as long as it has been 
decided to permit the plant to op- 
erate. On the whole, however, the 
difficult job of occupation appears 
to be managed quite creditably. 


DEMOLISHED: This once was a torpedo ordnance plant at Nagasaki, 100 miles to 
the southwest of the Yawata plant, its source of steel. This plant was about 
two miles from where the atomic bomb exploded. 
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OPA Sets Ceilings On 
Two Types of Barbed 
Wire Declared Surplus 


Washington 


©e¢eQOPA has announced that 
maximum prices have been estab- 
lished on two types of barbed wire 
declared surplus by the armed 
forces and offered for sale in reg- 
ular civilian channels. 

One is two-strand galvanized 
steel, type A, 12 or 121% gage wire 
of four point barbs, 4 in. apart. 

The other is single-strand con- 
certina barbed wire of 14 gage 
with barbs spaced 2% in. apart. 
This wire, somewhat deteriorated 
because of the weather, will be 
sold “as is” but can be put into 
prime condition by annealing, 
pickling, galvanizing and rewind- 
ing. 

Effective May 21, the retail ceil- 
ings are $1.65, $4.85 and $5.65 for 
the 28 lb, the 80 rod and 100 Ib 
spool, respectively, of the first type 
barbed wire. 


For the single-strand concertina 
wire, the retail ceilings are $1.33 
for a 55 lb coil, and $15.50 for 100 
lb coil after it has been annealed, 
pickled, galvanized and rewound. 

On all sales to wholesalers by 
a government agency, the ceilings 
for the double-strand wire are 95- 
for the 28 lb spool; $2.80 for the 
80 rod spool, and $3.25 for the 100 
lb spool. For all sales by brokers 
the ceilings are $1.05, $3.08 and 
$3.58, respectively. And on all 
sales to retailers and exporters 
(provided the material is ware- 
housed) the ceilings are $1.25, 
$3.66 and $4.25, respectively. 

On sales to wholesalers, the sin- 
gle-strand concertina wire has a 
ceiling of 75¢ for a 55 lb coil; 83¢ 
for sales to brokers and $1 for all 
sales to retailers and exporters. 

After this wire has been an- 
neale, pickled, galvanized and re- 
wound, the ceilings are $9.73 per 
100 lb for all sales by brokers, and 
$11.68 for all sales to retailers and 
brokers. 





Ordnance Dept. Swings 
Into Postwar Research 


Washington 


©e¢e¢In celebrating its 134th 
birthday on May 14, the Ordnance 
Dept. was able to announce a con- 
tract termination job 93.4 pct com- 
plete. Ordnance procured $38 bil- 
lion worth of material during the 
war, which made it the largest of 
the Army’s procurement services. 

Out of more than 15,000 con- 
tracts valued at $8209 million, 
unterminated on VJ-Day, Ord- 
nance has completely settled 14,- 
076 with a value of $5092 mil- 
lion. A successful effort was made 
to settle contracts with small busi- 


ness men first to accomplish 
speedy reconversion. 
Swinging into its 135th year, 


Ordnance is already actively in- 
volved in postwar activities. New 
contracts have been given to 600 
firms to improve standard ord- 
nance items and to develop new 
weapons. Twenty-five colleges and 
universities are busily engaged in 
research and development work 
for the department. 

During the war Ordnance fur- 
nished the Army and 40 Allied na- 
tions with well over 43 billion 
rounds of rifle and machine gun 
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ammunition; over 1 billion artil- 
lery projectiles; more than 17 
million rifles and pistols; nearly 
3 million machine guns; approxi- 
mately 600,000 artillery weapons; 
and 3.5 million vehicles including 
100,000 tanks. The Department 
trained over 500,000 Ordnance 
troops for combat as well as tech- 
nical work, and is now training 
postwar personnel in depots, ar- 
senals and leading technical insti- 
tutions throughout the country. 


Will Roll Continuous 
Strip at Fort Wayne 


Cleveland 

*¢e¢ Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co., which recently purchased a 
factory building at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., plans to install a strip mill 
for rolling continuous coated steel 
strip from which the bearings are 
made, according to Ben F. Hop- 
kins, president. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze will 
take possession of the property, 
which consists of a factory with 
42,500 ft of space and 2,768 acres 
of land with a siding on the Nickel 
Plate RR, as soon as possible. 

In addition to the strip mill, 
present plans call for the instal- 
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lation of specialized machinery to 
manufacture automotive-type bear- 
ings and bushings, Mr. Hopkins 
said. 

He said the company also ex- 
pects to use the Fort Wayne facili- 
ties for warehousing stocks of 
bearings, and that production at 
the plant will represent an expan- 
sion of the company’s output, as 
the main plant here and the branch 
plant at Bridgeport, Ohio, wil] 
continue to operate at full ca- 
pacity. 

The Fort Wayne plant was built 
in 1942 by the National Can Co., 
as a war plant, but is now occu- 
pied by the Magnavox Co. Price 
was not made public. 


Fushman Returns to RFC 


Washington 


eeeArthur J. Fushman, WAA 
Deputy Administrator for Opera 
tions, has tendered his resign; 
tion to return to RFC. 

Expressing regret over the res. 
ignation of Mr. Fushman, Lt. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, WAA Admin- 
istrator, said that Frank Creedor 
will direct disposal of consu:aer 
and producer goods and will thus 
shoulder a large part of the re- 
sponsibility previously held by Mr. 
Fushman. Mr. Creedon and John 
J. O’Brien and James A. Mollison, 
heading real estate and aircraft 
disposal respectively, have been 
appointed deputy administrators 
and will report direct to the Ad- 
ministrator. 


ASM Ships Food to France 


Cleveland 

©¢e¢f}ive thousand pounds of 
food is being shipped each month 
to French metallurgical engineers 
by members of the American So- 
ciety for Metals, according to fig- 
ures released by ASM_ national 
headquarters here. 

E. E. Thum, editor of the ASM 
journal, “Metal Progress,” and 
progenitor of the idea, said that 
during April, approximately 500 
packages, averaging 10 Ib each 
were shipped by society members 
in all parts of the United States 
to overseas destinations. 

Recipients of the packages, Mr. 
Thum said, include metallurgists, 
metallurgical laboratory _ tech- 
nicians, professors in technical 
schools, and metallurgical produc- 
tion personnel. The list is not 
confined to ASM members. 
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Swiss Aluminum Plants 
Shut Down Because Of 


Alumina Shortages 
London 


eee¢The Swiss aluminum pro- 
ducers, Aluminum-Industrie-A.G. 
(Chippis), revealed in their an- 
nual statement as reported in 
Metal Bulletin that owing to insuf- 
ficient imports of alumina most of 
their plants were idle during 1945, 
work at the Chippis reduction 
plant ceasing at the end of Jan- 
uary. After alumina imports from 
France were resumed in_ the 
spring, the Chippis works re- 
started to a limited extent in May, 
but the total output for the year 
was less than one fifth of ¢ca- 
pacity. 

In order to increase stocks the 
firm took steps to obtain alumina 
from Canada, but owing to high 
ocean freights and other expenses 
the cost was excessive. Through- 
out 1945 the price of French alu- 
mina was about three times the 
prewar level, and it was not until 
the end of the year when the 
French franc was devalued that 
the price was reduced, though in- 
sufficiently. 


As the Chippis aluminum out- 
put was not sufficient to meet 
Swiss needs, metal was imported 
from Canada. In the autumn all 
official decrees regarding alumi- 
num consumption were withdrawn 
and trading was made free. There 
was also much foreign interest in 
aluminum and aluminum semis. At 
the same time the effect of the 
cheap overseas quotation was evi- 
dent, and at the beginning of De- 
cember the company reduced the 
selling price of virgin metal from 
2.80 to 2.20 Swiss francs per kilo, 
making the price only 10 pet 
higher than prewar. 


The electrolytic plant of the 
Aluminiumwerke Neuhausen A.G., 
a subsidiary company, had to stop 
work in February of last year 
through lack of alumina. The 
firm’s bauxite mines in Rumania 
and Yugoslavia are idle, and in 
Hungary mining operations are 
proceeding on a reduced scale. Of 
the alumina works, the Martins- 
werke near Cologne and the plants 
at Porto Marghera (near Venice) 
were damaged during the war and, 
although they are still out of 
operation, part of their capacity 
is now ready for working. The 
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output of the Marseilles alumina 
works suffered severely from coal 
shortage and general conditions, 
and the undamaged aluminum re- 
duction plants of Lend in Austria 
and at Rheola in South Wales are 
not working. The Rheinfelden 
works suffered no damage and is 
maintaining minimum operations 
by using its own electric power. 





Strikes Halt Return 
Of Overseas War Dead 


Washington 


ee eAs a result of the coal and 
steel strikes, return of American 
war dead from overseas will be de- 
layed at least six months, it was 
said here as President Truman 
signed the bill authorizing the 
War Dept. to begin repatriation. 
Original plans had called for the 
first remains to be returned in 
July. 

Iron and_ steel accounts for 
nearly 200 lb of the total casket 
weight of about 225 lb. For the 
repatriation work, military specifi- 
cations call for an all-metal cas- 
ket with body and lid made of 


OLD FOR NEW: 
Salvaged from 
N ‘ mw y 0 ?} b 
demolition job, 
this material 
will probably 
find its way into 
some consumer's 
hands rathey 
than be used as 
scrap because of 


of the present 
tight steel situa- 
tion. 
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deep-drawing quality cold-rolled 
sheet steel together with bolts, nuts, 
studs, tap rivets and screws. 





Packard Suffers Loss 


Detroit 


° © © The final assembly line of 
Packard Motor Car Co. was able 
to operate only nine days during 
the first three months of 1946, due 
to parts shortages caused by 
strikes in supplier’s plants, ac- 
cording to George T. Christopher, 
president and general manager. 
As a result, a net loss before tax 
credit totaling $3,465,449 was sus- 
tained during the three months 
ended Mar. 31. Estimated net in- 
come tax carry-backs refund of 
$3,218,000 reduced the net loss to 
$247,449. This loss may be com- 
pared with a profit of $655,420 for 
the corresponding period of war 
production last year. 

Factory sales for the first quar- 
ter included fewer than 1500 
Clippers. Sales volume aggregated 
only $5,737,225, compared with 
$97,977,931 for the first three 
months of 1945. 
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Announces Publication 
Of New Handbook On 


International Trade 
New York 


© © © The Committee for Economic 
Development May 20 announced 
publication of a new handbook deal- 
ing with international trade in the 
postwar period. Wayne C. Taylor, 
former president of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, and 
present chairman of CED’s inter- 
national trade committee, said the 
handbook is designed to assist man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers whose plans for post- 
war expansion of their enterprises 
include export and import trade 
operations. 

Prepared by CED’s International 
Foreign Trade Committee, the 
handbook represents the combined 
experience of experts in interna- 
tional trade from these cooperat- 
ing organizations: Assn. of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, 
Inc., Bankers Assn. for Foreign 
Trade, Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corp., U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau, National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, National Council of 
American Importers, Inc., National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc., U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, and U. S. Asso- 
ciates, International Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc. 

“Through this cooperation, it has 
been possible to include for the first 
time in one handbook, detailed in- 
formation based on the experience 
of all these organizations. The 
handbook sets forth practical steps 
to which a businessman—whether 
already engaged in international 
trade or just planning to enter the 
international market for the first 
time—should give consideration,” 
Mr. Taylor said. 

He pointed out that the post- 
war period is one not only of 
unusual opportunities for interna- 
tional trade but that it also is one 
presenting many new problems. He 
said: 

“The next few years will offer 
favorable opportunities for getting 
into exporting, one end of interna- 
tional trade. It is going to be rela- 
tively easy for the United States 
to sell certain goods or commodities 
abroad because only the United 
States has them or the elaborately 
industrialized economy for making 
them. In other goods or commodi- 
ties, the United States will enjoy 
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for some time the advantage of an 
industrial strength that is scarcely 
impaired and in many ways vastly 
increased. 


AAF Terminates Contract 
Detroit 

© e e Eight months after VJ-Day 
the Army Air Forces largest single 
war contract has been terminated, 
according to an announcement by 
officials of Army Air Forces and 
the Ford Motor Co. The value of 
the contract which required con- 
struction of the giant Willow Run 
plant and airport for the produc- 


—#* 
tion of 8685 four-engine bombers 
has been placed by the government 
at $2,600,000,000. 

Termination of the contract was 
complicated by the fact that more 
than 10,000 purchase orders and 
1500 direct subcontractors were in- 
volved. This is in addition to an 
indeterminate number of subcon- 
tractors to the direct subcontrac- 
tors. 

Production of B-24 Liberator 
bombers was started at Willow Run 
in 1942. At peak production, the 
plant was turning out a bomber an 
hour. Peak employment was 40,000 
persons. 





Hunger Strike of Ruhr 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


Germans, and further strikes can 
be expected. 

One of the basic inequalities is 
that the seemingly equable cut of 
25 pet to all importers assumes 
that all European countries de- 
pend in the same measure upon im- 
ports. Thus we find that there is 
a wide variation in effect upon the 
total coal supply wrought by such 
a cut, depending upon domestic 
production. 

Such a consideration, of course, 
only scratches the surface. If we 
are to proceed beyond the initial 
stage into a consideration of the 
effect on the coal supply, would it 
not be right to consider also the 
availability of other fuels outside 
of coal. And then there are the 
evaluations of the amount of war 
damage, restitutions, collabora- 
tion, and a dozen other factors 
which might be used in deciding 
how much coal any particular 
country deserves. 

Then there is the possible con- 
sideration of the relative merits 
of the products that may be pro- 
duced. What is needed most, the 
reconstruction of the Ruhr, so 
coal output can be increased and 
transport equipment built else- 
where, or the direct promotion of 
food output so that the ration cuts 
can be restored as soon as pos- 
sible? 

Or would it seem more advisable 
to put the German industry at 
the end of the rehabilitation list, 
and to allow Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and France to furnish the steel 
that would come from expanding 
output in the Ruhr? 

The only possible obvious an- 
swer to the above question would 


be to ascertain, product by prod- 
uct, if the steel items needed in 
western Europe can indeed be 
made by other mills outside the 
Ruhr. But the British authorities, 
for reasons best known only 
to officialdom, refuse to discuss 
either what steel products are 
being made in Germany, or what 
they hope to make, further than 
to say that, “Well, there is a short- 
age of wire rope in the Ruhr coal 
mines.” 

The occupation authorities in 
Berlin are not entirely to blame 
for even their section of the pro- 
gram, the determination of how 
much coal can be exported from 
Germany in any given period. 

Four armies, staffed with gov- 
ernment economic experts of vary- 
ing degrees of qualifications are 
gathered for a primary task of 
making Germany an operating en- 
tity. Their bosses are preoccupied 
with German problems, with Ger- 
man needs with doing a good job 
of governing Germany. In the 
face of such circumstances, it 
would seem a natural development, 
although undesirable that they 
should remain ignorant of the de- 
tails of the needs of the rest of 
Europe, and reluctant to magnify 
their own problems in occupation 
by exporting more coal than they 
can avoid. 

It is certain that in all such in- 
ternational allocation work there 
is a great deal of upstage expan- 
siveness and behind the scenes 
maneuvering to get the best pos- 
sible deal. The coal situation has 
not been without its log-rolling, 
and is likely to see much more 
before next winter. At the moment 
it appears that the smaller nations 
are left holding the Atlantic 
Charter and the coal bag (empty). 
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International Accord 
Needed fo Eliminate 
Chaos in Trade-Marks 


Washington 


e*¢e¢Commissioner of Patents 
Casper W. Ooms said last week 
that the registration of trade- 
marks is in a chaotic state in this 
country as well as throughout the 
world. He added that there is an 
acute need for a world-wide, up- 
to-date index in all trade-marks in 
use. He pointed out that the Pat- 
ent Office file is cluttered up with 
trade-marks that have expired and 
that many trade-mark users do not 
bother to register their marks. 
The Commissioner said that the 
problem of trade-mark registra- 
tion is further complicated by the 
diversity of laws governing trade- 
marks in the 48 states and the 
conflicting decisions in the vari- 
ous state, federal and Patent 
Office tribunals. 

Mr. Ooms said there is not 
much that the Patent Office can do 
at present to clear up the situa- 
tion because of lack of funds and 
space to set up an adequate sys- 
tem. But he explained, the Patent 
Office is trying to help persons 


Soviet Five Year Plan 
Sets National Goal Of 
Raising Output 48 Pct 


New York 
¢ © © The Soviet Union’s new Five 
Year Plan for production and resto- 
ration of that nation’s economy de- 
fines the tempo and level of produc- 
tion for 1946-50. Gross output of 
the entire industry of USSR in 
1950 has been fixed at 205,000 mil- 
lion rubles (at 1926-27 prices) or 
48 pct above the prewar level. How- 
ever, in districts occupied during 
the war, the prewar level is ex- 
pected to be exceeded by 15 pet. 

In the iron and steel industry, it 
is planned to increase pig iron out- 
fut to 19.5 million tons and steel 
production to 25.4 million tons. 
This would set production sights at 
35 pet above prewar level. To 
achieve this 45 more blast furnaces, 
180 new openhearths, 90 electric 
furnaces and 104 rolling mills will 
be put in operation. 

As for nonferrous metals, the 
plan purports to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency. Compared with prewar 
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seeking to establish trade-marks 
as much as it can by adopting a 
“positive” rather than a “nega- 
tive” attitude. In addition, it was 
stated, the Patent Office is consid- 
ering publication of the most re- 
liable and recent information 
available regarding trade-mark 
law and practice as a guide to 
present and prospective trade- 
mark owners. 

Because an increasing number 
of American commodities are sold 
in world markets, the trade-mark 
problem is really an international 
one, Mr. Ooms said. He declared 
that it is the aim of the Patent 
Office to encourage the formula- 
tion of international agreements 
to help clear up the present world- 
wide chaos in trade-mark usage. 

The present law requiring that 
a trade-mark be actually put into 
use before it can be registered 
works a hardship on businessmen, 
according to Mr. Ooms. Some sys- 
tem, he said, should be devised to 
afford interim protection during 
the initial period when a business- 
man has decided upon the mark he 
plans to use but must wait upon 
the manufacture of packages and 
printed material before he can put 
the trade-mark into use. 





levels, copper output will be in- 
creased 1.6 times; aluminum, 2.0 
times; magnesium 2.7 times; 
nickel, 1.9 times, lead 2.6 times, 
zinc 2.5 times, tungsten concen- 
trates 4.4 times, moly concentrates 
2.1 times, and tin 2.7 times. 

In the fuel industry, in 1950 out- 
put of coal will be increased up to 
250 million tons or by 51 pct above 
the prewar level. Mechanical equip- 
ment of the coal industry will be 
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LIVESTOCK LI- 
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This deluxe 
model trailer, 
built by Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., 
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stock. Being 
completely cov- 
ered, the unit 
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commodity on 
return trips. 
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increased three or four times the 
prewar period. Oil production will 
gain 14 pct above prewar and elec- 
tric power output is set at 70 pect 
above prewar. 

While steel output will be at the 
rate of 25.4 million tons annually, 
the plan provides for increasing the 
number of machine tools to 1,300,- 
000 or approximately 30 pet above 
the number of machine tools in the 
United States in 1940. 

Along with extensive mechaniza- 
tion and electrification of produc- 
tion, the plan outlines several lines 
of research and development includ- 
ing gasification and electro-chemi- 
cal utilization of solid fuel; produc- 
tion of synthetic fuel, rubber, 
leather and alcohol; introduction of 
oxygen in various industrial proc- 
esses, mainly in the iron and steel 
and chemical industries, and the 
applications of atomic energy to in- 
dustry and transportation. 


Redesigns Kaiser Engine 
Detroit 


© ¢ ¢ The 6-cylinder engine which 
will power the 1947 Kaiser automo- 
bile has been redesigned to turn up 
92 hp at 4000 rpm, according to an 
announcement by H. C. McCaslin, 
vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering at the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Increasing the engine’s capacity 
from 85 to 92 hp was accomplished, 
according to Kaiser Frazer and 
Continental Motors engineers, by 
high speed timing adjustments, 


changes in the cams and by making 
the valves larger in proportion to 
cylinder diameter. 

The new engine is compact and 
light weight and was especially de- 
signed for the front-wheel drive 
Kaiser. 
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JACK H. JONES: 
Labor member 
of Parliament for 
Bolton at en- 
trance to the 
House. 


British Steel Nationalization Certain of Labor Support 


London 


© © © A decision to nationalize the 
British steel industry brings forth 
a host of questions about the men 
who are in the House of Commons, 
who will vote for the plan when it 
is presented. Are they genuinely 
socialists? What do they want 
from the steel industry? What will 
it mean in Pittsburgh and Gary? 

Despite the superficial window 
dressing of the eventual national- 
ization bill it is certain to be sup- 
ported by all Labor Party rank- 
and-file members of the House 
like John H. Jones. The House 
knows this first-term member as 
a “back-bencher” so named from 
the seat he occupies. 

Jack Jones, as he is more com- 
monly known is a steel furnace 
man, a trade union leader, and 
sometime lecturer on Lawrence of 
Arabia, the Labor Party, industry 
in America, or the Russian zone of 
Germany. A veteran of the 1914- 
1918 war himself, he is father of 
six children, five of whom have 
taken part in the recent conflict. 

His start in the steel industry 
was inherited from his father, 
who was superintendent of the 
Park Gate steel works in Rother- 
ham, just outside Sheffield. Having 
such an “in” with the management 
he was able to start immediately 
at the high station of laborer in 
the brick crew, at the age of 16. 
Pay, 9¢ an hr. Except for minor 
interruptions brought about by a 
couple of world wars he spent the 
next 33 yr close enough to a steel 
furnace that he will always be a 
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melter, though he may also be a 
practicing politician. 

The trade union tradition was 
also inherited from his father, 
who was held in such high esteem 
by his fellow workmen that he re- 
mained always a member of the 
union although he had long since 
become a part of management. 
The relationships have become 
more formalized since those days, 
and the present Mr. Jones states 
that he has on more than one oc- 
casion been forced to choose be- 
tween promotion from his first 
helper’s job and the abandonment 
of his union activities. He has 
always, to date, chosen to remain 
with the union. 

The lecturing career’ started 
after Mr. Jones had returned from 
a campaign in World War I as a 
member of Lawrence of Arabia’s 
Imperial Camel Corps. His ex- 
periences included some of the 
most colorful exploits in the Mid- 
dle East, he mastered the Arabic 
language, and took an interest in 
Lawrence’s ideas for improving 
the plight of lower class Arabians. 

A 13-week tour of American in- 
dustrial plants during the recent 
war as a representative British 
workman revived his speaking 
activities. He averaged more than 
two speeches a day during the 
entire visit. 

The newest item in his lecturing 
repertoire, the Russian zone of 
Germany, is the outgrowth of a 
tour made early this year. His re- 
porting of his travels is method- 
ical, he frequently stays up until 


the wee small hours night after 
night recording his observations 
for future lectures. 

The acceptance in 1919 of his 
first union job, that of shop repre- 
sentative in the British Iron & 
Steel Trades Confederation local 
in his plant was easily the turn- 
ing point in his career. The next 
year he became president of the 
local, and was the same year 
elected to the city government 
local council. 

He ran for the local government 
job on the Labor Party, and then 
as now housing was one of his 
prime worries. Municipal housing 
construction accomplished in 
those days in his home town in- 
cluded 1500 homes for workers, 
but there is still urgent need to- 
day for additional houses. Public 
health, recreation and education 
particularly in vocational lines 
were other matters which interest- 
ed him during his municipal gov- 
ernment days. 

During all the years from 1920 
until his election to Parliament 
last year he participated in wage 
and hour negotiations with the 
management of his firm, as well 
as serving on many union com- 
mittees. Upon his return from 
America in 1945 he was appointed 
by the then Minister of Labor, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin (today’s foreign 
minister) to be chairman of the 
Essential Works Order Tribunal 
for the North of England. This 
ministry court was for appeals 
under the compulsory working 
regulations of the war. Men ac- 
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cused of absenteeism or job jump- 
ing were brought before it for 
trial. Mr. Jones held the job for 
about 10 months, hearing 88 ses- 
sions and handling about 10 cases 
per session. This was his first pay- 
ing job outside his work at the 
steel furnace. 

He is convinced that Britain’s 
long-range steel future is in an ex- 
port market in world-wide com- 
petition. Despite strong convic- 
tions of the worth of old British 
stee] makers and furnaces, he does 
not consider English rolling mill 
and finishing practice to be up to 
American standards. Unwilling 
to tip the hand of cabinet prema- 
turely he was noncommittal before 
the nationalization announcement, 
but states definitely today that he 
believes the industry should be 
nationalized or at least brought 
within government control. 

Monopolies, cartels and tariffs 
have, in his opinion, been in a 
large measure responsible for 
what he describes as the present 
noncompetitive position of the 
British industry. The members 
of the present Parliament use the 
terms “labor party” and “socialist” 
interchangeably, and Mr. Jones 
sees accordingly in the concept of 
public ownership the answer to 
the evils of monopolistic control. 

In his personal opinion the sys- 
tem of public ownership will work 
if it is possible to get the indi- 
viduals with management experi- 
ence to cooperate in the project. 
He expresses confidence that it 
will be possible to get this assist- 
ance. 

There were two important con- 
clusions which he drew from his 
American tour which have become 
a part of his personal ideology. 
The sight of wartime activity in 
new American mills convinced him 
beyond all doubt that the rolling 
of English mills is technologically 
far behind that of America, and 
that broad modernizing programs 
must be undertaken in England 
as soon as possible. 

The second conclusion is that 
no proposal of public ownership 
for American steel mills would 
ever be seriously entertained by 
unionists in America. He says 
simply, “They are doing well 
enough as they are.” 

His view of the large capacity 
and specialization of American 
mills has firmed his conviction 
that in the long range view, 
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America could if it so desired 
dominate the world steel export 
market. His socialistic convic- 
tions of the ultimate worth of 
nationalizing the British industry 
to benefit the working class of 
Britain begins to be tinged at this 
point with a slightly conflicting 
view of sheer economic self-pres- 
ervation for British industry. He 
wants to benefit the working 
classes by nationalizing and thus 
modernizing the British industry. 
Also he wants to nationalize and 
modernize for the somewhat capi- 
talistic purpose of preserving 
British trade superiority. 

The furnaces at the Lancashire 
Steel Co. Ltd. works near Man- 
chester where Jack Jones was 
senior first-hand melter from 1932 
to 1945 is a modern 100 ton venturi 
type openhearth, making all types 
of high quality tube and sectional 
steel. He is a staunch supporter 
of the old craft traditions of 
British industry, and believes that 
he could take a crew of average 
English furnace men into any 
steelmaking shop in America and 
increase its output. He doubts 
that even a picked crew of Amer- 
icans could do so in Britain. In 
his opinion the rated 90 million 
ton steel industry of Americz 
would actually be in the region 
of a 100 million ton industry if 
it were operated by British fur- 
nace crews under the existing 
good American conditions. 

He does not hesitate, however, 
to give America full credit for 
having moved far ahead in the 
development of rolling mill prac- 
tice, and delivers his views with 
the same enthusiasm that he uses 
in praising British furnace prac- 
tice. 

While he expresses doubt that 
any system of public ownership 
might affect the American steel 
industry, he is convinced that in 
the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee today there is the beginning 
of a true Labor Party in America. 
He traveled to most of the steel 
production centers in the eastern 
states, and many of his conversa- 
tions with union leaders were on 
the subject of political action. 

His views on the subject of such 
political action by the labor union 
are conditioned. of course, by long 
training in the British Labor 
Party. He became a member of 
it when he was 15 yr old, and his 
union has been considering public 
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ownership of the steel industry 
ever since 1923, and advocating 
it as policy since 1930. The corner- 
stone of the Labor Party policy 
today is in his understanding a 
“middle-of-the-road” policy, a con- 
cept that in America is doubtless 
difficult to fully appreciate. In 
Britain, where a few channel miles 
serve to separate democrats from 
the advancement of Communism 
across Europe, the term is more 
understandable. The Labor Party 
is definitely against communism. 
Mr. Jones describes the hopes of 
the party as a desire to raise pro- 
ductivity, and to attain a higher 
standard of life, not only in 
Britain, but throughout the world. 

He considers his personal ex- 
periences with management to 
have been excellent. Although in 
the years of negotiations of which 
he is a veteran there have been 
many differences, he thinks highly 
of the managers of his firm. The 
firm has never had a strike, lock- 
out or work stoppage of any kind 
since he took control of the local 
or branch in 1920. He attributes 
much of this record to a mutual 
recognition of the worth of collec- 
tive bargaining. The successful 
operation through those years of 
a system of tying wages to the 
current market price of steel 
would seem to testify to the mu- 
tual trust of management and 
labor. 

Appointment of management 
representatives on the basis of 
family connection, tradition and 
birthright is the main complaint 
that he expresses out of his per- 
sonal experience in the steel in- 
dustry. He acknowledges that 
this practice is waning, but in his 
opinion it is still far too prevalent, 
and is in a large measure respon- 
sible for the present condition of 
the British industry. 

Since being elected to Parlia- 
ment last summer he has departed 
from the firm, but his relations 
with the management remain good. 
They carry to him their fuel 
troubles, and the other problems 
that any harassed firm might in 
America decide to call to the at- 
tention of their Congressman. 

His experiences from the social 
angle have also been on the for- 
tunate side, in comparison with 
the bitter taste he might carry if 
he had lived between the wars in 
South Wales. Irlam knew no 
serious unemployment problem be- 
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© SurPLUS Toots — Entitled 
“Re-tooling America,” a booklet 
telling what types of machine 
tools are surplus, where they 
are, how much they cost, and 
how to get them has been pre- 
pared by War Assets Adminis- 
tration. It will be ready for dis- 
tribution sometime in May. 


® BUILDS WAREHOUSE — Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has 
begun the construction of a new 
large warehouse and office 
building at 53rd and Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland. Construction 
will consist of structural steel 
framework, conerete and brick. 


® BuILps PLANT—The Lindsay 
Corp., Chicago, is building a 
new one-story plant and two- 
story office in Melrose Park, 
Ill. Construction, which began 
in February, is now nearing 
completion and the company ex- 
pects to begin production of 
Lindsay Structure in the new 
plant by the middle of July. 


© To Buy Air Propucts—Norge 
Div. of Borg-Warner Corp. has 
completed negotiations for the 
purchase of the Air Products, 
Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., plant 
and transfer of title from the 
War Assets Administration. 


® Buys SKF STeeLs—Peterson 
Steels, Inc., New York, has pur- 
ehased the merchandise inven- 
tory, machinery, furniture and 
fixtures, etc., from SKF Steels, 
Inc., which has now ceased 
doing business. Nelson S. Pe- 
terson is the president of the 
new company, Bertil R. Gust- 
ring, secretary, and Frank W. 
Bussell, treasurer. 


® CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY — Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, kitchen- 
wares manufacturer, has formed 
a wholly owned subsidiary, Ekco 
Products Co. (Canada), Ltd., to 
handle merchandising and sales. 
A manufacturing agreement for 
Canada has been concluded with 
Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
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Industrial Briefs... 


® APPROVES MERGER — Barium 
Steel Corp. stockholders, at the 
annual meeting, approved com- 
pletion of the merger with the 
Central Iron & Steel Co., steel 
plate producers at Harrisburg, 
Pa. Barium Steel acquired ma- 
jority control of the Central 
Iron & Steel in March, and the 
Central Iron & Steel stockhold- 
ers voted approval of the mer- 
ger at the meeting on Apr. 29. 


® AUSTRALIAN CONTRACT — The 
Meehanite Metal Corp., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has advised that 
through their Australian offices 
a contract has been negotiated 
with the Mars Machine Tool 
Mfg. Co. Pty. Ltd., of Bridge 
St., Valley, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. This company 
will undertake the manufacture 
of Meehanite castings to be used 
in the production of their ma- 
chine tools. 


® ACQUISITION—It has been an- 
nounced that Milton Levenson 
has acquired the Miles Metal 
Corp., 92 Liberty St., New York. 
Mr. Levenson will take over the 
active management of this metal 
brokerage company, and _ will 
trade in all grades of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals for do- 
mestic consumption and for ex- 
port. 


® RHEEM EXPANDS—Rheem 
Mfg. Co. has embarked on a $5 
million plant 
gram, which will involve manu- 
facture of new 
cluding water softeners, a farm 
water heater, a stoker 
furnace, and others. 


expansion pro- 
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© COMPRESSED AIR MILL — 
Quincy Compressor Co., Quincy, 
Ill., has produced a 25 min 16 


mm sound color film dealing 
with fundamentals and proper- 
ties of compressed air, its use, 


and working principles of differ- 
ent types of compressors. The 
film is available on a free loan 
basis. 


© 


tween the wars, at least compara- 
tively. His works saw bad times, 
but were never completely shut 
down. Mr. Jones himself was 
among those who always had some 
form of work. He foresees no 
serious unemployment problem for 
the town in the near future, but 
shares the international misgiv- 
ings as to the future of industry 
in face of a possible world-wide 
slump, possibly caused by condi- 
tions in America. 

His visit to American industry 
also provided a convenient absence 
during which the union council 
nominated him to the parliamen- 
tary panel for the 1945 election. 
Within two weeks after he had 
returned from the trip he had been 
selected to stand for election for 
the city of Bolton. It is a cotton 
textile center, about ten miles 
from Mr. Jones’ home in Irlam. 
A town of about 120,000, Bolton 
is what is called a double consti- 
tuency; that is, there are two 
members for the whole city, and 
is also the largest constituency in 
3ritain. 

Labor candidates had won the 
city only once in the history of 
the party, while the conservative 
plurality in the previous election 
had been 14,000. He ran against 
a lawyer who was a co-director of 
a firm, and an army officer who is 
chairman of a bank, to change 
27,000 votes for a_ plurality of 
13,000. 





Jubilee to Open May 29 


Detroit 


eeeThe Detroit Automotive 
Golden Jubilee celebration will 
open May 29 regardless of the 
conditions resulting from any re- 
sumption of the coal strike, a 
national transportation tieup, or 
any similar development accord- 
ing to an announcement by Civic 
Chairman Prentiss M. Brown and 
Industry Chairman Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen of the Golden 
Jubilee committee. A statement 
issued by the committee points 
out that Detroit and the auto- 
motive industry —including ll 
groups in Detroit—are joining 
hands in this mammoth 12-day 
celebration to develop the indi- 
vidual and collective momentum 
and unity of purpose needed to 
produce the goods which are so 
necessary throughout the world. 
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Construction Steel... 


New York 


@¢? fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


2700 Tons, Reading, Pa., bridge for Reading 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


1900 Tons, Gary, Ind., alterations to mer- 
chant mill warehouse, Carnegie Illinvis 
Steel Corp., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

1800 Tons, New York, tunnel section and 
plaza, through E. W. Foley Associates 
Co., Inc., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

1675 Tons, Iowa, three bridge superstrue- 
tures, to American Bridge Co. 

1300 Tons, Ann Arbor, Mich., general service 
building, University of Michigan, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1300 Tons, Hammond, Ind., engineering office 
building, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1200 Tons, Princeton, N. J., university li- 
brary building, to American Lridge Co. 

1100 Tons, Clark, N. J., paper mill and power 
plant, U. S. Gypsum Co., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1000 Tons, La Grange, Iil., Electro-Motive 
Div., engineering and experimental 
building, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago. 

900 Tons, Cleveland, nurses home, through 
Gilmore-Carmichael-Olsen Co., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

700 Tons, Chicago, service hangar, through 
Austin Co., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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Tons, Akron, Ohio, warehouse, Akron 
Coffee & Grocery Co., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

363 Tons, Peoria, Ill., addition to heat treat- 
ment building, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 

300 Tons, Webster City, Iowa, bridge W- 
354-8, Illinois Central System, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

275 Tons, Newark, N. J., bottle pasteur 
building, through James Mitchell, I[ne., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

230 Tons, Norristown, Pa., Sacred Heart 
Hospital, to Phoenix Bridge Co 

190 Tons, Long Island City, N. Y., ware- 
house, through Peerless Construction Co., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

175 Tons, Carteret, N. J., dock building, 
Peters Iron Works, to American Bridve 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

133 Tons, Los Angeles, Calif., addition to Ox- 
ford building for Southern California 
Telephone Co., to Bethlehem  Paciti 
Coast Steel Corp. 

130 Tons, Plainville, Conn., Pequabuck 
River bridge, through Brunalli Construc- 

tion Co., to American Bridge C 

burgh. 


o., Pitts- 


125 Tons, Fleetwood, Pa., storage building 
for A. R. Warner & Sons, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

100 Tons, Leesport, Pa » Storage building for 


haere & Sons, to Bethlehem 


**° Fabricated steel inquiries 


this week included the following: 


3250 Tons, Oakland, Calif., Eastshore Free- 
way overcrossing at 5th Ave., California 
Div. of Highways, Sacramento, bids to 
open June 12, 
Tons, Passaic River and Route 25A, \ 
tical lift span, postponed to June i 
94nn ” > , 
2450 Tons, Fort Peck, Mont., 
Surge tanks, bids to U. S. 
due June 3. 
465 Tons, Philadelphia, Inquirer rotogravure 
building, through McCloskey Co., bids in. 
450 Tons, Philadelphia, 
Coca Cola, bids in. 
335 Tons, Philadelphia, Frank B. 
warehouse building, 
Lennig. 
320 Tons, Kelseyville, Calif., bridge and ap- 
Proaches across Kelsey Creek, California 


ere 


risers und 
Engineers, 


bottling plant for 


Warren 
through Charles 
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Div. of Highways, Sacramento, bids 
open June 12 (readvertisement). 
280 Tons, Odair, Wash., steel warehouse, 
Grand Coulee Dam, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Denver, Specification 1541, bids to 

open June 7. 


to 


150 Tons, Danville, Pa., machine shop for 
Kennedy -Van Saun. 

150 Tons, Montville, Conn., addition to gen- 
erating station of Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. 

138 Tons, Redlands, Calif., bridge and ap- 
proaches across Mill Creek, California 
Div. of Highways, Los Angeles, bids to 
open June 13. 

100 Tons, St. Clair, Pa., repairs to Reading 
Co. coal dock, bids in May 18. 


© © © Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


125 Tons, Valparaiso, Ind., Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, dormitories, to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago. 


© ¢e¢Reinforcing bar inquiries 
this week included the following: 


1375 Tons, Oakland, Calif., Eastshore Free- 
way overcrossing at 5th Ave., California 
Div. of Highways, Sacramento, bids to 
open June 12. 


805 Tons, Friant, Calif., Central Valley 
project, bids to U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 


750 Tons, Brooklyn and Queens, N. Y., con- 
necting highway construction. 

600 Tons, Kankakee, Ill., Borden Co., cleva- 
tors, 





WAA Leases Adrian 
Aluminum Extrusion 


Plant to Bohn Co. 


Washington 


©¢e¢The buildings and approxi- 
mately half the equipment of the 
aluminum extrusion plant oper- 
ated during the war by Bohn Alu- 
minum & Brass Corp., at Adrian, 
Mich., have been leased to the firm 
for 10 yr with option to purchase. 
Bohn will continue the same type 
of production, according to the 
WAA announcement. 

Disposal of a 167-mile pipeline, 
an emergency feeder to the Big 
Inch, has also been announced by 
WAA. It was acquired by South- 
western Independent Gas Pipe 
Line Co., an affiliate of the Hous- 
ton Industrial Gas System which 
said it needed the additional facili- 
ties in order to meet future re- 
quirements of expanding indus- 
trial facilities in the Houston 
area. 

Other WAA recent plant dis- 
posals include the following: 

By sale, the Strom Steel Ball 
Co.’s plant at Cicero, Ill., to Sola 
Electric Co. of Chicago, for manu- 
facture of television and other 
special application electrical 
equipment. 

By sale, United Aircraft Corp.’s 
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484 Tons, Weber County, Utah, two bridges, 
Sta. 113/35.8 and Sta. 121/14.27, State 
Road Commission, Salt Lake City. 

400 Tons, Cotter, Ark., Bull Shoals Dam. 

22 Tons, San Diego, two  overcrossinys 
Route 77 and Mission Valley Road, Cali- 
fornia Div. of Highways, Los Angeles, 
bids to open June 13. 

300 Tons, Ann Arbor, Mich., Engineering 
Building, University of Michigan. 

290 Tons, Delaware County, Pa., highwa 
work and bridges. 

250 Tons, Youngstown, Ohio, spring com- 
mon bridge, bids soon. 

212 Tons, Los Angeles, undercrossing on 
Santa Ana Parkway at Ist St., Cali- 
fornia Div. of Highways, Los Angeles, 
bids to open June 13. 

179 Tons, Sells, Ariz., grading on Tucson- 
Ajo highway, State Highway Commis- 
sion, Phoenix, bids to open May 24. 

151 Tons, Spadra, Calif., two ward build- 
ings, Pacific Colony, State Div. of Archi- 
tecture, Sacramento, bids to open June 5. 

150 Tons, Tucumcari, N. M., Bureau of 
Reclamation project. 

132 Tons, San Diego, Balboa Parkway over- 
crossing at University Ave., California 


Div. Highways, Los Angeles, bids to 
open June 13. 
125 Tons, Fort Wayne, Ind., Lutheran 


nurses home. ; 
100 Tons, Milwaukee, telephone building 


100 Tons, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Borden Co 
elevators. 

©¢eSheet piling awards this 

week included the following: 


1450 Tons, Dubuque, Iowa, guide wall for 
U. S. Engineer, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
through La Crosse Dredging Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor. 


(Pratt & Whitney Div.) Hart- 
ford plane engine plant, to Silent 
Glow Oil Burner Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., for expansion of oil burner 
production. 

By sale, the Sal-Way Steel 
Treating Co.’s Detroit steel plant, 
to Sal-Way, for operational expan- 
sion of heat treatment of cutting 
tools and small steel parts. 

By sale, National Cylinder Gas 
Co.’s plant at Euclid, Ohio, to the 
firm for production of acetylene 
gas. 

By sale, Continental Ordnance 
Co.’s incomplete heavy steel cast- 
ing plant in East Chicago, to Gen- 
eral American Transportation 
Corp. for manufacture of motor 
buses. 





Suspends Steel Strapping 
Washington 
eee Effective May 22, price con- 
trol has been suspended from steel 
strapping, steel gas cylinders, cop- 
per engravers sheet and plate, 
nonferrous lockseam tubing, metal 
washers and industrial steel wool. 
In announcing the suspension 
action, OPA said that production 
in these items is either so ample or 
demand so small that little or no 
price increase is expected. In any 
event, cost of living or business 
costs would be affected but little. 
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London 


© ¢ © Five new continuous billet 
mills plus new steel plants at the 
Summers Shotten continuous strip 
mills and at Colvilles Dalzell 
works in Scotland are the head- 
line features of the British Iron & 
Steel Federation report to the gov- 
ernment. The status of the pro- 
posals outlined in the plan is now 
somewhat indefinite, as they were 
outlined by the industry to be con- 
structed under private control. 


Now that the government pro- 
poses to take over the industry in 
a system of public ownership, it 
has not been definitely established 
that the plan will be followed in 
every detail. However, as the 
government specifically approved 
the proposals in the plan when it 
announced its intention of nation- 
alizing, it seems likely that the in- 
dustry plan will be used as the de- 
tailed outline for development in 
the next few years. 

Following heated parliamentary 
demands recently the report has 
been published in white paper 
form, along with the report of the 
Council of British Ironfounders 
for the future of their industries. 


A few of the major proposals in 
the plan had already been printed 
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(See The Iron Age, May 2, 1946, 
p. 99) and the plans or construc- 
tion of a new continuous strip mill 
in South Wales and a beam mill 
in the North had already 
announced. 


been 


The overall modernization plan 
involves replacement and expan- 
sion of the steel industry in 7% yr 
of about 40 pct of the capacity of 
the industry at a total cost of $672 
millions. 

The five new billet mills are to 
be supplied by new modern blast 
furnaces and steel plants, includ- 
ing a mill on a new site in North- 
amptonshire; new blast furnaces, 
steel plant and a rebuilding of the 
Lincolnshire section mills; a new 
blast furnace and steel plant and 
mills to provide a start for future 
developments in Scotland, and 
other small projects. 

The report of the federation 
urges highest priority for the new 
sheet and tinplate plant, because 
of the degree of reduction 
achieved and the importance of 
the product to export. 


cost 


The report states that it takes 
into full consideration all factors, 
including making full use of home 
resources, with production on 
Midland domestic ore sites going 
up by 60 pct. 

Lumping together the rolling 
mill program 100,000 long tons of 


British Federation 


rolling mill machinery 
will be needed. With 
British rolling mill 
building capacity at 
about 15,000 tons per 
yr, part of which is 
needed for repair and 
export, it will be neces- 
sary to import about 
30,000 tons if the plan 
is to be completed on 
schedule. According to 
the federation if no im- 
ports are available the 
new strip mill and the 
beam mill will take 2 yr longer to 
complete. The cost of the equip- 
ment outlined for import from the 
United States is about $24 to $28 
million. 

The plan involves the building 
of 24 blast furnaces with a total 
capacity of 4,750,000 long tons 
and the scrapping of 53 furnaces 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 long 
tons. This construction should 
raise the average basic pig iron 
output for the United Kingdom per 
furnace from 90,000 long tons in 
1939 to an estimated 160,000 in 
1950. 

The rolling mill plants to be 
built include five billet mills with 
an average output of approxi- 
mately 450,000 long tons, a heavy 
structural mill of 350,000 long 
tons, a strip mill of 1,000,000 tons, 
and three cold reduction strip 
mills of about 250,000 tons each. 
Also proposed are two plate mills, 
one of 350,000 long tons for heavy 
plates and one for light and me- 
dium plates of 150,000 tons. 

The plan has been drawn up 
after a study of the potential de- 
mand for both domestic and ex- 
port. Noting the long term expan- 
sion which has been characteristic 
of British domestic production, 
the report predicts an estimated 
long period domestic demand of 
14.5 million net tons per year, and 
a 3.3 million net ton export busi- 
ness, 

Copy of the steel report follows: 
MODERNIZATION AND _ DE- 
VELOPMENT PROPOSALS: Par- 
ticulars of the major plan for 
modernization and development 
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Makes Known Its Modernization Plan 


By JACK R. HIGHT 


are given in this section. The 


total expenditure involved is 
shown in table IL. 
TABLE I 
Summary of District Expenditure 
South Wales ....... ; . .$164,000,000 
North East Coast ............ 140,000,000 
DME - Seaanenecaneseess .. 116,000,000 
North West Coast ....... 5,200,000 
SE cigbein ended a vawnxs 22,000,000 
Lancashire, Flintshire, Stafford- 
MOP didecisevinss 68,000,000 
Lincolnshire ........... 76,800,000 


Northamptonshire 80,000,000 


ND | adie h sted caren eens $672,000,000 


SOUTH WALES: The predomi- 
nant factor in the steel industry 
in South Wales is the manufac- 
ture of tinplate and sheets. Out 
of a total ingot production in 1939 
of 3,203,200 tons, over 2,352,000 
tons were required for flat-rolled 
products. The proposals for this 
area are based essentially on the 
modernization of this section of 
the industry. 


The main feature of the prv- 
gram is an increased capacity for 
hot-rolled strip for sheets and tin- 
plate by continuous rolling of 
about 1,120,000 tons. The exist- 
ing capacity of the Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins plant at 
Ebbw Vale is 672,000 tons; the 
proposed capacity at Ebbw Vale 
and at a new coastal works to be 
built by Guest Keen Baldwins at 
Margam, Port Talbot, South 
Wales, will be 1,848,000 tons of 
hot-rolled strip a year. 

The following tonnages will 
then be produced in South Wales 


by continuous strip mill methods: 
approximately 728,000 tons of tin- 
plate, or 15 million boxes, which is 
75 pet of the estimated tinplate 
production of the country; 840,000 
tons of sheets, including fully fin- 
ished sheets up to 72 in. wide for 
the automotive industry; and 112,- 
000 tons of light, medium and 
heavy plates up to 72 in. wide by 
0.75 in. thick. The heavier plates 
hitherto rolled in this area will be 
transferred to other areas to se- 
cure more economic loads. 
Experience has demonstrated 
that a large proportion of the ingot 
tonnage for the strip mills must 
be of higher quality and in larger 
ingots than have been made for 
the normal handmill production, 
and that new openhearth furnace 
capacity must be created. These 
steel furnaces will need to be sup- 
plied with pig iron of a quality 
demanding the use of a large pro- 
portion of foreign ore in the bur- 
den to secure the desired low phos- 
phorus content. For reasons of 


SKINNINGROVE DOOMED: 
The British Iron and Steel Fed- 


eration report refers to the 


Skinningrove iron works as fol- 
lows: “While the plant is ful- 
filling important functions in the 
existing economy, no permanent 
future is 
works.” 


foreseen for this 


in White Paper .. . 


economy this pig iron manufacture 
should be on the seaboard with 
the facilities for handling suitably 
sized vessels, and the unloading, 
stocking, crushing, grading and 
sintering of ore. 

Capacity must be provided for 
the cold reduction of this hot strip 
in modern mills, and additional 
continuous cold reduction mills 
will be installed to supplement the 
existing mills at Ebbw Vale and 
at Lysaghts, Newport, in Wales. 
Existing units are being improved. 
The total expenditure involved in 
the South Wales strip mill de- 
velopments is approximately $39,- 
200,000. 

Amplification of the proposals 
for this district are given in the 
following sections. 

Hot Rolled Strip, Steel Plant and 
Blast Furnaces: To secure the ad- 
vantages of a seaboard location 
with existing pig iron and ingot 
capacity, the proposal is to erect 
on an available site adjacent to 
the Guest Keen Baldwins works at 
Margam a new 80-in. continuous 
hot strip mill with a capacity of 
1,120,000 tons, suitable for proces- 
sing into plates, sheets and tinplate. 

This mill will be preceded by a 
new slabbing mill capable of han- 
dling 1.40 million tons of ingots, 
and by a new openhearth shop 
with an initial capacity of 896,000 
tons of ingots. The existing Mar- 
gam openhearth furnaces are to 
be improved to furnish 224,000 
tons of ingots, giving a total of 
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1,120,000 tons of hot ingots direct 
from the steel furnaces to the 
mill. 

The new melting shop will be 
laid out to enable extensions to be 
made to provide all the steel re- 
quired as hot ingots, but in this 
first stage it is proposed to draw 
up to 280,000 tons of cold ingots 
from the existing steel works in 
West Wales. 

To provide the 840,000 tons of 
pig iron required for this enter- 
prise and the adjoining Port Tal- 
bot steel works, the existing blast 
furnaces at Margam, one of which 
is already under reconstruction, 
are to be enlarged, the ore dock is 
to be extended, and facilities in- 
stalled for the preparation of the 
iron ore to secure the maximum 
economy in coke consumption. 
These developments will give an 
additional pig iron capacity of 
356,000 tons. 

An additional coke oven battery 
is to be erected to meet the in- 
creased demand for coke, and to 
provide a total supply of 672,000 
tons, representing an increase of 
313,600 tons. 

In parallel with the new instal- 
lations at Margam it is proposed 
to increase the hot strip capacity 
at Ebbw Vale by additions to the 
hot continuous mill to enable it to 
raise its production from 672,000 
to 784,000 tons. Owing to the lim- 
itations of the site, it is not con- 
sidered practicable to make at 
Ebbw Vale the total requirements 
of steel. It is proposed to install 
one further openhearth furnace to 
increase production by 56,000 tons 
and to continue the present pro- 
cedure of drawing the remaining 
steel supplies as ingots from the 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
West Wales works and as slabs 
from their works at Redbourne. 
Lincolnshire. It is also proposed 
to increase the pig iron capacity 
at Ebbw Vale by about 112,000 
tons. 

These proposals provide for the 
1,848,000 tons of hot-rolled strip 
required. In this first stage 1.68 
million tons of ingots will be pro- 
duced in the two works completely 
integrated to the hot strip stage, 
leaving 560,000 ingot tons to be 
fed to the mills in the cold state 
from existing steel works. 

Production of Tinplate: The de- 
mand for tinplate in the near fu- 
ture is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 22,400,000 boxes 
per yr, and it is proposed in the 
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initial stage to make provision for 
the manufacture by modern meth- 
ods of 75 pct of this total, or 15 
million boxes, leaving five million 
boxes to be made by certain of the 
existing plants operating on the 
old standard methods which are 
suitable for certain special lines 
and for lower-duty plate. 

An important aspect of the mod- 
ernization plans is the location of 
this new plant for the cold reduc- 
tion of the hot-rolled strip and the 
finishing operation of tinning. 
There can be no doubt on techni- 
cal grounds and on the basis of 
economy that the lowest capital ex- 
penditure and operating costs 
would be attained by the integra- 
tion of these finishing operations 
with the production of the hot- 
rolled strip in composite works. 

It is thought that it might be 
considered undesirable to concen- 
trate so large a part of the steel 
and tinplate industry in the two 
areas of Ebbw Vale and Port Tal- 
bot, with its resulting movement 
of population and loss of industry 
in many villages and _ towns. 
While the operations up to the 
production of hot strip are not eco- 
nomically divisible further than 
has been embodied in the pro- 
posals made above, it is practicable 
to make a division after the hot 
strip stage and for the cold-finish- 
ing operations to be divided into 
several units of economic capacity. 

It is therefore proposed that the 
cold reduction operations shall be 
carried out in the existing mill at 
Ebbw Vale, which is capable of 
being improved to a capacity of 
five million boxes, and in two of 
the latest type continuous cold re- 
duction mills to be built by a new 
company amalgamating a number 
of tinplate firms, one mill to be 
installed in the Llanelly district 
and one in the Swansea area of 
Wales. These two new mills will be 
duplicates and each capable of 
producing seven million boxes of 
tinplate. The three mills together 
would be capable of producing 
practically the whole of the tin- 
plate requirements if conditions so 
demand. 

In the first instance, it is pro- 
posed to operate the two new mills 
on the basis of an average of five 
million boxes per mill, giving, with 
the Ebbw Vale mill, a total of 15 
million boxes of cold-reduced 
plate. 

The surplus capacity of these 
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mills will be utilized for the cold 
reduction of sheets. 

Tinning: Rapid advances and 
changes in the methods of tinning 
and protection of plate for various 
purposes have been made in re- 
cent years, and research and ex- 
perimental work in this field is 
being actively pursued at present. 
It is, therefore, considered inad- 
visable to make a final commit- 
ment at this stage on the new plant 
and the methods to be ultimately 
employed. 

While the extent to which elec- 
trolytic tinning can be applied 
economically, or the best type of 
electrolytic plant, cannot be deter- 
mined, it is decided to proceed 
with the completion of the unit in 
course of installation at Ebbw 
Vale for the electrolytic tinning 
of 1.5 to 2 million boxes. 

It is further considered that for 
certain types of plate the electro- 
lytic method will not be suitable 
and that hot-dip plate must be 
produced. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed to equip each of the two 
new reduction plants with equip- 
ment for the hot-dipping of half 
of its production, leaving one-half 
of their reduced plate to be trans- 
ferred to existing hot-dip plauts in 
the area until a decision can be 
made on the methods to be em- 
ployed. In the layout, each of the 
two new works is to make ample 
provision for the installation of 
either electrolytic or hot-dip 
equipment for the whole of its ca- 
pacity. 

Sheets: The cold reduction of 
sheets at Ebbw Vale is to be main- 
tained. 

It is proposed that the three- 
stand continuous mill, 80 in. wide, 
recently installed at Lysaghts, 
Newport, shall be provided with 
more powerful drives to increase 
its speed of operation and output, 
and to install the necessary equip- 
ment for the manufacture of full- 
finished sheets up to 72 in. wide 
for the automotive and other in- 
dustries. The hot-rolled coils for 
this production will be provided 
by the two continuous hot mills. 
Developments are also planned for 
improved methods of manufacture 
of steel sheets for the electrical 
industry, with special reference to 
the higher qualities. 

Rails and Sections: It is pro- 
posed that the manufacture of 
heavy plates at the Guest Keen 
Balwins Port Talbot works shall 
be discontinued. The tonnage of 
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plate up to 0.75-in. thickness 
should be transferred to their new 
strip mill at Margam and the 
heavier plates to other areas. 

The present Port Talbot ingot 
tonnage is to be maintained and 
the displacement of plates made 
good by improvements to the rail- 
making capacity and rolling the 
ingots into rails and_ sections. 
Port Talbot is being proposed as 
one of the four centers for the 
suggested concentration of rail 
production. 

Billets: The Guest Keen Bald- 
wins works at Cardiff are of mod- 
ern construction, and it is pro- 


posed to maintain them in opera- 
tion for the manufacture of billets 
for rerolling and medium sec- 
tions. It is anticipated that with 
the improvement in quality of the 
pig iron arising from the use of 
an addition of foreign ore to the 
Oxfordshire stone, the production 
of ingots will be at the designed 
level of 504,000 tons per year. The 
mill has a capacity greater than 
this tonnage, and it is proposed to 
supplement the Cardiff ingot pro- 
duction by about 112,000 tons 
from other works in Wales, as the 
local capacity cannot be readily 
increased. This total steel rolled 
into blooms and billets is esti- 
mated to yield about 448,000 tons 
of billets for rerolling and 89,600 
tons of sections. The local re- 
rolling mills of the associated com- 
pany are estimated to absorb the 
whole of the billet production. 
Summary of Steel Position: The 
total nominal capacity of the 
South Wales steelworks with the 
proposed additions at the strip 
mills is estimated at approxi- 
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mately 4,368,000 tons, of which 
2,072,000 tons will be required for 
rolling into hot strip and plates, 
and about 840,000 tons for rails 
and sections and for billets from 
the modern continuous mill. A 
further quantity will be required 
for rolling the remaining tonnage 
of tinplate and sheets which will 
still be produced by the hand- 
operated mills which are to be re- 
tained beyond this first stage of 
reconstruction. This is estimated 
at about 616,000 tons of ingots. 
The electric furnace capacity is 
estimated at 39,200 tons. No ad- 
ditions are suggested, and it is an- 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENT: 
Though the works itself will 
eventually be scrapped under 
the terms of the British lron and 
Steel Federation report, some 
investment will be made in 
modernization for rail produc- 
tion until new larger production 
units in the area are in full 
swing. 


ticipated that the local trade may 
absorb 21,280 tons, leaving 17,920 
ingot tons available for use in 
other districts. 

found ingots for tube-making 


will absorb a further 56,000 tons. 


These various purposes absorb 
a total of about 3,640,000 tons of 
ingots, leaving a surplus nominal 
capacity of 728,000 tons. 

In the early stages of the 
changeover from the old methods 
of sheet and tinplate manufacture 
to the new plant, it is possible that 
part of this surplus capacity may 
be employed to fill up the deficit 
of 392,000 tons of billets for the 
re-rollers in South Wales. 
NORTH EAST COAST (Area Sur- 


INDUSTRY — 


rounding Consett, Cleveland, West 
Hartlepool): This area is the cen- 
ter of the heavy type of commer- 
cial steel production. Its present 
capacity of about three million 
ingot tons represents 22 pet of the 
total capacity of the country. 
Pig Iron: Due to the depletion 
of local ores and the distance 
from the Midland ore reserves, the 
district has to rely on larger sup- 
plies of foreign ores. Develop- 
ments must be on the seaboard or 
direct on the coal. The blast fur- 
naces at Consett, Durham, located 
on the coalfield are already in 
process of modernization and an 





ore preparation plant has been in- 
stalled. The new plant will con- 
sist of two large furnaces in place 
of six old furnaces. 

Dorman Long have in hand an 
approved plan for the building of 
a wharf for the efficient unloading 
of foreign ore and of handling 
equipment. Proposals are made for 
the rebuilding and enlargement of 
the blast furnaces at their Cleve- 
land works to secure reduced op- 
erating costs and maximum fuel 
economy. 

The Cargo Fleet Co. is already 
provided with dock facilities for 
unloading ore and with an ore 
preparation plant. The blast fur- 
naces as well as the steelmaking 
plant of this company and of the 
South Durham Co. at West Har- 
tlepool require rebuilding. It is 
considered desirable that this ca- 
pacity should be concentrated and 
replaced by modern furnaces with 
additional coke oven capacity. It 
should form the basis for the bil- 
let plant referred to below. 

Steel Ingots: At the present 
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TABLE |!|—Blast Furnace Capacity 


Basic and Hematite in Net Tons 


Present 
Capacity 


1,344, 


2, 


Lancashire, Flintshire, etc. 
Staffordshire, etc. 


Lincolnshire 
Northampionshire 


time steelmaking is carried on in 
nine different plants; the modern- 
ization plans envisage the concen- 
tration of the industry into five 
works, each of which will be an 
integrated unit making as far as 
practicable a single type of prod- 
uct. 

Plates: The Consett rolling 
mills are to be remodelled for the 
manufacture of medium and heavy 
plate, and will give up the rolling 
of rails, billets and sections. Ad- 
ditions to the steel furnaces are 
planned and a second large blast 
furnace is under construction to 
give a balanced pig iron, steel and 
plate-rolling works. 

The Redcar works of Dorman 
Long will continue as a plate-roll- 
ing unit, and the South Durham 
light plate mill at West Hartle- 
pool, which is in the main an effi- 
cient unit, should be improved to 
take care of the whole district pro- 
duction of light plates, plus some 
tonnage of medium plates for the 
limit of the useful life of the mill. 

Rails, Joists and Sections: The 
North East Coast is the largest 
rail producing area in the United 
Kingdom. It is proposed to con- 
centrate the whole output in the 
Cleveland works of Dorman Long 
and to install modern finishing 
and handling equipment for eco- 
nomic production up to 224,000 
tons per year. 

A new works will be built by 
Dorman Long for the manufacture 
of broad flange beams, which are 








TABLE III—Capacity by Sections of the Industry 





New Future 


Building Capacity Increase 


| _ 672,000 
1,736,000 
672,000 | 


| 


616,000 | 


(reduction) 
224,000 
649 ,600 

1,993,600 


672,000 
952.000 


5.320, 000 10,192,000 


required to meet the modern de- 
velopments in structural engi- 
neering design. It is proposed to 
erect a modern Grey beam mill, 
complete with the necessary steel- 
making furnaces, with a capacity 
of 420,000 ingot tons to meet this 
demand. At the same time the ex- 
isting Britannia works of Dorman 
Long will be scrapped. The new 
steelworks will be built on a new 
site, already acquired, lying be- 
tween the present Redcar and 
Cleveland works, alongside the 
railway and adjacent to the pro- 
posed new docks on the south 
bank of the Tees River. This new 
development is designed as_ the 
first step in the reconstruction of 
the Dorman Long _ steelworks. 
Each of the existing plants is to be 
replaced by a modern unit on the 
new site as and when they become 
obsolete or worn out. 


It is proposed that a modern 
continuous billet mill and _ steel 
furnaces should be installed in 
the area with a capacity of 728,- 
000 ingot tons. They will provide 
the main bulk of the total billet 
requirement of the area, includ- 
ing the maintenance at a full ca- 
pacity basis of the New Jarrow 
continuous bar mill and the new 
window section mill at the Dar- 
lington works of the Darlington 
and Simpson Rolling Mills. The 
operation of this new billet mill 
will involve the ultimate closing 
down and scrapping of the Ack- 
lam plant of Dorman Long now 


New Future New Building 
Building | Capacity as Pct of 
Tons Tons 


Future Capacity 










rolling billets. The old mill will 
provide until the full capacity is 
developed at the new plant a 
reasonably efficient concentration 
of billet production in a special- 
ized plant. The site for this plant, 
as well as the speed of the con- 
centration program, will depend 
upon cooperative and technical ar- 
rangements still to be worked out 
between Dorman Long, Consett, 
Cargo Fleet and South Durham. 

It is considered that while the 

Skinningrove Company’s' works 
fulfill an important function in 
the present economy and operate 
on a manufacturing cost basis 
which bears favorable comparison 
with many other works, no perma- 
nent future can be seen for this 
works in the long-term plan. The 
steel production capacity of Skin- 
ningrove will be required for a 
term of years until the long-term 
arrangements are in full operation 
and certain expenditure will be 
necessary to maintain the works 
in operation, but it is considered 
that such expenditure should be 
regulated by the limited possible 
life and should not in any case be 
in conflict with the long-term 
planning. 
SCOTLAND: The Scottish steel- 
makers prewar had a capacity of 
about 2,240,000 tons and in 1937 
produced 2,128,000 tons of ingots 
and castings. It is proposed that 
in the present developments Scot- 
land shall make provision for this 
same proportion of the steel pro- 
duction of the country and for 
this purpose the capacity shall be 
raised to about 2,576,000 tons. 

Pig Iron: In the past owing to 
its favorable position as a transit 
center, the Scottish area has re- 
lied to a greater extent than the 
average for its steelmaking ma- 
trials upon imports from abroad 
and other parts of Britain. In the 
changing conditions it has been 
recognized that the local industry 
must be made more self-contained. 
Just before the war, equipment for 
the manufacture of basic pig iron 
was erected by Colvilles at the 
Clyde Iron Works to take the place 
of furnaces at their Glengarnock 
and Clyde Iron Works, which were 
worn out. This machinery com- 
prises modern coke ovens, ore 


crushing and sintering equipment 
Biast furnaces (basic and hematite) gé g equip 










8,198,400 | 65,320,000 | 10,192,000 | 52 
Stool furnaces... 15.792.000 6.535, 200 | 17.864.000 | 37 and two modern blast furnaces, 
iiet mills... 4,144,000 | 2,484,000 | 5,040,000 | 49 ‘ mninitiben , 
Plate mille. 1,960,000 | "560,000 | 1,980,000 29 each pe einer tons capacity pet 
ists, rail and heavy section mills 2,800,000 728,000 2,800, 000 26 ear. as ace is 
Sheet and tinplate mills 2,688,000 1,232,000 | 3,024,000 | 41 rom further blast furnace 
Wire rod mills 756 000 168 , 000 840,000 20 under construction. These three 
Light section bar and strip mills 2,800,000 952,000 3,136,000 30 





furnaces will have a combined ¢ca- 
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pacity of about 672,000 tons of 
steelmaking iron per year. This 
in itself does not cover the re- 
quirements now anticipated. 

In addition, the existing blast 
furnaces engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hematite and foundry iron 
at the Bairds and Scottish Gart- 
sherrie Works and at the other 
makers in Scotland are now obso- 
lete and are due to be replaced by 
modern units with a capacity of 
approximately 448,000 tons _ per 
year, with the necessary facilities 
for ore preparation and sintering. 

Further, none of the existing 
ports in Scotland can be regarded 
as being provided with adequate 
facilities for the handling of the 
large tonnages of imported ores 
required. Such facilities are now 
an economic necessity owing to the 
increasing cost of dock and other 
unskilled labor. 

The overall position with regard 
to this replacement of pig iron ¢ca- 
pacity, together with the necessars 
ancillary equipment and ore unload- 
ing facilities, is under review to 
determine the extent to which these 
plants should be scrapped and re- 
built as a part of the proposed new 
blast furnace and steel plant to be 
built on the Clyde. 

Steelmaking: Approval has al- 
ready been given to proposals for 
the extension of the steel and tube- 
making machinery of Stewarts and 
Lloyds to meet the increased de- 
mands for tubes in the export trade. 
and this work is in hand. 

It is proposed to replace the basic 
openhearth furnaces of Colvilles 
at Dalzell by a modern installation 
on a new site adjacent to the pres- 
ent works. The Dalzell works are 
manufacturers of special quality 
steels and large sizes of blooms 
and rounds, and in the proposed 
rationalization of the heavy plate 
industry this works will be the only 
producer of the largest sizes of com- 
mercial plates. It is envisaged that 
this plant will continue to form an 
integral part of the steel industry 
for a considerable period and must 
be provided with adequate steel- 
making facilities. The present fur- 
naces are worn out and proposals 
were being developed at the out- 
break of the war to rebuild them. 
The conditions during the war have 
compelled the deferment of this 
work, but this replacement is now 
one of extreme urgency. 

At the remaining Colville steel- 
works at Glenarnock, Lanarkshire 
and Clydebridge, where improve- 
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ments were made prior to the war, 
a limited expenditure will be in- 
curred, though the possibility will 
exist of displacing one or more of 
these units by the new Clyde equip- 
ment as economic factors and the 
condition of these plants show this 
to be justified. 

The steelmaking plants of the 
Steel Co. of Scotland at Hallside 
and Blochairn, amounting to a ca- 
pacity of 364,000 ingot tons, and 
part of the Colville Clydebridge 
‘apacity will be scrapped. New con- 
struction is required to replace this 
capacity and to meet the overall 
increase in demand. 

The foregoing proposals regard- 
ing existing works are in line with 
the general policy adopted when 
the managements of the principal 
Scottish steel works came together 
in 1936. They provide a basis for 


This new plant, while designed 
to meet the present known require- 
ments, would be laid out as a nucle- 
us around which the future de- 
velopments of the Scottish steel 
industry will be planned as soon 
as economically practicable, having 
regard to the efficient balance and 
life of the existing plants on other 
sites. 

The progressive rationalization 
introduced into the industry in 
Scotland in 1936 has already se- 
cured economies by concentration 
of loads on individual firms, but 
proposals are made for further im- 
provements at individual plants te 
secure better operation at the more 
efficient of the existing works as. 
for example, the concentration of 
rail and sleeper manufacture at 
Glengarnock and the concentration 
of the heavy section and joist trade 





CONTINUE TRANSSHIPING: Located on the Lincolnshire orefield, the Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins Redbourne works is being modernized, and under the 
proposals of the British lron and Steel Federation will continue to produce 
billets and slabs for the continuous strip mill at Ebbw Vale. Cautious word- 
ing of the plan recognizes the ineconomies of such shipment and reflects the 
possibility that the system may be altered in the future. 


a long-term policy based on con- 
structing improved dock facilities 
for handling imported ore, ore 
preparation plant, new blast fur- 
naces and new and increased open- 
hearth capacity at a new plant on a 
riverside site. 

It is proposed that this plant, 
in its initial stage, should include 
a modern continuous billet and 
sheet bar mill to make the sheet 
and re-rolling industries of Scot- 
land self-contained and have suf- 
ficient re-rolling mills to replace 
the existing light section and bar 
mills of the Colville group. It should 
also include a four-high plate mill 
to roll all the light plate produced 
in Scotland. 


at Lanarkshire, with the consequent 
closing of Hallside as a rolling mill. 

In the case of the Bairds and 
Scottish Steelworks it is proposed 
in the interim period to maintain 
the works in operation but to exam- 
ine the possible interchange of or- 
ders to secure more efficient loading 
and greater economy. 

Proposals for the improvement 
and extension of the steel foundry 
at Beardmore’s at Parkhead, for 
the manufacture of the heavy ma- 
chinery required for the moderniza- 
tion of the industry are under con- 
struction. Arrangements for the 
manufacture of the heavy forged 
rolls for the new continuous hot 
and cold strip rolling mills are also 
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completed. It is proposed to re- 
construct the steel melting shop at 
Parkhead to effect economies in the 
manufacture of openhearth steel 
for the foundry and forge and to 
keep pace with the British Admir- 
alty requirements for armor suit- 
able to the needs of the postwar 
fleet. This will involve the replace- 
ment of certain of the openhearth 
furnaces with electric furnaces of 
large capacity when the Admiralty 
plans for heavy armor have been 
developed. The capacity and type 
of the steelmaking furnaces in this 
works will be determined primarily 
by the requirement of the product, 
as regards quality and size, rather 
than by considerations of the mass 
production of low cost ingots. 
MIDLANDS (Area. surrounding 
Lincolnshire, Lancashire, North 
West Coast): In view of the inter- 
relation between the various Mid- 
land districts, it will be convenient 
to consider the modernization plan 
for this area as a whole. This sec- 
tion therefore covers the Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptionshire, Sheffield, 
Staffordshire, Lancashire, Flint- 
shire and North-West Coast dis- 
tricts. This area produces over 40 
pet of the total British steel produc- 
tion and owing to the variety of 
type and quality of product, the in- 
tegration of the plans for the area 
as a whole presents more difficulty 
than in the other areas. It is con- 
sidered simplest to set out the 
proposals in relation to the main 
types of product made. 


Tubes: The tube industry is al- 
ready presented with an increased 
demand for export, and plans have 
been prepared to meet this. Coin- 
cident with this, extensions are be- 
ing undertaken to the modern plant 
of Stewarts and Lloyds at Corby, 
Northamptonshire, for the produc- 
tion of 134,400 tons of openhearth 
steel based on the works’ own scrap 
and of a further 128,800 tons of 
basic bessemer steel based on 
Northamptonshire ores. 

Sheets: The initial unit installed 
at the Shotton, Flintshire, works 
of John Summers & Sons, just 
prior to the war, for the manufac- 
ture of sheets by the modern meth- 
ods of continuous hot-rolling and 
cold reduction, came into produc- 
tion at the beginning of the war. 
Due to the incidence of the war 
the machinery has not been com- 
pleted, and extensions and improve- 
ments are proposed to raise the 
capacity to 560,000 tons of sheet 
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per yr with further developments 
to follow later. 

These proposals, in addition to 
improvements in the mills, include 
the replacement of the obsolete and 
inadequate melting shops by a com- 
pletely new shop with an initial 
capacity of 672,000 tons of ingots. 
It will be laid out so as to permit 
extensions later up to a total of 
1,008,000 ingot tons. 

The pig iron used in steelmaking 
for the present production of sheet 
at Shotton, is made in the blast 
furnaces of the Summers Co. at 
Shelton from Midland ores. The 
steel required for the modern stand- 
ards of sheet quality cannot be 
made without difficulty from pig 
iron of this type and it is necessary 
to create new blast furnace Ca- 
pacity. These furnaces should be 
provided with a large proportion 
of imported ore in the burden, and 
this ore would be received through 
the port of Birkenhead on the Mer- 
sey, which is some 14 miles from 
Shotton. 

It is recognized that the Shotton 
plant is not situated in so favorable 
a position for the assembly of the 
raw materials, coking coal and ore, 
as some of the other coastal plants, 
therefore, it is visualized that this 
plant will operate on a rather high- 
er proportion of scrap than for the 
country as a whole. 

The proposals involve the im- 
provement of the dock facilities for 
unloading ore at Birkenhead, and 
the complete integration of the 
Shotton works to include ore prep- 
aration, coke ovens and blast fur- 
naces, as well as the new steel 
furnaces. 

The erection of two new blast 
furnaces will provide some surplus 
of pig iron until the full steelworks 
extension is completed. In the 
meantime, this iron will find a 
ready market, making it possible 
to put out of operation two old blast 
furnaces at Shelton. 

Wire and Wire Products: An in- 
tegrated production of wire has 
been successfully developed by the 
Lancashire Steel Corp. based on 
their iron and steel works at Irlam. 
Britain has not, up to the present, 
been self-supporting in the supply 
of wire rods and rod billets. Plans 
have been prepared to install con- 
tinuous rod mills, one at Irlam in- 
tegrated with the steel and billet 
plant to replace the mill at War- 
rington, and the other at Richard 
Johnson and Nephew’s works at 
Manchester integrated with their 
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wire mill; both of these develop 
ments will increase capacity. This 
will increase the demand for home 
produced rod billets, and it is pro- 
posed to install a continuous billet 
mill at Irlam to supply the required 
tonnage. The present production 
of rails and heavy sections is not 
large enough to give efficient pro- 
duction, and it is proposed to trans- 
fer this to other works to secure 
economic loads. Further pig iron 
and steelmaking capacity will be 
required at Irlam to give full billet 
mill and wire rod mill operation. 

Proposals for the installation of 
a further wire rod mill in conjune- 
tion with the new billet mill at 
Lysaght’s, Scunthrope, are under 
examination. 

Rails: The manufacture of rails 
in this area has until now been 
carried on in three different works 
and is to be concentrated in the 
works of the United Steel Com- 
panies at Workington on the North- 
west Coast, which will operate sole- 
ly on this product, together with 
a small tonnage of billets which are 
specified as acid bessemer quailty. 
Proposals are included for the in- 
stallation of the finishing and han- 
dling equipment necessary for the 
ecoomic manufacture of the re- 
quired rail tonnage. A slight in- 
crease in steelmaking capacity may 
also be necessary. 

Tires and Solid Wheels: The 
tire mill of Taylor Bros., Manches- 
ter, has reached the end of its use- 
ful life, and proposals are made 
to replace it by a new mill embody- 
ing the latest developments. These 
proposals represent a renewal of 
existing capacity and the main- 
tenance of efficient production. A 
similar modernization will take 
place at the tire and wheel mill at 
the United Steel Cos.’ Steel, Peech 
and Tozer works. 

Heavy Sections: The largest 
producer of heavy sections in the 
Midland area is the Frodingham 
works of the United Steel Cos. 
These works, based no the local 
Frodingham and Midland ores, are 
now in need of replacement by more 
efficient equipment. It is proposed 
to erect two large blast furnaces 
in line with two similar furnaces 
built in 1939; a completely new 
openhearth furnace shop on an ad- 
jacent site so as not to interfere 
with current production; to replace 
the cogging mill, and to rebuild the 
section mills to give completely 
modern machinery for the produc- 
tion of sections. 
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At the Round Oak Steel Works 
it is proposed to replace the two 
obsolete melting shops by a modern 
shop with a total capacity increased 
to 280,000 ingot tons per year; a 
new cogging mill will be installed 
and the section mills for the rolling 
of light and medium sections im- 
proved. This works is favorably 
placed for scrap supplies, near to 
the Birmingham market and pro- 
duces a specialized range of prod- 
ucts. 

Billets: It is estimated that the 
demand for billets and slabs for re- 
rolling into light sections, strip and 
wire rods in this area will amount 
to about three million tons. 

Two existing modern mills with 
a total capacity of about one million 
tons are already in operation at 
the Templeborough works of the 
United Steel Cos. and the Corby 
works of Stewarts & Lloyds, and, 
as indicated above, a continuous 
mill is to be installed at the Irlam 
Works of the Lancashire Steel Corp. 

The Park Gate Co. proposes to 
discontinue the manufacture of 
plates and sheets and to concentrate 


its rolling on the production of bil- 


lets ad light sections. A new rod 
and bar mill is proposed. 

On the Lincolnshire ore field, the 
Richard Thomas and_ Baldwins 
works at Redbourne are already 
making detailed improvements to 
their blast furnace equipment to 
maintain output, and it is planned 
for the present to continue the pro- 
duction of billets and the rolling of 
slabs for the continuous strip mill 
at Ebbw Vale. 

Lysaght’s works at Normanby 
Park are in urgent need of rebuild- 
ing, and the proposals provide for 
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NO MORE RAILS, 
BILLETS, SEC- 
TIONS: The Con- 
sett iron works at 
Durham on the 
Northeast Coast of 
England are sched- 
uled to be re- 
modelled for the 
manufacture of me- 
dium and_ heavy 
plates. The drastic 
rationalization plan 
will require this 
plant to give up 
rail, billet and sec- 
tion production. 


improvement of the ore preparation 
machinery, two new blast furnaces, 
new and larger steelmaking fur- 
naces and a modern continuous mill 
for the production of billets. Con- 
sideration is being given to the 
establishment in this plant of a 
modern wire rod mill which in all 
probability will be needed to meet 
increasing export demands for 
wire. The production proposed for 
this works is about 448,000 ingot 
tons in the first stage, with possi- 
ble extensions, or the equivalent 
of 392,000 tons of billets. 

The Midland area calls for an 


LEFT 
MORE BILLETS: The Guest 
Keen Baldwins Cardiff Works in 
South Wales will be maintained 
for the production of rerolling 
billets and medium sections. 
When fully developed this unit 
should produce 400,000 long tons 
of billets and 80,000 long tons 

of sections per yr. 


increased production of some 560,- 
000 tons of billets per yr within the 
expanded production program, and 
also is the area in which the larg- 
est quantity of billets is needed for 
re-rolling outside the works of the 
primary producers. 

The proposals provide for this in- 
creased demand to be met in the 
main by the installation of a new 
plant on a new site based on home 
ores. On account of the relative 
resources, and the developments 
planned in Lincolnshire, this new 
enterprise schould be based on the 
Northamptonshire ore reserves. 
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The plant will provide for prep- 
aration of the ore, coke ovens, blast 
furnaces, steel equipment, cogging 
mill and a continuous billet mill 
with a capacity of half a million 
tons of billets. 

Finishing mills will also be laid 
down to roll about two fifths of the 
billets into finished products. This 
will provide the basis of a plant 
integrated from ore to billet and 
re-rolled product. 

The balance of billets would 
initially be supplied to the inde- 
pendent Midland re-rollers. The 
longer term policy will involve a 
review of the desirability of further 
concentration of re-rolling produc- 
tion, including development on the 
site of the new plant. 

Even at the outset, many ques- 
tions of a social and economic char- 
acter, including housing, will need 
special consideration, and may well 
determine the date at which the 
plan should proceed. 

The proposed plant will be spon- 
sored by the United Steel Cos. and 
Stewart & Lloyds. 


DEMAND FOR STEEL UP: 
Home Requirements. There has 
been a marked long-term upward 
movement in the domestic use of 
steel in the United Kingdom. Dur 
ing the period from 1910-14 domes- 
tic consumption was running at 
just over five million ingot tons a 
yr. This rose to an annual rate of 
8.5 million ingot tons over the pe- 
riod 1927-31 and to 11.8 million tons 
in the five yr 1935-39. 

The peak figure reached was a 
consumption of 12.9 million tons in 
1937. In most of the prewar years, 
demand was considerably below the 
level which would be expected under 
conditions of domestic full employ- 
ment, except possibly in 1937. There 
may have been that year some over- 
buying which would not be expected 
under conditions of stable demand. 

It is considered that on a full em- 
ployment basis home demand be- 
fore the war would have been at 
least 12 million ingot tons. With 
further progressive mechanization 
and a rising standard of living, it 
is anticipated that the prewar up- 
ward trend of steel consumption 
will continue. This trend may not 
be so strongly marked as in the past 
if allowance is made for a slowing 
up in the increase, and eventually 
some decline in the working popu- 
lation of the country. It is esti- 
mated that home consumption by 
1950-55 will have reached approxi- 
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mately 14 miilion ingot tons per yr 
it a high level of employment is se- 
cured, 

This would mean an annual steel 
consumption of 1850 ingot lb per 
head of the insured industrial popu- 
lation. Consumption was running at 
about 1000 lb per head of the in- 
dustrial population in the earlier 
years after the last war; it rose to 
1450 lb per head in the middle of 
the period between the two wars, 
and had reached 1700 lb per head 
towards the end of the inter-war 
period. It would appear therefore 
that the figure of 14 million tons 
does not represent an over-estimate 
of probable demand. 

Export Requirements: Steel ex- 
ports before the last war and to- 
ward the middle of the inter-war 
period ran at approximately 4 mil- 
lion ingot tons per yr. They fell to 
2.8 million in the years just prior to 
the war. While world demand for 
steel is likely to rise considerably, 
the progressive development of steel 
industries in other countries may 
make it difficult to increase the to- 
tal tonnage of direct steel exports 
apreciably over the prewar figure. 

Nevertheless with the curtail- 
ment of Germany’s exports and the 
increasing need for England to se- 
cure the maximum export, it would 
seem reasonable to assess the ex- 
port demand at 3.3 million ingot 
tons a yr. The proportion of more 
highly finished forms of steel in 
this tonnage will be increased. In 
addition, part of the increase in 
home requirements will go into a 
very wide range of manufactured 
products for export. 

On the basis of 14 miltion tons 

home and 3.3 million tons export 
demand, total ingot requirements 
will be 17.3 million tons. 
STEEL IMPORTS —STATIC: 
Prewar arrangements provided for 
an annual import of some 560,000 
tons of steel from the Continent and 
in most years an appreciably lar- 
ger tonnage was in fact imported. 
With the curtailment of production 
in Germany, it is doubtful whether 
over a period a substantial import 
from the Continent should he as- 
sumed for the future. 

The plans submitted in this re- 
port envisage an effective capacity 
in this country of approximately 
17,900,000 tons of ingots and metal 
for steel castings. A high utiliza- 
tion of the plant would be obtained 
with a production of 16,800,000 
tons. This would mean production 


running at 94 pet of capacity and 
would involve an import of 560,000 
tons of steel when demand condi- 
tions were reasonably normal. 

The building program outlined 
does not mean that a 16.8 milliog 
ton output could not be appreciably 
exceeded if necessary. Allowance 
has been made for a considerable 
tonnage of old equipment to go out 
of production with the building oi 
new plants, and some part of this 
capacity could be retained for a fur- 
ther period if a higher output were 
needed. On the other hand, it will 
not be possible to make a start on 
some of the major construction 
work for three or four yr. 

Should it then appear desirable 

to budget a different home produc- 
tion, readjustment in the program 
could be effected. At this stage, 
however, it will be assumed that an 
efficient capacity of 17,900,000 ingot 
tons should be aimed at with pro- 
duction from this capacity of about 
16,800,000 ingot tons, including 
about 448,000 tons of metal for steel 
castings. 
SCRAP — CONSERVE DOMES- 
TIC: In view of the high cost of 
coal it is important to use the full 
available quantity of scrap. The 
percentage of scrap used in 1937 
amounted to approximately 75%, 
pet of the ingot output. Thirty- 
seven and a half pet was process 
scrap and this percentage may be 
presumed to be maintained. The 
balance (20 pet) was “old scrap.” 
In 1937 it was necessary to supple 
ment home scrap supplies by the 
use of about 840,000 tons of im- 
ported scrap. 

It is likely that the supply of “old 
scrap” from demolition and other 
sources will continue the upward 
trend which was in evidence over 
a long prewar period. 

The various factors affecting 
scrap supplies led to the view that 
a production of 16,800,000 ingot 
tons of steel could be based on a 55 
pet scrap usage, involving an im- 
port of not more than approximate- 
ly 280,000 tons of scrap. This im- 
port figure assumes that all avail- 
able home scrap is conserved for 
use in Britain. 

At present it appears improbable 
that over a period of years more 
than the estimated import of 280,- 
000 tons could be secured from 
abroad, but temporarily large im- 
ports of war scrap might be ob- 
tained from the Continent. They 
would greatly assist in the transi- 
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tion period until the additional pig 
iron facilities are created. 

The United States, which prewar 
was the main source of imported 
scrap, will probably wish to use a 
greater proportion of its own scrap 
as the domestic ore position gets 
gradually more difficult. 

It has also to be borne in mind 
that the average cost of imported 
scrap has rarely been significantly 
below the home cost of pig iron. 
While therefore there is great econ- 
omy in making the fullest possible 
United Kingdom domestic 
scrap resources, there is not likely 
to be much cost advantage in im- 
porting substantial quantities of 
scrap from the United States even 
if this were available. 

Assuming a 55 pct scrap usage, 

it would be necessary to provide 53 
mt of ingot production from pig 
iron, thus giving a total metal con- 
sumption of 108 pct to allow for the 
loss in melting. A 16,800,000-ton 
production would therefore need 8,- 
960,000 tons of pig iron. 
PIG IRON—CAPACITY UP: Ap- 
proximately 7.8 million tons of the 
pig iron required will be basic and 
about one million tons hematite. In 
addition to the tonnage of hematite 
required fdr steelmaking, a further 
560,000 tons will be needed for in- 
got molds and special classes of iron 
castings. 

Before the war foundry pig iron 
production was below two million 
tons a yr, based mainly on Midland 
high phosphoric ores, and about 
560,000 tons of imported ores. 

Before the war exports of hema- 
tite pig iron were usually balanced 
by the import of a similar small 
tonnage of basic iron, except in 
1937 and to a less extent in 1936, 
when substantial tonnages of basic 
iron were imported from India and 
the United States. Pig iron from 
the United States is likely to be 
higher in cost delivered to the 
United Kingdom than pig iron pro- 
duced at home. In the case of In- 
dia, substantial quantities were for, 
a time available as the pig iron ca- 
pacity of the country was appreci- 
ably in excess of its steelmaking 
capacity. This position has now 
changed and it is unlikely that any 
eonsiderable imports will be avail- 
able from India. 

The possibility of Continental 
supplies depends primarily on the 
relative cost of coal on the Conti- 
nent and in the United Kingdom. 
Having regard, however, to the ex- 
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tra carriage cost in using imported 
iron and the disadvantages of oper- 
ating with cold pig iron, it would 
seem unlikely that imported iron 
would offer any decided advantage 
over British iron. 

It is considered therefore that 

basic and hematite pig iron in the 
United Kingdom should be built up 
to 9% million tons a yr, requiring 
a capacity of about 10% million 
tons compared with the present ca- 
pacity of approximately 8,176,000 
tons. As in the case of steel, some 
of the plans which are proposed for 
the second part of the five-yr period 
could be readjusted if, when condi- 
tions are more settled on the Con- 
tinent, it appears preferable to base 
a proportion of United Kingdom 
steel production on imported pig 
iron. 
COAL — REDUCE NEED: The 
steel and steelmaking pig iron in- 
dustry uses just over 22 million 
tons of coal a yr. It should be pos- 
sible for the substantial future in- 
crease envisaged in pig iron and 
steel production to be achieved with 
a minor increase in the quantity of 
coal used. 

There are two main considera- 
tions regarding coal supplies which 
should be specially referred to. The 
first is the importance of securing 
continuity in the supply of adequate 
quantities of coal of suitable qual- 
ity. The second point is the need 
to conserve cooking coal resources, 
in view of their great importance in 
the long-term development of the 
industries where they are particu- 
larly needed. 
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LOCATION —NEW_ IMPOR- 
TANCE: The primary factors af- 
fecting the location of the iron and 
steel plants are the relative costs of 
home and imported ore; the re- 
quired quality of finished product; 
the cost and quality of coal and 
coke delivered to various producing 
centers; the full economic utiliza- 
tion of gas; distance from markets; 
availability of personnel, houses and 
social amenities. The action of 
these factors on the cost of the fin- 
ished product involves a series of 
complicated calculations for any 
given location, and generalization is 
difficult. 

The British domestic ore used 
for basic pig iron making is con- 
siderably less costly per unit of iron 
content than the higher grade im- 
ported ore, but there is a larger 
capital investment involved and a 
higher fuel consumption in smelt- 
ing the home ores. While cost con- 
siderations on balance do show 
some advantage to steel based on 
British domestic ores, technical fac- 
tors make it necessary to envisage 
certain types of steel production 
being developed to an increasing ex- 
tent on the richer imported ore. 

Thus there are two main influ- 
ences tending to determine the fu- 
ture movements in the location of 
steel plants — technical factors 
which increase the desirability of 
locating plants using imported ore 
on coastal sites, and cost considera- 
tions which make it desirable to in- 
crease the proportion of the com- 
moner steels, particularly billets, 
which are on a home ore basis. 
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TABLE 1V—British Production of 
Heavy Rails 1937 


Lancashire Stee! Corp. 

Cargo Fieet tron Co. 

Consett fron Co. Ss 
Dorman Long and Co. ; 
Skinningrove Iron Co......... 
Colvilles 

Steel Co. of Scotland 

Shelton Iron and Steel Co. 
Guest Keen Baldwins 

Barrow Hematite Steel Co 


United Steel Co.’s, Workington. . 95,950 


oo 


A limit is set on the extent to 
which additional production should 
be developed on a home ore site by 
the extra carriage incurred if a 
disproportionate amount of steel is 
produced in one location. In addi- 
tion, there is a limit to the quantity 
of suitable home ore available at an 
economic cost for the permanent 
maintenance of a substantial steel 
industry. These considerations ap- 
pear to confine the extension of 
steel output on a home ore basis to 
a maximum figure of 1,120,000 tons. 

In view therefore of both the lim- 
ited home ore reserves and the geo- 
graphical advantages of the coastal 
sites, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance for the future competitive 
strength of the industry that every 
effort should be made to secure im- 
ported ore at not more than the 
cost of comparable high grade ores 
in America. 

On the basis of these proposals, 

the requirements for pig iron pro- 
duction would be 8.4 million tons of 
imported ore and 14 million tons of 
home ore. 
SECTIONS OF THE INDUSTRY: 
Table II sets out the blast furnace 
capacity in each of the districts at 
present and after rebuilding. Table 
III summarizes the total building 
program in various sections of the 
industry and shows this program as 
a percentage of the future capacity 
in each branch of the industry. The 
table indicates some of the direc- 
tions in which the main emphasis 
is placed under the rebuilding pro- 
gram. 

Pig Iron: Blast furnace con- 
struction is particularly large in 
relation to the normal rebuilding 
in a five-yr period. The increase in 
the rate of 5,320,000 tons is largely 
a reflection of the effort to reduce 
fuel consumption to a minimum. 
About 3,360,000 tons of the present 
pig iron production is obtained 
from furnaces of efficient size and 
mainly constructed in the years just 
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prior to the war. The program rep- 
resents the maximum rate of de- 
velopment which is likely to be jus- 
tified, and when completed will pro- 
vide a capacity fully adequate to 
meet the estimated production re- 
quirement of 9,520,000 tons. 

Billets: Another section in 
which a high grade of building is 
planned is the production of billets. 
Five new continuous billet plants 
are proposed; one each in Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Lanca- 
shire, on the Northeast Coast and 
on the Clyde. They will have a total 
capacity of 2,464,000 tons and will 
serve the needs of each of the main 
billet-using districts with the new 
Northamptonshire plant primarily 
meeting the previously unsatisfied 
Midland demand. 

With the existing 1,680,000 tons 
of modern continuous billet plant 
there will be a total production of 
billets by continuous mass produc- 
tion methods of 4,144,000 tons. 

Plates: Two new four-high plate 
mills are to be built, one in Scotland 
and one at Consett. Provision is 
also being made for the rolling of 
112,000 tons of thin plates on the 
new continuous strip mill. 

Joists, Rails and Heavy Sec- 
tions: The main development in 


TABLE V—Estimated Future 
Production of Heavy Rails 


Tons 
140,000 
212,800 
224,000 
151,200 


Colvittes...... 

United Steel Co.'s, Workington 
Dorman — 

Guest Keen Baldwins 


Total. . 728,000 


this field is the broad flange beam 
mill of 392,000 tons capacity. In 
rail production the main proposals 
are for the concentration of output 
and improvement of finishing fa- 
cilities. This development is not 
reflected in the figures in table III 
which show only the building in- 
volved in the putting down of en- 
tirely new mills. 

There has been no major tech- 
nical change in the production of 
heavy sections. A complete mod- 
ernization of the Frodingham sec- 
tion mills will, however, be under- 
taken. 

Sheets and Tinplate: The main 
developments in sheets and tin- 
plates are the installation of the 
new continuous strip mill in South 
Wales with further cold finishing 
mills and the development of the 
existing mill at Shotton. At the be- 
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ginning of the war about a third 
of the trade had been modernized 
by the continuous mils. The pres- 
ent immediate proposals will bring 
this proportion up to about 75 pet. 
In the meantime certain of the ex- 
isting mechanical and hand mills 
will meet the balance of require- 
ments. 

Wire Rods: In the case of wire 
rods, 70 pet of the production is 
already undertaken by modern con- 
tinuous methods. The proposed 
modernization will increase this to 
about 85 pct. 

Light Bars and Strip: There 
are 125 firms in this section of the 
industry widely distributed and em- 
ploying in total a considerable labor 
force. Demand for this class of 
material is likely to increase, and 
it is proposed to build mills with a 
capacity of 560,000 tons to be in- 
tegrated with the continuous billet 
mills previously referred to. Lim- 
ited development will be undertaken 
also at the nonintegrated plants to 
meet local specialized and small- 
scale demands. 

At the same time steps will be 
taken to insure that in the rolling 
of bulk quantities of carbon and 
alloy material, orders of a suitable 
type are executed in ma&gs-produc- 
tion plants. With the existing 1,- 
120,000 tons of capacity at the con- 
tinuous mills, over half the produc- 
tion will in future be undertaken 
by such plants. The extent to which 
further concentration and integra- 
tion with the billet plants is desir- 
able requires careful review in re- 
lation to the wide range of very 
varied demands falling on this sec- 
tion of the industry. 

Wire, Bolts and Nuts, Alloy 
Steel, Forgings and Steel Cast- 
ings: The wire and bolts and nuts 
industries are partly integrated 
with the steel plants, but the de- 
mands on them are so varied that 
smaller units catering to limited 
markets can form an efficient part 
of the industry. Both products 
have been in heavy demand during 
the war and no major increases in 
capacity is at present planned. 

In the case of alloy steel, forg- 


TABLE Vi—Fuel Consumption 
Tons of Coking Coal per Ton of Pig 


. ; ‘ 
1950 (estimated)... 
Percentage decrease 1913/1950 
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ings and castings, the expansions 
to meet war demands have been so 
great that the major problems to 
be faced are not problems of re- 
building or extension of capacity. 


LOADING OF MACHINERY: In 
drawing up the plan, careful con- 
sideration has been given to insur- 
ing the full loading of efficient 
machinery. The approach to this 
question has been first to insure the 
efficient planning of production in 
each of the districts and second to 
insure the proper relationship of 
capacity between districts. 

The Northeast Coast Develop- 
ments may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of the district concentration of 
production. In this area there are at 
present nine different steelworks. 
Dorman Long have four; Cargo 
Fleet and South Durham three; 
Skinningrove one and Consett one. 
Four of these works produce rails; 
three plates; five billets and five 
heavy sections. It is envisaged thai 
ultimately the number of works 
may be reduced to five; two would 
be concentrated solely on the pro- 
duction of plates; one on the pro- 
duction of heavy structural mate- 
rial; one on billets and light and 
medium sections rolled from billets 
and one on rails, with the balance 
of its production on special billets 
which can conveniently be inter- 
locked with the major tonnage of 
rail production. A similar degree 
of concentration will be secured in 
other districts. 

On a national scale the effect of 
the plant developments in securing 
the concentration of production 
may be illustrated by examining the 
effect on rail production. In 1937 
heavy rail production, excluding a 
small tonnage of sleepers, was dis- 
tributed as shown in table IV. 

The modernization will enable 
plants to be specialized and will re- 
sult in the distribution of tonnage, 
including an expanded demand for 
sleepers, approximately as shown 
in table ITI. 

At an intermediate stage pending 
the full completion of the Northeast 
Coast plans and the ability to con- 
centrate rail production at the 
Cleveland Works of Dorman Long, 
it will be necessary to continue pro- 
duction for some time at the Skin- 
ningrove Co. Small expenditure is 
therefore being incurred to increase 
efficiency in handling and finishing 
of rails at this company. The full 
benefits of this limited expenditure 
will be realized over the interim pe- 
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riod during which rail production 
is carried on there. 

A similar rationalization of pro- 
duction will be achieved in heavy 
sections, plates, sheets and tin- 
plates, as well as in billets, where 
eight continuous mills will produce 
4,144,000 tons or over 90 pct of the 
output of ordinary billets. Where 
a steel producer is asked in the in- 
terests of concentration to cease the 
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The tonnages involved in these 
various branches of the industry 
are larger than in rails, and the 
full concentration of production 
which may ultimately be necessary 
will not in all cases be secured from 
the plans for the next five yr. The 
proposals, however, represent for 
each product a drastic approach to 
the rationalization of production 
and give a rate of development of 





MORE STEELMAKING AT CORBY: New steelmaking capacity now under con- 
struction at the Stewarts & Lloyds works at Corby in the Midlands district 
of England will match openhearth and bessemer production at approximately 


130,000 tons per yr. 


shire ores. 


manufacture of a particular prod- 
uct, examination will be made of 
the possibility of the manufacture 
by him of other products for which 
his plant is suited, provided such 
products can be made efficiently. 


The basic bessemer steel will utilize Northhampton- 


efficient and concentrated produc- 
tion which could not wisely be ex- 
ceeded. The principle of the fuil 
loading of efficient plants is the fun- 
damental basis on which the mod- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


. . « News and Market Activities 





UNRRA Seeks Ways to Buy Surplus Tools 


© ¢ © Supplementing UNRRA’s 
growing interest in government- 
owned surplus machine tools, repre- 
sentatives of the machine tool in- 
dustry met with UNRRA and 
Treasury Dept. officials last week 
to explain to what extent machines 
could be bought from surplus for 
UNRRA, and the best way to go 
about it. 

Purchase of surplus machine 
tools through UNRRA for recon- 
struction of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Russia, China, and other countries, 
was discussed at some length in 
the course of several meetings, and 
indications are that UNRRA can 
use some surplus machines and will 
continue to earmark equipment now 
awaiting disposal by the War As- 
sets Administration. 

Representatives of the industry 
were told that almost 80 pct of the 
machine tool surplus has been de- 
clared, which doubtless constituted 
the most surprising statement dur- 
ing the discussions. In round fig- 
ures, some 80 pct have been turned 
over to WAA, although thev are 
not all on the market, and an esti- 
mated 10 pct has been absorbed. 
This estimate, if accurate, suggests 
that UNRRA should have consider- 
ably more latitude in selection than 
the reported 10 pct of their require- 
ments which is all they may be able 
to find in the government pool. 

Any move of UNRRA toward the 
surplus poses several problems, 
some of which are subject of strong 
feeling in some segments of the ma- 
chine tool industry. Foremost is 
the fact that unless machines are 
in either new, or practically new 
condition, the industry would like 
to take them into their own shops 
for rebuilding before shipping them 
overseas. Breakdowns can hardly 
be classed as spurs to preservation 
of customer relations or establish- 
ing new friendships. 

Secondly, if UNRRA’s ultimate 
requirements should go sky-high, it 
is not unlikely that the machine 
tool builders’ foreign markets, 
which have been showing up rather 
well, would be depressed. The ex- 
act extent to such a depression is 
difficult to evaluate for reasons 
given, but it must be considered a 
factor. 
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At the same time, the Treasury 
Dept., which does UNRRA’s buying, 
and is accordingly subject to con- 
siderable pressure of one sort or 
another, had practically reached 
the point of deciding not to buy 
any new machines at all for 
UNRRA. This would not only be 
a body blow to the machine tool 
builders, but would make the filling 
of some of UNRRA’s needs practi- 
cally an impossibility. Some types 
of equipment are still in short sup- 
ply in the surplus. 

In a few districts, some improve- 
ment in WAA is noted by dealers 
and manufacturers representatives, 
who in the past shuffled 
around a bit and emerged a little 
the worse for wear but as far as 
ever from getting their hands on 
any machines. According to some 
sources in the trade, dealers are 
particularly unpopular with the 
WAA’s local offices. Despite recent 
exhortations to get them to sign 
up, the dealers have at no time been 
handed what might be described as 
the clean end of the stick. 

WAA veterans’ certification of- 
fices in northern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania, the district included 
in the Cleveland WAA region, ex- 
pected an avalanche of new re- 
quests to purchase government- 
owned surplus property as the new 
disposal machinery designed to 
give World War II vets top priority 
second only to the Federal Govern- 
ment in making purchases started 
to function May 13. 

New surplus property legislation 
improving the veterans’ buying po- 
sition was signed May 3 by Presi- 
dent Truman and WAA has spent 
the past week in setting up stream- 
lined procedures to provide veter- 
ans with the machinery to utilize 
their new preferences. Certifica- 
tion offices in the Cleveland region 
are located in Pittsburgh, Toledo, 
Akron, Canton, Erie, and Youngs- 
town, in addition to the one in 
Cleveland. 


were 


Amendment of the surplus prop- 
erty act provides for setting aside 
for sale to veterans exclusively, 
either for personal or for business 
use, selected items in heaviest de- 
mand and in short supply. It also 


advances to a general priority sec- 
ond only to that of federal agencies 
veterans’ former preference in the 
purchase of any goods for use in 
establishing their own small enter- 
prises. 

A list of items set aside by WAA 
for sale to veterans exclusively in- 
cludes certain types of automotive 
vehicles, tractors, construction, 
mining and excavating machinery, 
agricultural machinery, medical, 
surgical and dental apparatus and 
equipment, and typewriters. 

Experience has been that unsat- 
isfied veteran demand is heaviest in 
these lines, according to the dis- 
posal agency. 

Existing procedures will govern 
certification. Applicants must fur- 
nish proof of honorable release 
from service and a description of 
the property sought. 

Veterans holding appropriate 
certificates may purchase items on 
the “set-aside” list for their own 
personal use as well as for use in 
a small business or agricultural or 
professional enterprise. Certificates 
already on file which include items 
placed on the “set-aside” list will 
be honored whenever such items 
are available. However, since all 
items on the “set-aside” list are 
in critically short supply, applicants 
will generally be limited to a single 
unit. 

Certification for personal use will 
be limited to items on the “set- 
aside” list. Such certification will 
not be made for items previously 
certified for use in a small business, 
professional or agricultural enter- 
prise. 

Application for any item on the 
‘set-aside” list will be accepted, 
even though the applications al- 
ready on hand exceed many times 
the available supply. Certification 
offices have been instructed to in- 
form applicants fully regarding the 
ratio between the approximate 
number of applicants and remain- 
ing stocks of the item requested. 

Whenever any item on the “set- 
aside” list becomes available, offer- 
ings will be made to the holders of 
personal use certificates in the 
same proportion as their total num- 
ber bears to the total number of 
certificates on file for small busi- 
ness or agricultural or profession- 
al enterprise. 
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Regardless of the Size of Your Plant 


THE TURNER SYSTEM *& 


OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
Will Reduce Your Costs for Labor, Space and Equipment 








Turner System Equipment in use at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
of the Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


Prove for Yourself in Your Own Plant 


the Saving This System Gives You! 
—With 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL of Turner Units 


We believe there’s no better way of proving the value of the TURNER 
SYSTEM to you than letting you prove it for yourself. You can do that in 
your own plant without obligation. We are willing to ship an assortment of 
standard units on 60 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Send for them at once. Use them for 
two months. Return them if they don’t do the job. The trial costs you nothing 
except nominal transportation charges. Write today asking us to send this 
assortment to you. Complete information will follow immediately. 


Photo courtesy 





Every Box, Bin, Shelf and 
Rack STANDARDIZED — 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
— MOVABLE 


With the Turner System you 
immediately have flexible 


factory facilities which allow Wooden Side or All-steel Bin Sections, Racks, Trays and 
continuous plant rearrange- Die Tables fit on the Turner Transport which is moved by 
ment—PLUS equipment which hand ‘‘Jimmy,.’’ power lift truck, crane or tractor. 


cuts TIME and LABOR costs 
in every operation where it 
is used — equipment which 
will last indefinitely and fit 
into almost every handling 
and storing process. THE 
TURNER SYSTEM has cut 
labor, space and equipment 
costs up to 50% for many 
American manufacturers. 


Book Describing TURNER 


SYSTEM Sent Free to You 


You can get a complete out- 
line of the TURNER SYSTEM 





Shelf Racks fit on movable Transports. They ‘™ °% twenty-page book sent Transport with Floor Plate Deck 
may be lined up wherever needed -— quickly without charge to estab- provides point contact with hot ma 
moved to another location. Note Floor Plate lished companies. Write on terials. Non-skid embossments hold 
Deck Transport at left, Wooden Deck Trans- your letterhead for your copy. materials on deck while Transport 
port at right. is in motion, 


FACTORY SERVICE COMPANY 





4621 NORTH TWENTY-FIRST STREET MILWAUKEE 9. WISCONSIN 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


. » « News and Market Activities 








Near End of Brass and Copper Dilemma 


New York 


© e © It appears that the copper 
and brass industry wage and price 
situation is on the verge of a solu- 
tion, the details of which may still 
require several weeks to be worked 
out. The price of copper has ap- 
parently passed from the jurisdic- 
tion of OPA and is now receiving 
study by the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. In conference be- 
tween officials of this branch of 
government and the industry, a 
figure of 14.375¢ per lb is the latest 
price objective to be worked out, 
superseding a figure of 14.32¢ men- 
tioned a few days ago. The latter 
figure aroused considerable opposi- 
tion from the industry on the basis 
that it did not represent a multiple 
of one eighth of a cent which has 
always been trade practice in pric- 
ing copper. OES officials are re- 
ported to have stated definitely that 
they would not agree to a copper 
price of 15¢ per Ib. 

Although it had been indicated 
earlier that the strike of workers 
of the American Brass Co., the only 
remaining brass fabricator endur- 
ing the strike, had been terminated 
on the basis of an agreement, it 
developed that the unresolved prob- 
lems of the Buffalo and Detroit 
plants of the company would serve 
to continue the strike in all plants. 
Now, however, all points of differ- 
ence are reported to have been ad- 
justed and employees will return to 
work this week. 

As a result of the miners strike, 
crude production totaled 29,379 
short tons in April, less than half 
as much as December’s 62,641, 
which itself represents a_ signif- 
icant decline from that of March 
1944’s 101,289. Likewise, refined 
copper production in April 1946 
totaled 18,989 short. tons as com- 
pared with 66,062 in December and 
99,118 in March 1944. Meanwhile, 
deliveries of copper to customers 
were fairly well maintained at 75,- 
756 tons in April compared with 
December’s 103,464 and March 
1944’s 156,083. Obviously recent 
month’s deliveries of copper have 
come out of the stockpile which 
must have been seriously reduced. 

According to a report of the 
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Bureau of the Census, imports of 
copper in all forms have been seri- 
ously curtailed in recent months. 
The largest tonnage is imported in 
the form of blister copper which in 
January totaled 30,608 short tons. 
February and March imports of 
blister averaged roughly 14,000 
tons. The four largest countries of 
origin: Mexico, 7000 tons; Chili, 
9500 tons; Belgian Congo, 4500 
tons and northern Rhodesia, 6000 
tons in January fell off in March 
as follows: Mexico, 1700 tons; 
Chili, Belgian Congo and Rhodesia, 
none. To some extent this was com- 
pensated for by a total shipment of 
9700 tons in March from Peru and 
Turkey. 

In cathodes and other shapes 24,- 
000 tons came in in January, 25,- 
500 tons in February and 3898 tons 
in March. While Canada’s ship- 
ments held fairly steady between 
4000 and 5000 tons, Chili, the only 
other importing nation during the 
period, shipped 18,766 tons in Jan- 
uary, 22,155 tons in February and 
12 tons in March. 


Dow Texas Plant to Open 
Detroit 
eeeDpr. J. D. Hanawalt, former 
director of metallurgical research 
of Dow Chemical Co. has been 
named general manager in a move 
consolidating magnesium opera- 
tions under a separate executive 
board and management. 
Simultaneously, it was an- 
nounced that production of mag- 
nesium ingots at the company’s 
Freeport, Texas, plant, closed since 
the end of the war, will be re- 
sumed in the near future and is 
expected to reach full capacity by 
midsummer. 


Serving on the executive board 
of the Magnesium Div. with Dr. 
Willard H. Dow and Dr. Hanawalt 
will be G. F. Dressel, former pro- 
duction manager now assistant 
general manager, Dr. T. H. Mc- 
Conica III, former assistant tech- 
nieal director now technical assis- 
tant to the general manager; H. 
Freuhauf, former manager of the 
Bay City, Mich., foundry and fab- 


rication plant now production 
manager; L. B. Grant, sales man- 
ager; and C. E. Nelson, former 
assistant technical director who is 
now technical director. 


Base Metals Nearly Gone 
Toronto 


© ¢e¢ More nickel has been pro- 
duced during World War II than 
in all the previous 54 yr of In- 
ternational Nickel Co.’s existence, 
according to R. C. Stanley, presi- 
dent. The heavy withdrawals of 
base metals from Canadian mines 
in the war period is revealed by 
the Northern Miner which has 
just completed a search of statis- 
tics dealing with this subject. Dur- 
ing the war, Canada produced 35 
pet of its all time output of copper, 
28 pet of its total production of 
lead and 42 pct of its total produc- 
tion of zine. 

Canada’s total production of 
copper to the end of 1945 was 10,- 
199,539,257 lb; the production dur- 
ing the six war years was 3,501,- 
116,946 lb. Production of lead up 
to the end of 1945 totaled 8,908,- 
870,388 lb; during the war, lead 
production amounted to 2,534,749,- 
819 lb. 

Canada’s zine production is not 
available in pounds, and thus is 
figured in dollars. The all time 
output to the end of 1945 was val- 
ued at $312,324,802. During the 
war, Canadian zine production was 
valued at $131,119,426. 

In considering the above figures 
one can readily see the intense 
production on the one hand anid 
the exhaustion, on the other hand, 
of Canada’s present base metal 
producing mines. 


Nitralloy Bar Increased 
New York 
e © © Nitralloy bar base prices an- 


nounced by the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America are presently in effect: 


Nitralloy 125, type H ...... 7.00¢ per Ib 
Nitralloy 135, type G ...... 7.00¢ per Ib 
Nitralloy modified 135 ..... 8.00¢ per Ib 
Nitralloy type N ......... 10.560¢ per Ib 


The prices are subject to per- 
centage increases approved by OPA 
for alloy steels. 
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Aluminum, 99+%, del’d (Min. 


56.000 ID). 2. esis qeersstes 15.00 
Aluminum pig ....- eee eee . 14.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 14.00 


Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be; . 
dollars per lb contained Be... ..$14.75 
Beryllium aluminum, 5% Be; dol- 


lars per lb contained Be........ $30.00 
Cadmium, del’d ........ sone 90.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib)... .$1.50 to $1.57 
Copper, electro, Conn, valley ... 12.09 
Copper, electro, New York 11.75 
Copper, lake Stack ai cua he Grea acere 12.00 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz. 15.00 


Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz $ 2.25 


Iridium, dollars per troy oz......$110.00 
Lead, St. Louis (aama aw on mak 6.35 
Same NOW XOFTK i. .ccs ~~ 6.50 


%, carlots.... 20.50 


27.50 


Magnesium, 99.9 
Magnesium, 12-in. sticks, carlots.. 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb_ flask, 

f.o.b. New York $103 to $105 


Nickel, electro é iene aba aae we 5.00 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz... $24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz......$56.00 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 70.75 
Tin, Gtraite, New YOre ...6s cece 52.00 
Zine, East St. Louis wast e's we 8.25 
Zine, New York ‘ cs ; a eldis 8.65 
Zirconium copper, 6 pet Zr, per Ib 
contained Zr fa ee 


Remelted Metals 
(Cents per Ib) 


Aluminum, No. 12 Fdy. (No. 2)... 11.00 
Aluminum, deoxidizing 

Oe: i mee fen wa <ceu3 eee wey ee 
Brass Ingot 


co 


§5-5-5-5 (No. 115) ... eee 
Beat ecm Cree Ba) = a6 kh ees beeen 16.75 
80-10-10 (No. 305) .. ' Be 16.00 
No. 1 Yellow (No. 405)...... 10.25 


Copper, Copper Base Alloys 
(Mill base, cents per lb) 


Extruded 


Shapes Rods Sheets 

COE sect oicesceagus. aaeee es 22.08 
Copper, H.R. nia sce ee 
Copper drawn riae ah 19.60 saa 
Low brass, 80% .... -« 821.43 20.81 
High brass cae a be 
Red brass, 85% ... ; 21.64 21.69 
Naval brass ........ 21.40 320.15 23.83 
Brass, free cut ve : 16.04 
Commercial bronze, 

90% ... hie et, na 22.35 22.40 
Commercial bronze, 

959% .ccee iene a adi 22.56 22.61 
Manganese bronze 25.10 ca 29.33 
Phos. bronze, A, B, 


Muntz metal ver 
Everdur, Herculoy, 


Olympic or equal corse S008 Bien 
Nickel silver, 5% ¥ 30.80 28.62 
Architect bronze .. 20.26 ‘mots 

Aluminum 


(Cents per lb, base, subject to extras for 
quantity, gage, size, temper and finish) 


_ Drawn tubing: 2 to 3 in. OD by 0.065 
in. wall: 3S, 43.5¢, 52S-O, 67¢@ 24S-T, 
71l¢: base, 20,000 Ib. 


Plate: %4 in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, 21.2¢; 
52S, 24.2¢; 61S, 23.8¢; 24S, 24S-AL, 24.2¢; 
75S, 75S-AL, 30.5¢; base, 30,000 Ib and 
over. 


Flat Sheet: 0.136-in. thickness: 2S, 3S 
23.7¢; 62S, 27.2¢: 61S, 24.7¢: 24S-O 
24S-OAL, 26.7¢: 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 32.7¢ 
base, 30,000 lb and over 


Extruded Solid Shapes: factor deter- 
mined by dividing the perimeter of the 
shape by its weight per foot. For factor 
1 through 4, 3S, 26¢; 14S, 32.5¢: 24S, 
35¢; 53S, 61S, 28¢; 63S, 27¢; 75S, 45.5¢: 
base, 30,000 Ib. 


Wire, Rod and Bar: screw machine 
Stock, rounds, 17S-T, % in., 29.5¢; % in., 
27.5¢; 1 in, 26¢; 2 in., 24.5¢; hexagons, 
% in., 35.5¢; % in., 30¢ 1 in., 2 in., 27¢: 
base, 5000 Ib. Rod: 2S, 3S, 1% to 2% in. 


(Continued, See Next Column) 


—___—_—_—— NONFERROUS PRICES 


- —_ — > 
diam, rolled, 23¢; cold-finished, 23.5¢ ba Magnesium 

30,000 Ib. Round Wire drawn, 

B'& S gage 17-18: 2S, 3S, 33.5¢; 568 She: \d, tubes, bars, extruded shap 
39.5¢: 10,000 lb base; B & S gage U0-! ibject to individual quotations. Meta 
2S, 3S, 21¢; 56S, 30.5¢; B & S 15-1 turnings: 100 Ib or more, 46¢ a Ib; 25 
2S, 3S, 32.5¢; 56S, 38¢; base, 30,000 Ib to 90 ib, 56¢; less than 25 Ib, 66¢. 


NONFERROUS SCRAP METAL QUOTATIONS 


t(OPA basic maximum prices, cents per Ib, f.o.b. point of shipment, subject to quality, 
quantity and special preparation premiums—other prices are current quotations) 


Copper, Copper Base Alloys Brass Mill Scrapt 


Briquetted cartridge brass turn- 


OPA Group 1+ ings = ot 8.625 
No. 1 wire, No. 1 heavy copper 9.75 Cartridge brass turnings, loose 1.80 
No. 1 tinned copper wire, No. 1 Loose yellow brass trimmings e 


tinned heavy copper cae eae 4 * 
No. 2 wire, mixed heavy copper 8.75 Aluminum 
COnmer  CAPSTEN 2 ies 5 dc wie eseceae 8.75 i 
Light copper 7.75 Plant scrap, segregated 
Copper borings ....... 9.75 , . : 
. > . le 8.60 to 9 
No. 2 copper borings re TT 8.75 2S solids a lias 14. 17. 18. +60 to 9.00 
Lead covered copper wire ‘able.. 6.00 Dural alloys, ere ae =® — reco 
94S. SBS ince i 5.00 to 5.50 
Lead covered telephone, power eres ~~ 5 
cable 6.04 turnings, dry basi .... 3.00 to 4.00 
oe a me siete ate =e 5 * Low copper, alloy 1 52. 61, 
Insulated copper — ale ‘ 3.00 63S olid 7.00 to 8.00 
turnings, dry basis . -5.00 to 6.50 
OPA Group 2+ Plant scrap. mixed ; 
me Solids . 5.25 
2a aonde . e 
sell metal cee areew.e 15.50 Tarnings. dry be ae ' 600 
High grade bronze gears 13.25 Ings, ‘ 
High grade bronze solids 11.50* 
Low lead bronze borings 2 11.50* Obsolete scrap 
Babbitt lined brass bushings 13.00 Pure cable 3 : a §.00 
High lead bronze solids 10.00% Old sheet and utensils eee 7.50 
High lead bronze borings -» 16.00° Old castings and forgings se 6.00 
Red trolley wheels ’ 10.75 Pistons, free of struts . aa 5.00 
Tinny (phosphor bronze) borings 10.50 Pistons, with struts .. : : 4.50 
Tinny (phosphor bronze) solids 10.50 Old allov sheet ...... .....3.00 to 4.00 
Copper-nickel solids and borings 9.25 
Bronze paper mill wire cloth 9.50 . * 
Aluminum bronze solids ‘ ar 1.00 Magnesium 
Soft red brass (No. 1 composition) On . 
Selb ced teeen boris (a 2)... 3.88 Segregated plant scrap 
Gilding metal turnings ....... 8.50 Pure solids and all other solids, exempt 
Contaminated gilded metal solids. 8.00 Borings and turnings aie 1.50 
Unlined standard red car boxes... 8.2) 
lined standard red car boxes .. 7.78 
Cocks and faucets rete eee ee TT Mixed, contaminated plant scrap 
Mixed brass screens nates a aharass 7.75 Ginciie' 4 lids > nN 
Red brass breakage 7 50 vrade Solids ... ° . . = 
ae mee oa a Se es ae }rade orings : urnings 00 
Old nickel silver solids, borings 6.25 Grade 1 borings and turnings... 2 00 
Copper lead solids, borings .. 6.25 Grade 9 solids gee a Re Sacer a sate pI > 
Yellow brass castings ........... 6.00 Grade 2 borings and turnings .. , 
Automobile radiators 7.25 hares 
Zinecy bronze borings .. eee 7.00 Nominal 
Ziney bronze solids 8.00 
Zine 
New zinc clippings, trimmings .. 6.50 
, i Wneravers i rr rs lates 6.5 
OPA Group 3 Engravy rs, lithographers pla se 50 
Fired , hell Old zine scrap ‘ Kew 4.75 
‘ired rifle shells os : 8.00 Unsweated zinc dross ..........0. 5.00 
are pine eink Ae a 7.25 Die cast slab Sead 1S Sas 4.50 
Old rolled brass ............. 8.75 New die cast scrap ara ate ae 4.45 
Admiralty condenser tubes ..... 7.25 Radiator grilles. old and new 250 
Muntz metal condenser tubes ‘ 6.75 Old die cast scrap 3.00 
Plated brass sheet, pipe reflectors 6.25 
Manganese bronze solids ..... 5.501 
Manganese bronze solids at 150° Lead 
Manganese bronze borings 1001 


Deduct 0.55¢ a Ib from refined metal 
basing point prices or soft and hard lead 
including cable, for f.o.b. point of ship- 


price 


OPA Group 4 ment } 





FROn ey UO: 5 ob wes céewawesan . 450° Nickel 
*Price varies with analysis. 1 Lead con- Ni content 98+%, Cu under %%, 23¢ 
tent 0.00 to 0.40 pct. 2 Lead content 0.41 per Ib: 90 to 98% Ni, 23¢ per Ib col- 


to 1.00 pet tained NI. 


ELECTROPLATING ANODES AND CHEMICALS 


Anodes Chemicals 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point in 


500 1b lots) (Cents per 1b, f.0.b. shipping point) 


Copper, frt. allowed Copper cyanide, 1-5 bbls .. e 34.00 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer .. .. 25% ‘ - ; 0905 — 
Electrodeposited a , n« 1 Omer sulphate, 99.5, crystals, 7.15 
Rolled, oval, straight ..... . 19% pears Sed rciaa a Snes eat _ 
RE 28 ek Ee Se aie 20 3% Nickel salts, single, 425 Ib bbls, 

Brass, 80-20, frt allowed frt allowed ........ i ieScate 13.50 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer... . 28% Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 0.655 

Zinc, cast, 99.99, 15 in. or longer 16% 30 evs e. 96 + domeatic 

Nickel, 99 pct plus, frt allowed e ' a. — oF Det, Comments, 15.00 
SE wee wa tenes ase iS kekhae ae ; ie eres ner : a. 
Rolled, depolarized eae * Zine cyanide, 100 lb drums ..... 33.00 

Silver, 999 fine Zinc sulphate, 89 pect, crystals, 
Rolled, 100 oz. lots, per oz....... 80% bbls, frt allowed . . eg 
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. . News and Market Activities 





Strikes Cut Down Scrap Production 


New York 


¢ ¢ ¢ Continued pressure of the 
Wage and price situation on the 
civilian production program is re- 
flected in a complete standstill in 
the generation of industrial scrap 
and there is therefore an acute 
shortage of scrap in the market 
despite the limited requirements of 
a gradually declining ingot rate. 

This condition is expected to pre- 
vail for some time, for the low steel 
rate itself will long exert a power- 
ful influence on the scrap market. 
There are reports that some dealers 
are diverting some scrap steel sup- 
plies into the more lucrative sur- 
plus steel market and thus placing 
themselves in a position to with- 
stand better the higher costs in- 
volved in fixed ceiling operations. 

Cast scrap is reported to be all 
but unobtainable except in the East 
where dismantling operations are 
proceeding. There is, therefore, 
little possibility of mills’ making 
use of larger proportions of cast 
scrap in the charging box to make 
up for the current severe shortage 
in pig iron. However, many mills 
are charging a larger proportion 
of steel scrap, adding graphite to 
the melt in order to bring up the 
carbon content. Reports from most 
mills indicate that their shortage of 
pig iron is acute and most mills 
have worked out plans to all but 
close down should the coal strike 
be continued at the end of the truce. 

Wherever possible, yards are en- 
deavoring to upgrade scrap in 
order to obtain the benefit of a 
higher ceiling price. Mills in some 
areas using low phos, therefore, 
find little difficulty in replenishing 
stockpiles of this material. 

It is reported that dealers are 
in active competition in the pur- 
chase of unprepared scrap which 
tends to build up the price structure 
and cut down the margin of return 
for operating costs. Nevertheless, 
the question of a revision in the 
OPA ceilings for scrap seems to be 
dormant for the time being. 

Mill inventories of scrap are at 
a low ebb according to their own 
reports, and this is likely to grow 
more significant when steel produc- 
tion begins at more normal higher 
levels. At that time shortages of 
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scrap, pig iron and transportation 
facilities, combined, are likely to 
present the industry with an in- 
soluble problem. Meanwhile, the 
country suffers from the need for 
finished steel products. 


PITTSBURGH—The scrap situation in 
this area is pretty critical, but not quite 
as bad as in Chicago or the Mahoning 
Valley. The supply situation in the Val- 
ley has been described by one consumer 
as impossible. Shipments have fallen off, 
dealers offerings are low, and the de- 
mand is great. Many producers of scrap, 
especially automobile companies, are 
earmarking scrap for certain companies 
and mills, so that dealers have no choice 
on where it can be sold. Larger com- 
panies will not be too troubled by this 
but smaller ones will really be in trouble 
because of this practice if it is carried 
further. The coal strike has increased 
scrap demand because of the increase in 
cold metal charges. Foundries are in 
great need of scrap, especially cast and 
such specialties as rail crops and wheels 

. 

CHICAGO—Shipments to consumers 
still lag behind current rates of consump- 
tion, although the total tonnage of mate- 
rial moving is somewhat greater than 
might be indicated by operations of local 
industrial plants. Practically no limit is 
evoked by major consumers on _ the 
amount of springboard which they will 
pay, but remote sources do not provide 
any magic reservoir and consideraple 
digging is necessary to bring forth small 
tonnages. Yards still complain that lack 
of labor is a hampering factor and that 
tonnage could be increased with more 
manpower. Dealers buying prices have 
advanced to a point where the spread 
afforded has adversely affected the profit 
picture. Reports of scrap being with- 
held in hopes of a price advance cannot 
be confirmed. 

. 

PHILADELPHIA Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania mills report that scrap shipments 
are not coming in as fast as they would 
like, except users of low phos who are 
apparently getting all they need. Cast 
scrap is practically unobtainable, so that 
it is not possible to fill in the need for 
pig iron with this material. Some milis 
are stepping up their steel scrap propor 
tion and adding graphite to bring up the 
carbon content. Mills feel that some 
scrap dealers may be diverting their 
activities to sale of salvageable_ steel 
products in the present market. 

~ 

DETROIT—tThe scrap shortage here 
continues with increased pressure being 
exerted on dealers to make deliveries to 
steel mills and foundries. Several deal- 
ers report buying pressure exceeds any- 
thing experienced here during the war. 
The sharp curtailment of automobile out- 
put has cut heavily into anticipated scrap 
generation. Other collections are also 
below normal. As much as 60 to 70 pet 


of production scrap is reported to be ear- 
marked for the steel supplier and there 
are some indications that this practice 
may be extended to foundries. At the 
present time there are no indications tiat 
existing pressures will be relieved even 
though steel mills are forced to shut 
down because of a lack of coal or pig 
iron. 
* 

BOSTON Previous to, and since govy- 
ernment took over the railroads, many 
yards have been on the sidelines. The 
risk of demurrage is too great, they say. 
On the other hand, cars have been plenti- 
ful and some of them have been started 
to points outside New England. Also, 
trucklots continue to move to foundries, 
One local foundry reports purchase of a 
car of heavy cast. However, all kinds 
of scrap are in limited supply. That of 
turnings and borings is well below the 
Jan. 1 level because many shops have 
dropped from 48 to 40 hr per week. 

e 

NEW YORK—As in recent weeks the 
volume of scrap shipments from this area 
is down principally because there has 
been practically no production scrap gen- 
erated during the strikes. Also, unpre- 
pared scrap is being shipped out of this 
area to consuming centers where the 
ceilings are higher, and since preparation 
expense and overhead are relatively high 
in this district, yards are not in a com- 
petitive position for successful bidding. 
Cast scrap supply is fair here, originat- 
ing principally from dismantling opera- 
tions. « 

- 

BUFFALO—Scrap is tighter than it 
ever was here and the supply appears 
to be dropping steadily according to in- 


dustry reports. Some mills are taking 
low phos scrap in order to improve thei: 
supply. No mill is holding up scrap 


shipments despite the coal situation, One 
of the leading dealers here has expanded 
his operations to cover nonferrous scrap 
in order to continue in operation. 
e 

ST. LOUIS—The coal strike and the 
threat of a railroad strike held down 
the shipment of scrap iron to St. Louis 
last week. Rainy weather also interfered 
with the collection and processing of 
material. Industrial scrap collections 
have been sharply cut as a result of the 
shortage of steel. Mills are eager to 
get material and are even reaching out 
to more remote areas at higher prices 
to replenish their stockpiles. The Penn- 
sylvania has a list of approximately 15,- 
000 tons, but it is not expected that much 
of it will come to this market. Prices 
are strong and unchanged. 

e 

CLEVELAND—No change is evident 
in the scrap market here. Demand coi- 
tinues to exceed supply by a_ broader 
margin and, with furnaces operating on 
a high scrap charge, inventories 1 
dwindling. Supplies in some consumers’ 
plants are sufficiently short to prevent a 
high rate of operation in the event of 
adequate coal. If present conditions pre- 
vail, a gradual concentration of opera- 
tions by major consumers will probably 
start to shape up within the next week 
or so. 
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Per gro PITTSBURGH 
s 
an 1 hvy aan delivered to 
a Pp ii ae sees eee Going pric 
ney 2 hvy oi : my; e 
ae ty aes Sioose | revnte ces os ebtcined int 
ails 3 ft S .. 21.00* resentati edit e trad 
. al vic 2 ati ors, ade 
Ne 1 pony under. . : 20.00° are ve tonnages based on re Hvy. break << 
and bdld sheets . ‘ 21.50% ee used on . Where ep- Chargir ea ——— 
ee: axle ‘aon. aes oo or ece indicates a = eae ——e ~ Ptggy cast 
vy. ste " i pes ane é 007 must ceilin . ow, thi “lean ¢ a oe : 16.50° 
Mach. — forge ‘Games aa © Ws, Oi 20.00* adi be added g price to his Unstr auto oune F 19 50° 
Short oe turn i. ‘ 19.50* justed frei brokera which Clr ip. mot a Ss 13 { 0 
Mixed > ay Gee ne 19.50° reight. ge fee and 1 chem. ca oo 20.00° 
or. ¢ , sae ert es ast bor 20.00° 
Gast iron borings Troe 7 17.508 
No. 1 — cast.. me's a 15.00* Cast ire BUF 14.33% 
RR. J. age ze : Faia de bid . 16.00* Mixed owl borings Per gro FALO 
RR. coi a and cot Ss ; 16.50* Low ba & tur died No. 1 ; ss ton deli 
: il s Ip ‘ + pho n. 7 h iv 
Rail leaf springs : " i 20.00* No. 1 ¢ s. plate 13.32° No. 1 ee waitin ered to con 
Rolled ‘steel, whi eae Ba 40 24.508 Charging. bo cast 12328 No. 2 a Be oases sumer: 
w phos wheels vara ; 24.50% “ vy. b OX cast 19.89* No. 2 undies y ae ee $19.25* 
— ion bil. crops ‘ = ne gt —— ee an aoe se 20.00* Mach. —. melting “eke: 19.25* 
R. malleable .... 34.50" eiomative cast, |. 19.00° Shoveling yp turn. .... 19.25° 
e a . ee 25.00* e cast. es 16.50° ~ast iro turn. hae 19.25% 
= 3.30" oer 19.00% Sains res borings Doe at S6 14.25° 
22.00* Pp 20.00* = ixed b vorings eeeres : 16.25 * 
Per gro CHICAGO - Per gross soaps — a turn. . ’ 14.25° 
¢ s: No . 4OoVv oh . ’ 5 c 
Ma 1 hee tae ational _ 1 hvy on delivered Sera ohes. gic. aes +e? 
~ 2 hvy. ae to consumer No. 2 hvy. oe to consumer Rails hag os = 19,00" 
0 ; “aie : a + oo : ils 3 ft. & v att Bee 9.00* 
No. : bundles ome $18.75* Mach. —— Se $18.75" —_ steal wh under. re ae ye 21.75° 
Bundied mach heaia .- i875° Shoveling turn. 18.758 ny iron ot he 20 75° 
al ach. s acces 18.7 ast i rn. . : oe 8.75 p oil & heels .. mn ~~ 75* 
Gav. bundlet sve iiss Mixed bor borines TERS By Ruushaes heels!) 30006 
ee Ri RON Sols St. gis, No frugge tote 0.0 
ast irc sls, turn. ... 16.75? y. break cast oe .75* yushelin ae © < 9: _—o 
Mix. b on borir ” 13 an Cast, cha able cast. . 13.75 ing . 23.75° 
. boring igs 3.75¢ st, chargi cas ese 3.75% cree x 22°00 
Low onan, te & turn is 75° oa cela toa box G tea aes 20.00* eee 33.088 
Low phos. hvy. forge 14.75* ae phos orge turn ae 16.50° CLE -25° 
No. 1 RR. plates 13.75* Bille phos. plate . 19.00* _— VELAND 
aoe ad 23.75% eae 18.25% N gross ton deli 
et rails melt. ee RR. st rops .. ngs 91.958 a 1 hvy n delivered 
Miscellaneous alls sige RAE Sil grins bigs No.2, mez, malting te conmumer: 
‘ aammntt splice b: 99.238 .m springs 21.25 Sompressed st ing .. tes : 
ee aeee alle : 21.25* Dro sed sh wees : $19.5 
Cut b 1otive tire ie 2095 able 23.95 rop for eet s mk 9.50)* 
olsters es, Cl 20.25% : 3.25% No. 2 ge flashi stl. . 19.5 
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ard st side frames oa a 2 oe aa Mach. s idles BS ce. 19 
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gricul. knuckles oes 95. . Heavy s ton deli Stee ushelin Sd Ns omnes 00 
m = y liv el ax & 14 
RR allea 9 y mel ered axle Ae aod .50* 
— malleable ble 23 * Bundled —— ; én camauian Low phe turn < . 16.50* 
oot ae ee ae te ee a Mac | Sheets Ee oe sty as bl 0s. billet iS aie ace aks 19.5 
Rails mach, cas : ge ach. sh ; os _bloom c et ar ; 9.50* 
tails 3 f ast. os ee 22. Loc« hop tur : $17.50 Cast i crops id ; 1¢ 
No. 1 t. and os 99 Mi motive ti rn. 7.50* ist iror ‘ 19.00* 
a agric under... 22.00* Mise. s tires ws 17.3 Mixe 1 borings 
Hvy. bres ue cast er.. ; 20.00* ae aoe. vs uncut. .$18 aa eee No d bor. & ings and 
a anus tan cast. .. 22.25° Steel ing rails ae ictantilinca eet No. 1 coleie cones 
5 ast irc Yee fe 20.008 Rails angle b: 9.00 Rai machi ns 5.50* 
Stov on brake shoes . ails 3 ft ¢ SES 19.00° tailro: nine cas 14.50* 
ioe plate i shoes a 508 RR. Bt a aaamias 21.008 Railroad cast : t ‘soe 
fan auto cas ‘ . ee : orate —— car “4 : 21.00* Stove pl erate bars r 20.00° 
, iron cz ast. . ‘- y 5.25% Stove axles 91.50 RR plate ars on, 
carwheels __ : 19.0 G plate aaa ys Rai hvy 20.00° 
| els : 20 : mL bars 22.00° tails 3 a 15.25% 
p ’ pe a shoes 24.50? Rails 18 ij & under 19.00* 
. CINCI et Cas malleabl 19 00° Sn eee a & under ti 20.50* 
A Per gro NNATI N. st iron ca e 15 95* tailroad rerolling rene 93 00* 
No. 1 hv ss ton deliv Bre 1 eee 15.258 Elec. fur malleable SF Ste. 24.95% 
° a & ten melti ered to co peakable cust. cast 22.00° nace punch 23.00° 
Ne vy. ing — nsumer: > cast 20.00* ich aad 
» 1 bu melting ee 4% 0 22 00° 
a 2 ae xt Sx was ‘* $19 roe see : 16 oo* SAN ERA 22 00° 
Mach. s es coerce me 19.50* 6.50° Per NC 
Shoveling f ae 19 Sa P BIRMINGH RI gross ton deli ISCO 
Cast on eee APE $10.51 19.50* N er gross t AM N t. hvy. melti elivered to 
& Mixed bo borings oes 12 50 to 11.00 No. l hvy on delivered No. 1 hvv nelting consumer: 
a Low sea . turn a, ae ce + 13.00 No. 2 hvy. ee to consumer: No 2 hvy — $16.00 to $1 
4 No. 1 ¢ s. plate we 11 ov to 12.01 No. 2 bun stine .. - . No. 2 bale elting 16.00 : 6.75 
if Hvy cupola cz bs ‘50 to 12. ) No. 1 ndles .. $17 No. 3 es 3.00 to 16.78 
. bres cast oes 12.00 I busheli 7.00° Mz bales 16.00 3.75 
= Stove eakz paar ong relin 17 Mact ) to ae 
, ect plate able cast oe ceee 22.008 Shows turnings. 17 oe Elec. _Shop turn. ; : 00 to aa ss 
1e ap rails .. ert ee ee oy cas Cast eling turnings _ 17 ana No. 1 ‘are. J ft. . 8.50 to Pye: 
t [Reng -Wibe: 6.5 ast iro nings 7.00% 1 cupo ur -- 6.50 9.25 
= ao ‘a eee rand cuen borings 12.00* pola cast _. 15.50 to 7.25 
- 21.00° Structural ee +3.00° "' T8:00te 2100 
rt = AN O. 1 cas and pl: .$18.5 2 00* 21.00 
Deale BOSTON Stov cast . ate 5Oto 19.5 LOS A 
\- rs’ buyi stove plate seeeees . 18.50 9.50" Pe NG 
7 N buying Prices es poe oe. to 19 SO? No 1 ' gross ton deli ELES 
= No. ; hvy. mel f.0.b. ae gross to maou rails ; ia 19 ee No. 2 oe meltir ivered to con 
e} NO. . : n, rolli S ... 9.00 T 1 y : 1g su 
h Nos. meee oe Shak 2 ee eT teresa aa + ae — 1 ai melting $14.50 a 
, Busheling’ . commiting la eeing $15.05* a 3 ft — bars. . a 18.50 No. 3 — Ee is 50 to "ee 
Manings, share sym ei 15.05* ast iron on under. - 20.50 to 20.50° Mach. — 6 oes to 14.25 
Mi chine sh ovelings ais 15.05* rwheels oss 21.00 No. 1 shop tur! wes 2.50 to 13.25 
nt re bor = turn. .._ 15.05* Y Saar 17.50 to ‘3 — cupola cast é 8.00to 9 00 
' - - & 2 ee ( as ae 9.00 
n= | cast, ae saewa .. yee wer ar OUNGSTOWN as 19.00 to 0:00 
. bor wees Os ‘ 0 21.¢ 
ler ' ¥ es i eee 8 10.05* No. t hey ss ton delivered P SEATT 1.00 
Machi ck deliv o 14.15* No. 2 =e melti to ¢ erg LE 
on B inery ec ivery t 15 I 2 hvy ing onsumer: RR. hv ross ton 
ee Breakable pene ; y to foundry — phos. a eee + one No Lan en to 
t stov "as 7 6 NO. _ ate 20 Me No. { tae 
aa e plate ae 21.00 to 23.5 Hyd 1 bushelir 7 hy 20.008 Elec. Seiee 2 hvy. n wes consumer: 
BY st te 2187 a on bundi 32:50° No. 1 cup. 1 ft und. +» $14,508 
oh pin ae 2 ~ macn. : dles ; yr ols : id. ; sees «0¥ 
a 2000to 23 or Short — cm 30 se: ila cast os. SECS 14.50* 
of DET 51 Cast ir novel. turn. . 20.00° “- ; © 15.00 
re- N Per gross to ROIT on Sanaa a : 15.00¢ HAM : 20.00* 
ra- No : hvy. me “ed brokers’ buyi mare cae Per gross ILTON, ONT 
bly No. 1 any. chattinn . rane petems Brokers’ bu NEW YORK — — rage ee delivered t 
n y s = S . £& o 
2ek ew bush dles atee aed $17.32* No. 1 hv ying prices No. 2 aan consumer: 
Fl el h t 
ene | aipahoeliseetetigat: 17.32% No. 2 nee. melting per grems ten Mixed pundies BSS «eaten 
. sae ” ‘ : , . ste ‘ 7.50* 
— shop th eee ite a eas 17.32¢ ae ae oe pac on cars: Rails, — el scrap _.... eee 17 ae 
shovy. ¢ Irn. .* 17.32* omp. galv bundles in ’ $15.33° Rails. r melting x clones 17°00° 
. turn. ee 17.32* Mach. sh Vv. bundles 15.22 Busheli erolling ees oat 
12.328 Mixed et are 15.33° ieee hastens savas 18:80° 
14.32° Shoveli — & turn. 13.23¢ Elect _ borings ge Ara See ee 2 4 
y ing n. : ric & ; 1.50* 
N t f tr 0 
o. 1 cup urn. 10.33* Mangan urnace t irnings 13,00 
pola cast 10.23 No. 1 — steel —— 12 50° 
12.3: Stov "as scra 6.*) 
i2ike Gar'whecls, cat : 3000s 
‘ rheels a Cea ee aS eV. i? 
Malleable ir cast . 5 19.00* 
on Joc eee cen 17.5¢ 
eees ‘ 50* 
PPORS REIS TS 7 19.60? 
16.00 
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Advances over past week in Heavy Type; declines 


i ' in Italics. Prices are f.o.b. major basing points. The 
0 Mm D a [ | S 0 fl 0 [ { C ep S various basing points for finished and se »mifinished 
a + 


steel are listed in the detailed price tables. 





Flat-Rolled Steel: May 21, May 14, Apr. 16, May 22, Pig Iron: May 21, May 14, Apr. 16, May 22, 
(cents per pound) 1946 1946 1946 1945 (per gross ton) 1946 1946 1946 1945 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 2.425 2.425 2.425 2.20 No. 2 foundry, Phila.... $28.34 a eae oe 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... $275 3.275 $8275 3.05 No. 2, Valley furnace.... 26.50 26.0 26.5 25.00 
Galvanized sheets (24 ga.) 4.05 4.05 4.05 3.65 No. 2, Southern, Cin’ti... 26.94 26.94 26.94 25.44 
Hot-rolled strip No. 2, Birmingham...... 22.88 22.88 22.88 21.38 
6-in. and under ....... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.10 No. 2 foundry, Chicagoy. 26.50 26.50 26.50 25.00 
OAS aint iienees 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 27.84 27.84 27.84 26.34 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.80 Basic, Valley furnace.... oo ate ca 24.00 
SS ee eee 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.20 Malleable, Chicagoyt .... 26. 26.5 26.5 25.00 
Plates, wrought iron .... 4.112 4.112 4.112 3.80 Malicabie, Valley 7 estes 26.50 26.50 26.50 25.00 
Stain’s c-r strip (No. 302) 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 42.34 42.34 42.34 42.34 
Ti aT lat Ferromanganeset ...... 135.00 135.00 135.00 135.00 
in and Terneplate: : 
(dollars per base box) Bigs a eon” delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
Tinplate, standard cokes. $5.25 $5.25 $5.25 $5.00 ae : 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib) 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.50 Se en eT 
Special coated mfg. ternes 4.55 4.55 4.55 4.30 
Bars and Shapes: Scrap: 
(cents per pound) y - r (per gross ton) 
Merchant bars ......... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.65 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.00 
Alloy bars ......+++.+.. 2.808 2.808 2.808 2.70 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Structural shapes teense 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 No. 1 hy. comp. sheet, Det. 17.32 17.382 17.32 17.32 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 Low phos. plate, Youngs’n 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
Wrought iron bars ...... 4.76 4.76 4.76 4.40 No. 1 east, Pittsburgh... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
rs rs No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Wire and Wire Products: ' aah aaa ‘ 9 9 9 
(cents per pound) No. 1 cast, Chicago...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
POPU WEES vc cw eccscces 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.60 
We MIEN So oii nw cian kee 3.20 3.25 3.25 2.80 
tem Coke, Connellsville: 
Ors eet ast ton) _ (per net ton at oven) iS 7 7 
Light rails 2222000007 $43.89 $43.99 $43.39 $43.00 Foundry coke, prompt... °900 °9.00 "0.00 °835 
NE RINE sais eis gins cleo a 9.18 B 9.18 : G 
Semifinished Steel: 
(dollars per gross ton) Nonferrous Metals: 

Serene billets ........$39.00 $39.00 $39.00 $34.00 (cents te pan to a ae 200 1200 12.00 
SOR. ors sb ienins es 38.00 38.00 38.00 34.00 c ‘opper, electro., Conn.... 1: 2. é. é. 
Slabs, rerolling ......... 39.00 39.00 39.00 34.00 Copper, Lake .......... 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Forging billets ......... 47.00 47.00 47.00 40.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 56.16 56.16 56.16 54.00 Zine, East St. Louis..... 8.250 8.250 «8.250 8.20 
ra LyOG0,. ot. LOU 6 5.2kkewss 6.35 6.35 6.35 6.35 
Wire Rods and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin, del’d.. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
(cents per pound) Nickel, electrolytic ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
W ROMER: Soi c ce ees. 2 30 2.30 2 30 2.00 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
MO. cabadwes wunwen wees 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 


steel index was revised for the years 1941, 1942 and 1943. See ex- 
8 s planation of the change on p. 90 of the Apr. 22, 1943, issue. Index 

0 m 0 S | { p r | revised to a quarte rly basis as of Nov. 16, 1944; for details see 

s 8 p. 98 of that issue. The finished steel composite prices for the cur- 

rent quarter are an estimate based on finished steel shipments for 


the previous quarter. These figures will be revised when the actual 
data of shipments for this quarter are compiled. 


Starting with the issue of Apr. 22, 1943, the weighted aa | 


Nice cavaeiie 


FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 
ee BOEOe POF TW. cccviisns 8 accce e20.12 per gross tOR..<... 00 Ss06% $19.17 per gross ton..... 
One week ago .......2.69516¢ per Ib........... ints peee per eross tON...ik +s d $19.17 per gross ton..... 
One month ago ..... -2.69516¢ OF Tcincadeess ..-..$26.12 per gross ton..... ....-$19.17 per gross ton..... 
One year ago........2. PAZATI¢ per Ib... ..cccves err ee | $18.92 per gross ton..... 

HIGH LOW HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 

See 2.69516¢ Feb. 19 2.44104¢ Jan. 1 | $26.12 Mar. 19 $25.37 Jan. 1 $19.17 $19.17 
1945..... 2.44104¢ Oct. 2 2.38444¢ Jan. 2 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 | $19.17 Jan. 2 $18.92 May 22 
| Seer 2.30837¢ Sept. 5 2.21189¢ Oct. 5 $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 

1943..... 2.29176¢ 2.29176¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 

MOO2 6s. 2.28249¢ 2.28249¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
EDER Ss .c 2.43078¢ 2.43078¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
ae 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 | 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939..... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May 16) 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
IDS sni6s 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
ee 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June 9 
1906565... 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dee. 21 12.67 June 8 
1935..... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. 8)/ 18.84 Nov. 5 17.83 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr. 29 
1934..... 2.15367¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢ Jan. 2 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 25 
Meh ones 1.95578¢ Oct. 3 1.75836¢ May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
Boss 0s 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1)| 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dee. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July 5 
i 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dee. 15 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
1930..... 2.25488¢ Jan. 7 1.97319¢ Dec. 9 18.21 Jan. 7 15.90 Dec. 16 15.00 Feb. 18 11.25 Dec. 9 
1929..... 2.31773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 _ 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dee. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 3 
Weighted index based on steel bars, | Based on averages for basic iron Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


steel scrap quotations to consumers 
at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo | at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chl- 
Valley and Birmingham. cago. 


shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot | at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
and cold-rolled.sheets and strip, repre- | 


senting 78 pct of the United States out- 
put. Index recapitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, 
issue, 
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MADE OF Jil OTISCOL 


Gushe Chole for iyolanet 


— For Higher Strength Without Increased Weight 


Hundreds of thousands of the combination wheels and brakes 
shown above were made of J&L Otiscoloy sheets to provide 
extra strength in supporting weight of practically all big trans- 
ports, bombers and cargo planes. The 40% higher yield strength 


of Otiscoloy made it particularly suitable for this job, especially 


intricate part. Otiscoloy also has excellent weldability and 


resists corrosion and abrasion. Write for Otiscoloy booklet. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 












OY STEEL 
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— Iron and Steel Prices... 


Steel prices shown here are f.o.b. basing points, in cents per pound or dollars per gross ton. Extras apply. Delivered prices do not reflect 
3 pet tax on freight. (1) Mill run sheet, 10¢ per 100 Ib under base; primes, 25¢ above base. (2) Unassorted commercial coating. (3) 
Widths up to 12-in. inclusive. (4) 0.25 carbon and less. (5) Applies to certain width and length limitations. (6) For merchant trade. 
(7) For straight length material only from producer to consumer. Discount of 25¢ per 100 lb to fabricators. (8) Also shafting. For 
quantities of 20,000 Ib to 39,999 Ib. (9) Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (10) Prices do not apply if rail and water is not used. 
(11) Boxed. (12) This base price for annealed, bright finish wires, commercial spring wire. (13) Produced to dimensional tolerances 
in AISI Manual Sect. 6. (14) Billets only. (15) 9/32 in. to 47/64 in., 0.15¢ per Jb higher. (16) Add 8.2 pct to base price and extras. 












~- DELIVERED TO 



















































































Spar- Middie-| Gulf | Pacific; 
Pitts- Cleve- | Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite| town, | Ports, | Ports, Phila- 
Basing Points burgh | Chicago| Gary land | Ingham | Buffalo | town Point City Ohlo Cars Cars | Detrelt Yorn | delphia 
INGOTS : 
Carbon, rerolling ($33.00 f. 0. b. mifl) 
= a [eee ee ee 
Alley $46.80 | $46.80 "$46.80 (Bethlehem, Massilion, Canton, Coatesvilie=$46,80) 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS (Provo = $50.20, Duluth = $4114) $5116 
Carbon, rerolling $39 $39 $39 $39 | $39 | $39 "| $39 | $39 | | | 
(Provo = $58.20, Duluth = $49! 4) 
Carbon, forging bille:s $47 


$47 | | | | $5914 
(Bethlehem, Massifion, Canton = $56.16) 

(Canton = $38) 

(Coatesville=2.05¢) 































Alloy 
SHEET BARS 
PIPE SKELP 











































WIRE RODS 15 

No. 5 to %> In. (Worcester = 2.40¢) 2.55¢ | 2.80¢ 
SHEETS 

Hot-rolled 2.425¢ | 2.425¢ | 2.525¢ | 2.425¢ 


3.275¢ 3.375¢ | 3.276¢ 
4.05¢ | 4.05¢ | 4.15¢ | 4.05¢ 


3.80¢ 3.90¢ | 3.80¢ 























Enameling (20 gage) 
Long ternes 2 


STRIP 
Hot-rotted 2{6 In. and under 























-45¢ 2.45¢ 
35¢ 2.35¢ 


3.05¢ (Worcester = 3.25¢) 


———_ | —————— | — | SS | EE | ESS CS | | | | | | OO 



























— | | | | LN | S| | | | | 


3.20¢ (Worcester =3.60¢) 















TINPLATE 
Standard 


cokes, base box $5.35 | $5.35 















$4.70 
$4.85 | $4.85 
$5.00 | $5.00 


3.40¢ | 3.40¢ 


0.25 Ib 
Electro, bex {880 tb 
0.75 Ib 








BLACKPLATE 
29 gage ® 


TERNES, MFG. 
Special coated, base box 














$4.65 | $4.65 





BARS 
Carbon steel 


Rall stool ¢ oe 
Reinforcing (billet? | 2.88¢| 2.38¢| 2.88¢| 2.88¢| 2.38¢| 2.38¢| 2.96¢| 2.95¢| | | 2.70¢| 2.78¢| 2.45¢| 2.50¢| 
Reinforcing (rail) 7 
Cold-finished ® 

Alloy, hot-rolied = 
Alloy, cold-drawn 


PLATE 
Carbon steel 13 


Floor plates 

Alloy 
SHAPES 

Structural 








(Dututh = 2.60¢) 
2.50¢ (Provo, Utah =3.20¢) 2.85¢ 






















(Detroit =3.15¢) (Toledo =3.25¢) 


(Bethlehem Massifion, Canton = 2.808¢) 









































SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.26 to 0.50 carbon (Worcester = 3.204) 
0.51 te 0.75 carben (Wercester = 4.504) 
0.76 to 1.00 carbon (Worcester = 6.35¢) 





1.01 to 1.25 carbon 
WIRE ® 
Bright '2 


(Worcester = 8.55 ¢) 






(Worcester =3.15¢)  (Duluth=3,10¢) 


—— 
— | ee | | | | | SSS | fee | 


Add preper size extra and galvanizing extra to Bright Wire Base 


—————— | ————_ | ——-—— 
| | | f | | | | ne | 


(Worcester = 3.75¢) 





Gatvanized 
Spring (high carbon) 


PILING 
Steel sheet 


























2.65¢ | 
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¢ — —__—- PRICES : 


CORROSION AND HEAT RESISTANT STEELS 
In cents per pound, f.o.b. basing point 


| Chromium Nickel Straight Chromium 


BASING POINT | Tau dit auaaieee calean 


| No. 304 | No. 302 | No. 410 | No. 430 | No. 442 











| 
| | 
ingot, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Balt, Reading, Ft. Wayne, Phila. Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 
Blooms, Poh, Chi, Canton, Phila, Reading, Ft. Wayne, Balt. : 22.99 | 24.67 17.01 | 17.47 | 20.69 
Slabs, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Balt, Phila, Reading 22.99 24.67 17.01 17.47 20.69 
Billets, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Newark, N. J., Watervilet, Syracuse, Balt 4 haieiee at Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 
Billets, forging, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Dunkirk, Balt, Phila, Reading, Watervilet, Syracuse, Newark, 
N. J., Ft. Wayne, Titusville uanaae 22.99 24.67 17.47 20.69 
Bars, h-r, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Dunkirk, Watervilet, Newark, N. J., Syracuse, Balt, Phila, Reading, 
Ft. Wayne, vo ssarsaners Beciaak aasannar aah Vin ascennns: eet ee 27.05 25.97 y ; 24.34 
, P’gh, Chi, Cleve, Canton, Dunkirk, Newark, N. J., Syracuse, Balt, Phila, Reading, 
ay a . " : ; 27.05 25.97 s i 24.34 
Plates, P’gh, Middletown, Canton 31.38 29.21 , 3 28.67 


Ft. Wayne, Watervilet 

hapes, structural. P’gh Chi... pene 27.05 24.34 
ao P’gh, Chi, Middletown, Canton, Balt... .. 38.95 35.16 
Strip, h-r, P’gh, Chi, Reading, Canton, Youngstown ; s 25.97 
Strip, c-r. P’gh, Cleve, Newark, N. J., Reading, Canton, Youngstown........... 20... ce. cece i 34.62 
Wire, c-d, Cleve, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Balt, Reading, Canton, P’gh, Newark, N. J., Phila............ 
Wire, flat, c-r, Cleve, Balt, Reading, Dunkirk, Canton 
Rod, h-r. Newark, N. J., Syracuse gale 
Tubing, seamless, P’gh, Chi, Canton, (4 In. to 6 Im.) . 2.2... cece eee e eee e eee neeeneees ; 


iad 
a 
eo 
~~ 


24.34 
34.62 
24.34 


NRSRSIS 
S2sseRz 





SHELL STEEL TOOL STEEL WIRE PRODUCTS 





per gross ton (F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, To the dealer, f.c.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
7 GOSS j edae]e *, > v 
‘ ai &=9 On Dunkirk. °Also Canton, 0.) Cleveland, Birmingham, Duluth 
3 in, to 12 im. .....--. os SF Vie ee An inerease of 8.2 pet applies to base 
12 in. to 18 in. . news : 54.00 price and. extras Pacifi 
18 in. and over ... i Bitisc. Atti te whan Base per Ib Basing Coast 
. - Ink > ras 
Basic openhearth shell steel, f.o.b. High speed epee sinus ‘ 67¢ E Acre aan 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, Gary, Cleve- Straight molybdenum . 54¢ ss sieacaas oes 
é 4 ystown ¢ irmingham. rn ; as 
mae ee _ _— —_— E rungsten-molybdenum ‘ tee ae base per keg 
Prices delivered Detroit are $2.00 Stine nel a ‘ . 13¢ Standard wire nails g9 95 ga 77 
higher; East Michigan, $3 higher. ign-carbon-chromium o§ etka a a Is a oe ae wae 
Ti —_— : oy Follz s} . ] Oil hardening* en ee oT - 24¢ oatet etalk ot a = ae . 
Prices Exceptions : Ollansbee Stee : : Cut nails. carloads 3.85 
Corp. permitted to sell at $13.00 per gross Special carbon* eas a 224 
ton, f.o.b. Toronto, Ohio, above base Extra carbon* .. , Jt) ae base per 100 Ib 
price of $52.00. > ae re or ¢ 
Regular carbon* .. os J L4e Annealed fence wire $3.50 $4.00 
Note: The above base prices apply on Warehouse prices on and east of Mis Annealed galv. fence wire 3.85 4.55 
lots of 1000 tons of a size and section to sissippi are 2¢ per lb higher; west of i I 
which are to be added extras for chemical Mississippi 3¢ higher. base column 
requirements, cutting, or quantity. Woven wire fence* s 72 90 
CLAD STEEL Fence posts, carloads... 74 ¥1 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS’ Single loop bale ties?7 72 97 
a 5 Galvanized barbed wire** 79 $9 
Base prices, cents per pound Twisted barbless wire 79 RQ 
Base, all grades f.o.h. Pittsburgh - Plate Sheet 
Stainless-clad 
per lb No. 304, 20 pet, = f.o.b str ; 
: . . 15% gage and heavier. **On 8-rod 
‘j a ‘ > 3 or as rte) 2 & u 
Field grade .. ; ; ee on Washington, 19.796 197 spools in carload quantities. 
POE hoa exe Ww es wae Sea . rig aia ane ‘or hats Dt : 
Electrical et Nickel-clad *Prices subject to switching or trans- 
jlectrica ieee eich iets ant Seen 10 pet, f.o.b. Coatesville. portation charges. 
ee padicss niivece en Pa. iain adch ies 18.72 ++Add 50c a ton. 
RD. hc wadia ais ati ‘nee One Inconel-clad 
Transformer 72 pita, Rewriial Reset 6.625¢ 10 pet, f.o.b. Coatesville 26.00 
ao ee eae ROOFING TERNEPLATE 
a 10 . ‘oates . 2 . . . 
BEeee ES a: siswiexd csandckes BS 4) oe a ; oatesville.. 24.96 (F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 112 sheets) 
a . Aluminized stee i 
Transformer 52 ........ ; ? S.Y25e¢ Hot dip, 20 gage, f.o.b. 20x14 in 20x48 in 
F.o.b. Chicago and Gary, field grade PRN Si calwecian ‘Ses 9.00 8-lb coating LC.... $8.50 $17.00 
through motor ; f.0.b. Granite City, add —_— 15-lb coating I.C : 9.5 19.00 
10¢ per 100 Ib on field grade to and in- *Includes annealing and pickling 20-lb coating I.C... 10.00 20.00 


cluding dynamo. Pacific ports add 75¢ 
per 100 lb on all grades. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 
(F.0.b. mill) ALLOY EXTRAS 


Standard rails, heavier than 60 Ib 


me S O.., net ton ..... oe. $43.39 ; 
Angle splice bars, 100 Ib ; 2.85 Basic Openhearth 
(F.0.b. basing points) per net ton i o venience 
Light rails (from billets) ....... $49.18 
Light rails (from rail steel)..... 48.29 Bare and Billets, Biooms Bars and Bitiets, Blooms 

‘insane Bar-strip and Slab» Bar-strip and Slabs 

s se per lb a 
i SOMO cikesean Sawer eas . 8.65¢ Cece eee ey pe ee re eae 
Screw spikes ...... ueanias . 56.55¢ 
Tie plate, steel .. pape ee ‘ ee 2.55¢ ’ a — 
Tie plates, Pacific Coast ... ie woe 18 60 1.300 
SID, 26S i's vealenak sawed 1.75¢ iciciss 13.52 1.196 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- Dicies alin 26 Grate ad ‘ 27 04 1.872 

NE oath eras la ataack a om -os 5.00¢ . 24.96 1.612 
Track bolts, jobbers discount ... 63-5 

Basing points, light rails Pittsburgh The extras shown are in addition to the base pric .- $3 i 

; tS, cc n, ; ) as § é é » Dase ‘e of 32.808 per 100 Ib o n- 
pacae°, Birmingham ; cut spikes and tie ished products and $56.16 per gross ton on seenidininhod steel, sailor conden atari 
Ohio, Weirte ee ae ae Portsmouth, as shown in table, opposite page, and are in cents per pound when applicable 
City. ante _ ‘oy gtr rotor Ragga to bars and bar-strip and in dollars per gross ton when applicable to billets, 
Pacific Cunat a, coed anion on ane blooms and slabs. When_ acid openhearth is specified and acceptable, add to 
Steelt . POETS ; tie Pp ates alone basic openhearth alloy differential 0.26¢ per Ib for bars and bar-strip and $5.20 
on, Pa., Buffalo. Cut spikes alone per gross ton for billets, blooms and slabs 


Youngstown, Lebanon, Pa., Richmond, 
Oregon and Washington ports, add 25¢. 
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WELDED PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
and Lorain, Ohio, mills 


(F.0.b. Pittsburgh only on wrought pipe) 
base price——$200.00 per net ton 


Steel (buttweld) 


Black Galv. 
MS, sew aae Sonia --. 60% 48 
¥% -in. Paikate cui mice 63% 52 
1-in. to 3-in, Relea eaters --- 65% 5414 
Wrought Iron ee 
MORES Scape rice wie aw 18 +4 
RIS cla x Gino's be siemkcoaee | ae 2% 
1-in. and Pa azis's aS ae 28% 9 
RS Gia alG al Vice mies 33 12 
NT, Gon aiy GS eee Sank ee 11 


Steel ne 


NN ce ieiaac za iehs ype et Nees iva anne 46% 
2%%-in. and Re cae: 61 49% 
3%-in. to 6-in. Ree 63 51% 
Wrought Iron apaeieed 

RSA 25 414 
24- in. to "3%. in. 26 7 

SR ere 28 11 
414-in. to 8-in. ...... 27 10 


Steel (butt, extra strong, plain ends) 


%-in. ... Lane hee ms 47% 
%-in. Bene sais 62% 51% 
SOR, cs ankcncxas 64 54 


Wrought Iron (same as above) 


MER. pictutelssc awe See mse OL a 19 +1% 
+ Rm a Gites wna WM 5 4% 
1-in. to 3-in. en eee 3! 13 


Steel (lap, extra strong, plain ends) 


2- in. SOc oe ee ees eeerseeee 56 45% 
B3e-in, ONG Bein, 2. ices: 60 49% 
Bees 8. Ga, 6b ié cose 631% 53 


Wrought Iron (same as above) 


2-in. .. pnaten iniee wm 28 8% 
21%-in. to i pats ae | 16 
22a £0 Sa, kes veanes: Oe 14% 


On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
On lLec.l. shipments prices are determined 
by adding 25 pct and 30 pct and the 
carload freight rate to the base card. 

F.o.b. Gary prices are two points lower 
discount or $4 a ton higher than Pitts- 
burgh or Lorain on lapweld and one 
point lower discount, or $2 a ton higher 
on all buttweld. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and lapweld commercial 

boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, min- 

imum wall. Net base prices per 100 ft 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carload lots 


Lap- 

Seamless weld, 

Cold- Hot- Hot- 

Drawn Rolled Rolled 

in. O.D. 13 B.W.G. 16.52 13.90 13.20 

% in.O.D.12 B.W.G. 22.21 18.70 17.# 4 
in.0O.D.12 B.W.G. 24.71 20.79 19.5 

% in.O.D.11 B.W.G. 31.18 26.25 24:68 

in.O.D.10 B.W.G. 38.68 32.56 30.55 
(Extras for less carload quantities) 


40,000 Ib or ft and over..... ...... Base 
30,000 Ib or ft to 39,999 lb or ft.... 5 pet 
20,000 lb or ft to 29,999 lb or ft... 
10,000 Ib or ft to 19,999 Ib or ft... . 20 pet 
5,000 lb or ft to 9,999 Ib or ft....30 pet 
2,000 lb or ft or 4,999 Ib or ft 45 pet 
I'nder 2,000 Ib or ft.. : ye 65 pet 


-_ oe 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per Net Ton 
6-in. and larger, del’d Chicago... .$60.80 
6-in. and larger, del’d New York... 69.20 
6-in. and larger, Birmingham..... - 52.00 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 

Francisco, Los Angeles or Seattle 74.00 

For all rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less. 

Class “A” and gas pipe, $3 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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PRICES 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 


An increase of 7 pct applies to all listings. 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.0.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
ham or Chicago) 


Birming- 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Base discount less case lots 
Percent Off List 
\% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter... -65%% 


9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter... 63 
% tol tn, = 6 in. &. shorter... :...¢1 
1% in. and larger, all lengths.......5§ 
All diameters over 6 in. long.......59 
Ee ae SENON hangs kore tweaen ‘ 62 
Pe DOE akwe a nhies S60s5 pane nKs 65 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Crend 


(Hexagon or Square) 
im, Mane -emaetier .. +6 


ly oe 

9/16 to 1 in. inclusive Seneca ak ee 
1% to 1% in. inclusive...... i Se 
Re TR RE TAS sk eee nce i veawes 6 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 10 pct 


for full container quantities. There is 
an additional 5 pct allowance for car- 
load shipments. 
Semifin. Hexagon Nuts U.S.S. S.A.E. 
Base discount less keg lots 
7/16 in. and smaller .... ne 64 
% in. and smaller...... 62 a 
% in. through 1 in....... 60 
9/16 in. through 1 in.... 59 < 
1% in. through 1% in.... 57 58 
15% in. and larger .... 56 


In full keg lots, 10 pet additional ‘dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 
Consumer 


Packages, nuts loose ...... 71 and 10 
PE PRCRRNOR. orek dc wbeweaaw es etic 
| A a 80 


On _ stove bolts freight allowed ‘up to 
65¢ per 100 Ib based on Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New York on lots of 200 lb or over. 


Large Rivets 
(% in. and larger) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
cago, Birmingham 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 


Base per 100 Lb 
Cleveland, Chi- 
Spi Ree $3.75 


Percent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


RNR iss ake bi eéa see 65 and 5 
Cap and Set Screws Percent Off List 
Consumer 


Upset full fin, hexagon head cap 
screws, coarse or fine thread, up to 
and incl. 1 in. x 6 in... 

Upset set screws, cup and ‘oval points 71 

Milled studs ... 46 

Flat head cap screws, listed ‘sizes enon 36 

Fillister head cap, listed sizes....... 51 
Freight allowed up to 65¢ per 100 Ib 

based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York 

on lots of 200 Ib or o Ib or over. 


- ELUORSPAR 


Maximum price f.o.b. consumer’s plant, 
$30 per short ton plus either (1) rail 
freight from producer to consumer, or 
(2) rail freight from Rosiclare, IIL, to 

consumer, whichever is lower. 
Exception 

When the WPB Steel Div. certifies 
in writing the consumers need for one of 
the higher grades of metallurgical fluor- 
spar specified in the table below the price 
shall be taken from the table plus items 
(1 and 2) from paragraph above. 


Bese price per 


se ewer 


Effective CaF, Content: short ton 
Pe I OR ado via ks as we ele $33.00 
65% but less than 70%... sic ae: 
660% but less than 65% sharin uso 31.00 
Less than 60% .... ; _ 30.00 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES | 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports*) 


Per Gross Ton 


Old range, bessemer, 51.50........ $4.95 
Old range, non-bessemer, 51.50.... 4.80 
Mesaba, bessemer, 51.50 ..... « ae 
Mesaba, non-bessemer, 51.50 cow eee 


High phosphorus, 61.50 .......... 4.35 

*Adjustments are made to _ indicate 
prices based on variance of Fe content of 
ores as analyzed on a dry basis by in- 
dependent laboratories. 


$$$ 


METAL POWDERS 


Prices are based on current market 
prices of ingots plus a fixed figure. F.o.b, 
shipping point, cents per lb, ton lots. 
Brass, minus 100 mesh 18.5¢ to 20.25¢ 


Copper, electrolytic, 150 and 200 

POE: awawastes ess e+e... 2144¢ to 23 Ke 
Copper, reduced, 150 and _ 200 

MOSH. cess -ccs aes 20%4¢ to 25 ¢ 
Iron, commercial, 100, 200, 325, 

mesh 96 + % Fre...ccccesee 11¢ to 16¢ 
Iron, crushed, 200 mesh and finer, 

90 + % Fe carload lots ee 4¢ 


Iron, hydrogen reduced, 300 mesh 

and finer, 98% + % Fe, drum 

GND kway etch ago are ee 5 63¢ 
Iron, e lectrolytic, ‘unannealed, "325 

mesh and coarser, 99 + % Fe 27¢ to 42¢ 
Iron, electrolytic, annealed minus 


100 mesh, 99 + % Fe......... 31¢ 
Iron carbonyl, 300 mesh and finer, 

eg AS ee ee “Ee ee 90¢ 
Aluminum, 100 and 200 mesh.... *25¢ 
ABEORS,, S00 TOM ideiikecsn'wnwis ae 30¢ 
Cadmium, 100 mesh .......... $1.40 
Chromium, 100 mesh and finer.... $1.25 
Lead, 100, 200 & 300 mesh....11% to 15¢ 
Manganese, minus 325 mesh and 

coarser ..... Kwa seicuiae a 44¢ to 61¢ 
Nickel, 150 mesh .... oe. 5146 
Silicon, minus 325 mesh and 

a ee 26¢ to 55¢ 
Solder powder, 100 mesh. ‘Si¢ plus metal 
Ty 200 MONE csr weis es ...- 58M%¢ 
Tungsten metal powder, 98 %- 

99%, any quantity, per lb...... $2.60 


Molybdenum powder, 99%, in 200- 
Ib kegs, f.o.b. York, digs per Ib.. $2.60 
Under 100 Ib oe cdete Saree eis $3.00 


*Freight allowed east of Mississippi 





COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.o.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ; 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 

Paves Coy WW, Viiv cei caeres 8.10 
Connellsville, Pe! Ns ae ee 9.00 

Foundry, Byproduct 
Chicago, del’d ..... 
Ce, TA, aca kwiwaccec es 
New England, deld ........ 
7 Oe ae ee 2 ee ee 
Philadelphia, del’d arate 
Buffalo, del’d 
Portsrhouth, Ohio, f.0.b.. oi 
Painesville, — COREE w vis wes aie 
Erie, del’d Peraiware ks ea 
Cleveland, WE ee oe <n 
Cincinnati, del’d vices ‘ 
oT ON RR ee 
pirmmegnem, Gerd 3. iéicewts 10. 90 


*Hand drawn ovens using trucked coal 
vermitted to charge $8.60 per ton plur 
transportation charges. 

tExcept producers situated In _ states 
other than Missouri, Alabama or Ten- 
nessee, sellers may charge a maximum 
delivered price of $14.25 in the St. Louis 


ee ee 
C8 02 09 02 DO Co CO SO 
spies mNmrwono- 
VaAomnoomueow 


Mo., and East St. Louis, IIL, switching 
districts. 
REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick* 
Per 1000 
Super-Duty brick, St. Louis. $76.05 


First quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., -” 60.40 


First quality, New Jersey ae 65.90 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., 1. 54.80 
Sec. quality, New Jersey ie ows BES 
Os OD esas ORs. eee Kis ek ENS 50.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton........ 8.95 
Silica Brick* 

Pennsylvania and Birmingham... . $60.40 
Chicago District ........ ; 69.30 
Silica cement, net ton (E astern) 10.60 


Chrome, Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 


Plymouth Meeting, Chester .... . $54.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester...... $76.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore... 65.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and “wa 


in sacks (carloads) ... 7 3.48 
Domestic, f.o.b. aera Wash. 

1 : ibecwecouces . 22.00 

in sacks ..... Pieces eae 26.00 


*Retroactive to Apr. 1. 


*| 
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-_ ; —_—_———-— PRICES 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Delivered metropolitan areas per 100 lb These are zoned warehouse prices 
in conformance with latest zoning amendment to OPA Price Schedule 49. 
SHEETS STRIP BARS ALLOY BARS 
Cities ‘ Hot-Rolled | Plates | Hot | Cold 
ot eS Ee 4 in. | Hot | Rolled, Cold Drawn, 
Rolled Cold Galvanized) 6 in. and Over Cold | and | Structural Hot | Cold Rolled, |NE8742-50| Drawn, |NE8742-50 
(10 gage) Rolled | (24 gage) | Under | 6in. | Rolled | heavier Shapes Rolled | Finished |NE8617-20| Ann. (|NE8617-20 Ann. 
¢*Philadelphia $3.743 $5.097 $5.218a | $4.272 $4.172 $5.022 $3.855 | $3.916 $4.072 $4.522 | $6.016 | $7.218 | $7.372 $8.522 
New York 3.815 4.8383 | 5.46 4.324 4.224 | 5.024 | 4.018 4.008 | 4.103 |} 4.553 6.058 7.158 7.403 | 8.453 
Boston. . oon a ones 4.456 4.356 | 4.965 4.162 | 4.162 | 4.294 | 4.594 | 6.212 7.312 7.444 8.494 
Baltimore . : 4.252 | 4.152 3.844 | 4.009 | 4.052 4.502 | 
Norfolk... 3.996 | 5.821 4.515 | 4.415 | |} 4.221 4.252 | 4.315 4.615 | 
Chicago... 3.475 | 4.425 5.581 3.95 | 3.85 | 4.9017| 3.80 | 3.80 3.75 4.20 | 
Milwaukee : oo oa He ca 4.077 5.0377) 3.937 3.937 3.887 4.337 | 6.037 7.037 7.187 8.237 
Cleveland... ° ° .32 3.95 | 3.85 4.7017 3.65 3.838 3.60 4.20 6.006 6.95 
Buffalo. ... an oon | _ | 4.169 | 4,069 4.919 3.88 3.65 3.60 4.20 5.80 6.90 7.95 8.00 
Detroit..... | ° . 4 4.05 3.95 3.859 3.911 3.70 4.25 6.13 7.259 
Cincinnati... 3.65 4.703 | 5.275 4.025 3.925 4.961 3.911 3.941 3.861 4.461 6.15 7.311 
St. Louis... 3.622 4.5723 | 5.581 4.097 3.997 5.181!7 3.947 3.947 3.897 4.481 6.181 7.331 
Pittsburgh 3.575 4.625 5.20 3.95 3.85 3.65 3.65 3.60 4.20 
St. Paul.... | 
Omaha ... 4.018 5.668 | 5.965 4.343 4.243 | 4.343 | 4.293 4.893 
Indianapolis po 4.795 eo 4.12 4.02 4.99 | 3.88 | 3.88 3.83 4.43 6.13 7.28 
Birmingham . ‘ | 3.80 3.80 3.75 4.903 
Memphis 4.19 | 4,885 5.715 4.565 4.465 | 4.315 4.315 | 4.265 4.78 
New Orleans 4.283* | 5.304 5.808 4.658 4.558 | 4,408 4.408* 4.358* 5.079 
Houston. .... 
Los Angeles 4.70/5.00 | 6.80/7.203 6.55 | 4.95 4.85 4.60/4.95 | 4.45/4.65 | 4.40/4.55 | 6.03/5.683 
San Francisce aa ‘ 
Seattle 4.8712 7.27 6.40 | 4.60 | 4,50 5.002 4.7012 4.60!2 | 6.23 
Portland. . 4.8711 6.824 6.20 5.10 | 5.00 5.00!! 4.7011 4.701! | 5.98 8.15 9.20 
Salt Lake City 4.7 | 6.62!8 | 5.88 5.2318 §.2318 5.13 6.35 
BASE QUANTITIES GALVANIZED SHEETS: 450 to 1499 Ib (*) Philadelphia: Galvanized sheet, 25 01 
ata clipe teks i EXCEPTIONS: (1) 150 to 499 Ib. (2) 150 more bundles. 
Standar untess otherwise eyed on to 1499 Ib. (3) 400 to 1499 Ib. (4) 450 to Extra for size, quality, etc., apply on above 
prices. 1499 lb. (5) 500 to 1499 Ib. (6) 0 to 199 quotations. 
T-ROLLED: Sheets, strip, plates, shapes Ib. (7) 400 to 1499 Ib. (8) 1000 to 1999 Ib. 271¢ for sizes not rolled in Bir- 
alee 40 t0 1900 rip, plate rape (9) 450 to 8749 Ib. (10) 400 to 3999 Ib. sigan 271¢ for sizes not rolled in Bir 
COLD-ROLLED: Sheets, 400 a (11) 300 to 4999 Ib. (12) 300 to 10,000 Ib pangs iis 
: ema ae cnet tenes os nt (13) 400 to 14,999 Ib. (14) 400 Ib and over. ** City of Philadelphia only. Applicable 
strip, extras on all quantities; bars, 1500 F (15) 1000 Ib and over. (16) 1500 Ib and freight rates must be added to basing point 
—_ . over. (17) 2000 Ib and over. (18) 3500 Ib prices to obtain delivered price to other 
NE ALLOY BARS: 1000 to 39,999 Ib and over. localities in metropolitan area. 
PIG IRON PRICES Maximum per gross ton, effective Mar. 15, 1946. 
Prices do not reflect 3 pet tax on freight. 
BASING POINT PRICES DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES 
Basing No. 2 Maile- | Besse- | Low Consuming Basing | Freight | No.2 | Malile- | Besse- Low 
Point Basic | Foundry able mer Phos. || Point Point Rate | Basic | Foundry able mer | Phos. 
aoe aie a A se oil ale aeied aks al 
Bethlehem 27.00 27.50 28.00 28.50 Boston | Everett 0.50 27.50 | 28.00 | 28.50 | 29.00 
Birdsboro 27.00 27.50 28.00 28.50 | 32.00 || Boston Birdsboro-Steelton. 4.02 | | 38.02 
Birmingham 21.50 22.88 ' 27.50 | || Brooklyn Bethlehem... 2.50 29.50 | 30.00 30.50 31.00 
Buffalo 25.50 26.50 27.00 27.50 32.00 || Brooklyn Birdsboro oat ae 34.92 
Chicago... .. 26.00 26.50 26.50 27.00 Canton Clev, Ygstn, Sharpsvil. 1.39 27.39 27.89 27.89 28.39 
Cleveland. . . | 26.00 26.50 26.50 27.00 Canton Buftalo a | 3.19 sei) 35.10 
Detroit... | 26.00 | 26.50 | 26.50 | 27.00 Cincinnati Birmingham | 4208 | 25.56 | 26.94 | 
Duluth | 26.50 27.00 27.00 27.50 Cincinnati Hamilton | 4.09 | 27.61 
Erie... .. 26.00 26.50 27.00 27.50 | | Cincinnati Buffalo... 4.40 36.40 
Everett. 27.00 27.50 28.00 | 28.50 || Jersey City Bethiehem 1.53 28.53 29.03 29.53 | 30.03 
— City a = a =o | 27.00 —- City suamare 1.94 33.94 
amilton s i ° | Los Angeles rovo.. 4.95 28.95 29.45 
Neville Island | 26.00 26.50 26.50 27.00 Los Angeles Buffalo 15.41 47.41 
Provo... 24.00 24.50 a Mansfield Cleveland-Toledo 1.94 27.94 28.44 | 28.44 28.94 
Sharpsville’ 26.00 26.00 26.50 27.00 | Mansfield Buffalo 3.36 35.38 
Sparrows Point 27.00 27.50 eiaas |) Wares Philadelphia Swedeland 0.84 27.84 28.34 | 28.84 29.34 
Steelton 27.00 3 | a eee | 32.00 || Philadelphia Birdsboro 1.24 33.24 
Swedeland 27.00 27.50 28.00 28.50 || San Francisco Provo 4.95 28.95 29.45 | 
Toledo..... 26.00 26.50 26.50 | 27.00 San Francisco Buffalo 15.41 47.41 
Youngstown 26.00 26.50 | 26.50 27.00 Seattle Provo 4.95 28.95 | 29.45 
Seattle Buffalo 15.41 47.41 
St. Louis Granite City 0.50 | 26.50 27.00 | 27.00 27.50 
|| St. Louis Buffalo 7.07 | 39.07 
(1) Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, Basing point prices are subject to switch- tent and $1 per ton extra for each additional 
——_ may — — ne . eae ae of ing charges; silicon differentials (not to ex- 0.25 pet nickel. 
ing point prices for o. 2 foundry, basic, 


bessemer and malleable. 


Charcoal pig 
Tenn., and Lake 


iron 


and $34.00, respectively. 


ll, 1945, retroactive to 


livered to Chicago, $42.34. 
iron sells at Lyles, Tenn., at $28.50. 


Superior 


Mar. 7, 


De- 


base prices for Lyles, 9° 
furnaces, $33.00 
Newberry Brand of 
Lake Superior charcoal iron $39.00 per g.t., 
f.o.b. furnace, by order L 39 to RPS 10. Apr. 
1945. 
High phosphorus 


pet. 


5 pet); 


phosphorus 


to exceed 


manganese 
50¢ per t 


1948, 


differentials, 


on 


a 


fo 


ceed 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct silicon con- 
tent in excess of base grade which is 1.75 to 
reduc- 
tion of 38¢ per ton for phosphorous content of 
0.70 pet and over; 
charge not 
0.50 pet manganese content in excess of 
Effective Mar. 3, 


differentials, : 
r each 
1.00 
$2 per ton extra 
may be charged for 0.5 to 0.75 pet nickel con- 


Silvery iron and bessemer ferrosilicon up 
to and including 14.00 pet silicon covered 
by RPS 10 as amended. Silvery iron, silicon 
6.00 to 6.50 pet, C/L per g.t., f.o.b. Jackson, 
Ohio—$32.00; f.o.b. Buffalo—$33.25. Add $1.00 
per ton for each additional 0.50 pet Si. Add 
50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn over 1.00 
pet. Add $1.00 per ton for prices of com- 
parable analysi 
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Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Birming- 
ham, Rockdale, Rockwood, Tenn. 


Carload lots (bulk) ye $135.00 
Less ton lots (packed)...... 148.50 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ; 139.50 


$1.70 for each 1% above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $1.70 for each 1% below 78%. 
3riquets—per pound of briquet, freight 

allowed, 66% contained Mn. 
Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk 6.05¢ 6.30¢ 6.60¢ 
Ton lots 6.65¢ 7.55¢ 8.55¢ 
Less ton lots 6.80¢ 7.80¢ 8.80¢ 


Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices, gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
Palmerton, Pa. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Carloads $35.00 $36.00 
Less ton eA 47.50 48.50 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago 40.00 


Manganese Metal 
Contract 

of metal, 

allowed. 


basis, 


f.o.b. 


lump size, per pound 
shipping point, freight 


96-98% Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, bulk ; Fie Saat ie goatee . 80¢ 
ae a ade wien cig ata ema a 32¢ 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 


a ree ape: Sa ate eter id a2¢ 
Ton lots carte ack eau ‘ ; t4e 
Ripe BOM) WORE son save ciew wos ee. re 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price per pound Mn  con- 
tained, lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, eastern zone. 

Carloads Ton 
9.10 max. C, 0.06% 

P, 90% Mn ..... 21.00¢ 21.40¢ 21.65¢ 
0.10% max. C 20.50¢ 20.90¢ 21.154 
0.15% max. C .. 20.00¢ 20.40¢ 20.65¢ 
0.30% max. C ..... 19.50¢ 19.90¢ 20.15¢ 
0.50% max. C 19.00¢ 19.40¢ 19.656 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si... 


Less 


16.00¢ 16.404 16.656 


Silicomanganese 
Contract basis, lump size, per pound of 


metal, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al 
lowed. 65-70% Mn, 17-20% Si, 1.5% 
max. C. 
Carload, bulk ... Seid 6.05¢ 
OE ci aks wri 9 cata ios C.2oe 
Briquet, contract basis, carlots, 
bulk, freight allowed, per Ib of 
briquet 5 cor ie ie aa! ta Stak Sic ude 
Ton lots ... 5. eee ‘ cbacnas ee 
Se, SADIE 5s ect ce tens eae H.55¢ 


Silvery Tron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50%, $48.75 f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa; $46.75 f.o.b. Niagara Falls. Add 
$1.00 per ton for each additional 0.50% 
Si up to and including 18%. Add $1.00 
per ton for low impurities, not to exceed: 
P—0.05%, S—0.04%, C—1.00%. Covered 
by MPR 405. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price per pound contained Si, 
lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, freight 
allowed, for ton lots, packed. 

Eastern Central Western 
96% Si, 2% Fe 13.10¢ 13.55¢ 16.50¢ 
97% Si, 1% Fe 13.45¢ 13.90¢ 16.86 


Ferrosilicon Briquets 
Contract price per pound of 
bulk, f.o.b. shipping point, 
lowed to destination. 40% Si. 
Eastern Central Western 
Carload, bulk .. 3.35¢ 3.50¢ 3.65¢ 
Ton lots 3.80¢ 4.20¢ ‘. 


briquet, 
freight a! 









oe 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price per pound contained Si, 
lump size in carloads, f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 


Eastern Central Western 
50% Si 6.65¢ 7.10¢ 7.25¢ 
ic eee 8.05¢ 8.20¢ 8.75¢ 
80-90% Si 8.90¢ 9.05¢ 
90-95% Si 11.05¢ 11.20¢ 
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FERROALLOY PRICES 


Ferrochrome (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si) 

Contract prices per pound, contained 
Cr, lump size in carloads, f.o.b. shipping’ 
point, freight allowed, 





Eastern Central Western 
O06 ¢ 23.006 23.40¢ 24.00¢ 
O.1L0% ¢ 22.50¢ 22.90¢ 23.50¢ 
0.15% C.. . 22.00¢ 22.406 25.006 
Dua 45. as aren 21.50¢ 21.90¢ 22.50 
0.50% C 21.006 21.406 22.006 
LOOm% « 20.506 20.906 21.50% 
, 00% ¢ 19.50¢ 19.90¢ 20.50 
66-71% Cr, 
41-10% C ... 13.00¢ 13.40¢ 14.00¢ 
G9? 66% Cr, 
5-7% C 13.50¢ 13.90¢ 14.50¢ 


Briquets—contract price per pound ot 
briquet, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al 
lowed. 60% chromium. 

Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk 8.25¢ 8.55¢ 8.95¢ 
Ton lots 8.75¢ 9.25¢ 10. 75¢ 
Less ton lots... 9.00¢ 9.50¢ 11.00¢ 
High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 
Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 2¢ per Ib to regular low-carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 2¢ for 


each additional 0.25% N. High-carbon 
type: 66.71% Cr, 4-5% C, 0.75% N. Add 
5¢ per lb to regular high-carbon ferro 
chrome price schedule. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price per pound chromium 


contained, lump _ size, f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 
High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6°% 


Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


Eastern Central Western 
Carload cranes, oe 14.40 15.00 
Te Ses eats a 14.00 15.55 16.75 
Less ton lots 15.40 16.05 17.25 
Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 


1-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Eastern Central Western 


Carload 20.00 20.40 21.00 
Ton lots 21.00 21.65 22.85 
Less ton lots 22.00 22.65 23.85 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices per pound, chromium 
contained, carload, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed. 97% min. Cr, 1% max. Fe 
Eastern Central Western 
83.50 85.00 86.2: 
79.50 81.00 st 
79.50 SL.00 8 


0.20% max. C 
0.50% max. CC 
9.00% min, C 
Chromium—Copper 

Contract price per pound of alloy, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, freight allowed east of 
the Mississippi. 8-11% Cr, 88-90% Cu, 
1.00% max. Fe, 0.50% max. Si. 
Shot or ingot Leos J pits the 
Calcium—Silicon 

Contract price per lb of alloy, lump, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 

30-35% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
or 28-32% Ca, 60-65% Si, 6.00% max. Fe. 

Eastern Central Western 











Carloads 13.00 13.50 15.55 
om GN Ss oss 14.50 15.25 17.40 
Less ton lots... 15.50 16.25 18.40 
Calcitum—Manganese—Silicon 

Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
lump, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al 
lowed, 


16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si 


Eastern Central Western 


Carloads ..... 15.50¢ 16.004 18.05¢ 
TOM MOEN 4 vaca 16.50¢ 17.35¢ 19.1% 
Less ton lots 17.006 17.85¢ 19.606 


Calcium Metal 

Eastern zone contract prices per pound 
of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, freight ai 
lowed. Add 1¢ for central zone: 5¢ 
for western zone. 


Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots : $1.35 $1.75 $4.25 
Less ton lots.. 1.60 2.00 5.00 


CMSZ 

Contract price per pound of alloy, f.o.b 
shipping point, freight allowed 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-60 Mn, 18-216/ 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 


Eastern Central Western 


Ton lots 12.00¢ 12.75¢ 14.75¢ 

Less ton lots 12.50¢ 13.25¢ 5.25¢ 
Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13-50 

16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% 

C 

Ton lots 11.75¢ 12.50¢ 14.50¢ 

Less ton lots 12.25¢ 13.00¢ 15.00¢ 


SMZ 
Contract price per pound of alloy, f.o.b 
shipping point, freight allowed. 60-65% 
Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 20% Fe. 
Eastern Central Western 
Ton lots 12.00¢ 12.85¢ 14.60¢ 
Less ton lots 12.50¢ 13.354 6 15.10¢ 






































































































Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump o1 
14,X down, packed, f.o.b, plant 
Niagara Falls, Washington, Pa., 
York, Pa., per pound contained 
T, 5 ton lots, freight allowed SLRS 

Ferrovanadium, contract 
basis, f.o.b. plant, freight allow 
ances, per pound contained V. 


35-5bbd%, 


Openhearth ....... $2.70 
CURIE 6 vessel cera Kener ns $2.80 
High speed steel (Primos) $2.90 


Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V.O;, technical grade, contract 
basis, per pound contained V2,0, $1.10 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, contract 
basis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound contained Cb 


Ton lots wee acd i em $2.25 
Bees ton fot ..o.s.08ce% ‘ $2.30 


Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%,  f.o.b 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., per 
pound contained Mo .......... 9He 

Calcium molybdate, 40-45¢, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., per 
pound contained Mo ...... ae Sie 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, 45- 

52% Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo ...... Se 

Molybdenum oxide, in cans, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo .. ‘ Roe 

Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 0.10%C 
max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
ton lots, per pound contained Ti 
Less ton lots as 

Ferrotitanium, 0.10%C 
max., ton lots, per pound con- 
tained Ti 
Less ton lots 

High-carbon 
20%, 6-8% C, contract basis, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, freight al- 
lowed, carloads 

Ferrophosphorus, 18%, 
blast furnaces, f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., carlots, with $3 unitage 
freight equalled with Rockdale, 


20-25%, 


$142.50 


electric or 


Tenn., per gross ton se S580 
Ferrophosphorus, Electrolytic, 23- 

26%, ecarlots, f.o.b. Monsanto 

(Siglo), Tenn., $3 unitage freight 

equalized with Nashville, per 

TO ss wis exeie Ma aR ‘ $75.00 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 

f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 

pound of alloy. 

Carlo@Gs lots 6 ..asiessusss ; l4d¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 

lump, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 

lowed, per pound of alloy 

Carload, bulk ee 1.500 

Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 

contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 

Pelle, COPIOGR cies cies. ‘ ‘.T5¢ 

Tn DS. ccatecuwdaenenas ‘ 7.25¢ 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 

Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 

Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 

Cae WR iikcwawe “ieee 8.90¢ 

Ton lots Bf save sae . B.0e 

Less ton lots Press lera ae ane gata 
Boron Agents 

Contract prices per pound of alloy, 


f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.500, max 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C., 

Eastern Central Western 
Less ton lots.. $1.30 $1.3075 $1.329 
Manganese—Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% B, 
5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% max, 
C 


Ton lots $1.89 $1.903  $1.935 
Less ton lots 2.01 2.023 2.055 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 


balance Ni. 
$2.10 


max. Fe, 
Less ton lots $2.1125 $2.1445 
Sileaz No. 3, contract basis, f.o.b 
plant, freight allowed, per pound 
of alloy. J 
Ceres. BOE siesease ws eas 2o¢ 
Ton 300m <.. oT 26¢ 
Silvaz No. 3, contract basis, f.o.b. 
plant, freight allowed, per pound 
of alloy 
Carload lots ...... ery 58¢ 
Ton lots .. aga 7 59¢ 
Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed, 50 Ib and over. 


No. 1 pak ae : sip iy | 

No. 6. a imines eas 60¢ 

No. 79 ae uaa a 15¢ 
tortram, f.0.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ihe 

Less ton lots, per pound... a0¢ 
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in 1855, the first lake shipment of ore 
reached Cleveland from the iron ranges 
of Lake Superior. Unloading the cargo of 
even a small sailing vessel meant four or 
five days of unremitting toil. The ore had to 
be carried piggy-back from ship to shore! 


va 
De 





a Old Reliable Red Band Says— 


used to tide 


in the early 1860's, unloading time 
was cut in half. Men down in the hold 
shoveled ore into tubs. Teams of horses on 
the docks pulled up the tubs. With as many 
as 40 horses, unloading a brig like the 132- 
ton Columbia, above, required several days. 





In 1899, electrically operated Hulett 
unloaders made handling easier 
quicker, cheaper. Teday, Huletts empty a 
14,275-ton cargo in less than 3 hours. Howell 
has specialized in motors for material han- 
dling and other industrial needs since 1915 


Have you a hard job for Horsepower? . 


Howell Motors are better than ever today, The reasons: 
Years of experience in building industrial type motors to 
meet the exacting requirements of the automotive, machine 


tool, dairy, food, and other important industries. 


Howell Motors are quality-motors, They are smooth- 
operating because they are statically and dynamically bal- 


anced, They are better performing because they are built of 


*1Inother historic story by 





Howell Protected Type Motors available in sizes 5 
h.p. and smaller. Also other sizes of Howell industrial 
type motors available up to 150 h.p. 


the finest materials—copper or bronze rotors—and completely 
insulated. They are trouble-free on the job because they are 
designed for the toughest tasks in industry—consequently, 
they perform better on all jobs. 


For your needs, in specialized or standard motors, phone 
the nearest Howell Representative. Remember, you pay no 
more for industrial type Howell Motors . . 
get top quality for your money. 


. but you always 


Old Reliable Red Band 





HOWELL MOTORS 


| HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
| Manufacturers of Quality Industrial Type Motors Since 1915 
| 
| 
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British Federation 
Modernization Plan 


ernization plans have been drawa 


up. 


° EXPORTS: In the case of tin- 
plates export trade will certainly be 
Ri h» on the Job lost to Britain on quality grounds 
if wide strip mill production is not 


rapidly developed further. This the 
plan aims to do by placing as the 
most urgent of the major plans the 
building of a third large capacity 
hot strip mill and the necessary cold 
reduction tinplate mills. 

There are already two wide strip 
mills in operation in Britain. The 
first was installed at Ebbw Vale; 
it was just coming into production 
in 1938 and had hardly begun to 
contribute to export. The second 
mill was installed by John Summers 
& Sons at Shotton and came into 
production at the beginning of the 
war. 

Thus a sounder export basis for 
the tinplate and sheet trades than 
existed before the war is already 
available. When the third mill is 
completed the export position will 
be further improved and the total 
wide strip mill capacity of the coun- 
try will be about 2,240,000 tons. 

The present proposals involve an 
extension of steel ingot capacity for 
tube-making of about 336,000 tons, 
and in addition the expenditure of 





Heavy sheet materials, up to 12 gauge mild hot rolled steel, over $8,000,000 on tube-making 

plants. Major contracts have been 

are cut easily with the Stanley No. 144A Unishear. Blade secured and the construction work 

. Sad ; ; on the plant extensions is already 
action “feeds in” work as you guide it, up to 15 feet per proceeding. 

. ‘ ° The broad flange beam mill on 
minute — much faster than with hand shears and more sim- in Hedtanh Couk 0 a 08 Se 
ply than with a torch. Large sheets that you’d ordinarily ticular value in securing exports of 

structural steel and fabricated work 
lug to a bench cutter can be cut and trimmed right on the for bridges and buildings. 


The detailed developments in the 


job. Cuts to any line...straight, angles or curves. And it’s various lighter finishing industries 


: . are difficult to analyze in relation 

100% safe. Universal motor can be plugged into any io: the nabaat tani, Aiea erie 
lighting circuit. to the war the steel tonnage export- 
ed was at a lower level than in 1913 

Write for complete information on the Stanley Unishear or the 1920’s, the proportion of 
high valued steel products had in- 

line. Stanley Electric Tools, New Britain, Conrecticut. creased from about 20 pct of the 


total in 1913 to some 40 nct by 
1937. This trend is likely to be 


maintained in the future. 
STAN LEY FUEL CONSUMPTION: All con- 
‘ 7 siderations for fuel conservation 
yee have been taken into account in for- 
ew | i t af U Ni : 5 a ‘s rN — mulating the plan. Physical limits 
are set on the availability of scrap 
and cost considerations: limit the 
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Your grandson may 


"No one can predict when inter- 
eS planetary travel will become a 

: reality, but today’s amazing 
developments in radar, jet propulsion, and 
atomic power may shorten the actual time to 
years instead of centuries. Already strato- 
sphere ships for inter-continent travel are in 


the planning stage. 


The "skin" for tomorrow's space ship will 
have to be tough, strong, alloy, capable of 
withstanding both the extreme cold of outer 
spaces and the high temperatures developed 
when the ship. enters our atmosphere at ter- 
rifically high speeds. Chances are it will be 
a special type of stainless steel, tailor-made 
to meet these exacting specifications . . . pos- 
sibly a steel developed in the JESSOP 
Research Laboratories, where tomorrow's 





read this Advertisement 


problems are being solved today. 


Jessop specializes in the development and 
manufacture of stainless and special alloy 
steels. Jessop stainless steels are available 
in all standard analyses and sizes, in addi- 
tion, special analyses are developed to meet 
special requirements. 


Your inquiries will receive immediate at- 
tention. 


JESSOP STEEL 
COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WASHINGTON, PA 
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Now MORE THAN EVER 
YOU NEED 


LUO 


POLISHING GRAINS 


With experienced polishers few and far between, polishing 
departments need the advantages that LIONITE abrasive 
grains offer. They are sharp, tough, fast-cutting grains and 
are available in all types and sizes. Wheels made with the 
correct type and size of LIONITE often give better results 
even in the hands of inexperienced operators, than inferior 
grains used by expert polishers. Increased production 
usually results when the recommendation of a Lionite pol- 
ishing engineer are followed. 


Ask to have a LIONITE engineer review your polishing 
operation. Frequently a simple change in the type or size of 
abrasive used will result in actual cash savings. He will check 
every phase of your polishing from the setting-up room 
to the final finishing of the product. There is no obligation 


GENERAL ABRASIVE COMPANY, INC. 


Lionite and Carbonite Abrasive Grains 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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use of the higher grade imported 
ores. Ore preparation plans ure to 
be extended at Corby, Appleby- 
Frodingham and Normanby Park. 
They are also included in the plans 
for the new Northamptonshire, 
South Wales, Clyde, Dorman Long 
and Shotton plants. 

Fuel consumption also will be re- 
duced by the use of larger and more 
efficient blast furnaces. The new 
furnaces taken in conjunction with 
ore preparation will have a coke 
consumption using imported ore of 
0.8 tons per ton of iron and using 
home ore 1.12 tons, or an average 
for the new furnaces of just over 
0.95 tons which is equivalent ¢o 1.45 
tons of coal. 

The average consumption at the 
old furnaces which will be displaced 
by the new furnaces is about 1.34 
tons of coke or 2 tons of coal. The 
saving in coal consumption will 
therefore be 0.56 tons of coal per 
ton of pig iron in the new furnaces 
compared with the old furnaces. 

With the new plants in operation 
it is estimated that the overall con- 
sumption of coal will be reduced 
from 1.84 tons in 1937, to 1.5 tons 
per ton of pig iron. As a result of 
this economy it will be possible to 
make 2,240,000 tons more pig iron 
than before the war, an increase of 
almost 30 pct, with an increase in 
consumption of coal of only 560,000 
tons or about 5 pct. 

Table VI summarizes the pro- 
gressive reduction in fuel consump- 
tion in blast furnaces since 1913. 
SIZE OF UNITS: The average an- 
nual output of the blast furnaces to’ 
be built will be about 224,000 tons 
a year—ranging from 280,000 tons 
on imported ore to 168,000 tons on 
the lower grade home ores—com- 
pared with 64,000 tons in the case 
of the furnaces displaced. This 
should increase the average output 
from all the basic pig iron furnaces 
in the country to at least 179,000 
tons a yr, as shown in table VII. 


Average Basic Pig Iron Output per Furnace 


Net Tons 
EE ee ... 89,000 
er ee icccesas ee 


SP peeG wat am keane awe 100,000 


reer ee 179,000 


The steel melting plants proposed 
have an output of between 672,000 
and 896,000 tons a yr. In a few 
cases a start will be made with 
448,000 tons and there is one cold 
metal plant of 280,000 tons which 
will be an efficient unit based pri- 
marily on scrap. 

TIMING OF CONSTRUCTION: 
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Yock these advantages against any other lock nut 


1 One-piece construction—reduces assembly time and avoids possible 
failure to install supplemental locking medium. 


2 Self-locking action—the — Nut grips the bolt threads and 
maintains locking effect, whether seated or not, on the load-carrying 
flanks of the threads. 


3 Axial thread play eliminated—Huglock Nuts are vibration-proof and 
shock-proof. 


4 Thread load is distributed over all the threads of the nut, instead of 
being concentrated on the few bottom threads. 


5 Maximum thread shear strength—full strength of the most modern 
180,000 Ib. tensile alloy bolt will not strip threads in nut. (Compare this 
with other designs.) 


6 All metal construction permits applications involving high tempera- 
tures, oil or other types of moisture. Self-locking is maintained at high 
temperatures. 


7 Easily installed—Huglocks start freely and may be tightened rapidly 
by standard hand or speed wrenches. 

8 Economical to use-—cotter pins, lock washers, key plates, jam nuts 
or other secondary locking devices are completely eliminated. 


9 Re-usable—repeated removal and re-use on the same bolt or a similar 
bolt will not destroy the locking action. 





10 Controlled preset torque values are built into Huglocks, insuring the 
vibration-proof results visioned in your engineering designs. 


U.S. Patents 2290270, 2333290, 2337797. Other Patents Pending 


Other ‘“‘National” Specialties Include the Following: 


Phillips Recessed Screws Drake Lock Nuts Scrivets 

Laminar Flow Screws Place Bolts Hi-Shear Rivets 
Marsden Lock Nuts Lok-Thred Studs Sems 

Dynamic Lock Nuts Rosan Locking System Clutch Head Screws 





Send for samples and consult with us on any fastener question. 


VEO Uae 4s tae ee ce ee 
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The large scale of the moderniza- 
tion plan makes it necessary to 
plan carefully the order of erection 
in order to insure that the most 
urgent items in the plan are dealt 
with first, that there is the mini- 
mum of interference with existing 
production during the building pe- 
riod, and that the major items are 
reasonably spaced in relation to 
machinery making capacity. 

The following three considera- 
tions have been in mind in deter- 
mining the order in which the de- 
velopment should be undertaken. 

(1) Priority has been given to 

plans which secure the maxi- 
mum early increase in produc- 
tion and efficiency with the 
minimum of capital expendi- 
ture. These are all plans which 
are likely to give the quickest 
results for the expenditure in- 
curred, The developments un. 
der this head are mainly exten- 
sions at existing plants. For 
example, the additional bist 
furnace at the Clyde Iron 
Works. Similar cases of bal- 
ancing up plans where quick 
benefit will be realized are the 
new open hearth furnaces 
based on works scrap at Corby 
and additions to the mills at 
Shotton to balance the hot strip 
mill output. 

Another class of case that 
falls under this heading is 
where modernization is under- 
taken at a works which may 
not necessarily be producing 
under the ultimate long-term 
plan, or which may require in 
due course to be pulled down 
and completely reconstructed. 
Nevertheless, the works may 
have a useful life for a period 
of, say, from seven to ten yr, 
and it may well be worth while 
incurring limited expenditure 
to increase in the meantime the 
output or efficiency of such a 
plant. 

In these cases the expendi- 
ture would not be worth under- 





taki less it w incurred 
WRITE FOR YOUR PERSONAL wide. If, eweiae: ie is 
: COPY OF THE AJAX DATA BOOK done, it may well represent a 


very economical way of secur- 
ing a substantial cost reduction 
and assist in carrying the in- 
AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING co. INC. dustry as a whole over a period 
WESTFIELD, NEW YORK in which output will be cur- 
tailed. 
(2) Another priority considera- 


ment of major plans which give 
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SERIES PMCR-O 


The machine praised by Mr. Shallbetter is one of a 
Series of small completely automatic welders. Several 
features make it unique for a machine of its size. 
Heavy duty roller bearings at the fulcrum point of the 
rocker arm assure long life. Retraction stroke is pro- 
vided. Machine is a complete self-contained unit with 
electronic controls mounted in hinged cabinet con- 
venient to operator. Standard frame and control unit 
may be furnished with any of 5 transformer sizes: 20, 
30, 40, 50 and 75 KVA. Throat depth can be varied by 
a choice of 5 arm lengths: 12”, 18”, 24”, 30” and 36”. 
Thus, machine can be chosen to cover a range of 
capacities from 28—22 up to 28—11 gauge clean 
mild steel, 
Write for descriptive 
bulletin No. 112-D 


Them’s Strong Words, Mr. S.! 







Ves SIR! When the busy owner of a plant making electrical distribution equip- 
ment takes time out to sit down and write the above letter, he must have something 


to shout about. 


It’s the result of a long-standing conviction on the part of Sciaky Bros. that resist- 
ance welding is strictly a production process. Machines must therefore be designed 
to both, (1) produce sound welds and (2) stand up under continuous production 
conditions. To this end, Sciaky welders are engineered for long life and to be as 
maintenance-free as possible. 

Furthermore, when you have trouble (and who doesn’t, now and then), our 
service engineers are always on call to help out. We'd like to have the opportunity 


of proving “It’s the Finest Welder ever Made” to you, too. 





4913 W. 67th ST. 


CHICAGO 38, ILL, 
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ALVEY-FERGUSON & 


COMPANY= 


45 Years’ Experience Plus Imagination 





Can Solve YOUR Cleaning Problems! 





BACK of every piece of Alvey-Ferguson Metal Products 
Cleaning and Finishing Equipment is 45 years’ exper- 
ience in handling materials, parts and products. And 
correct handling is the first essential to correct cleaning! 


You may think that your cleaning and finishing prob- 
lems are different .. . and they probably are. Yet, what- 
ever the size, shape or weight of your metal parts of 
products, whatever the operation—washing, rinsing, 
drying or oil slushing—you can do the work more effi- 
ciently and save more money over a longer period of 
time with a Cleaning Machine engineered for your needs 
by Alvey-Ferguson. 


During the war years Alvey-Ferguson pioneered many 
distinct innovations in cleaning equipment. These can 
help you now. Learn how A-F completely coordinated 
Conveying and Cleaning Equipment will solve your 
problems and save time and money in the operation of 
your plant. Write, without obligation, today. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
711 Disney St. Offices in Principal Cities Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Affiliated Corporation: 
The Alvey-Ferguson Company of California, P. O. Box 396, Vernon Branch, Los Angeles |!, Calif. 


Or , te ” 


vey-Fe 


ae 
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not only an increase in effi- 
ciency of production, but sup- 
ply new and improved prod- 
ucts or meet urgent national 
needs. An outstanding case is 
the new strip mill in South 
Wales. The new beam mill on 
the Northeast Coast falls into 
the same class. The plant will 
make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the export trade in 
high-class structural work as 
well as being of general bene- 
fit to industrial construction in 
this country. 


(3) Other considerations which 


have affected the program in- 
clude the need to rebuild quick- 
ly in those cases where the sav- 
ing is greatest in relation to 
the capital expenditure _ in- 
volved. At the same time it is 
important to interfere as lit- 
tle as possible with existing 
production which may, in any 
case, be inadequate to meet the 
full home demand without im- 
port during the modernization 
period. 

This problem of securing 
maximum output in the interim 
period would be assisted if the 
continuous weekend working 
of steel plants, where practica- 
ble, were arranged. Something 
over 566,000 tons, and possibly 
840,000 tons, additional capac- 
itv might be obtained in this 
way. A change in practice on 
the steel side—in blast fur- 
naces continuous working oper- 
ates at present—would present 
many problems, but is being 
given serious consideration in 
cooperation with the trade 
unions concerned, who, as in 
other matters, will give full 
help in working any plan which 
could be shown to be beneficial. 
A development of this type 
would not affect the long-term 
plans outlined here in their 
main essentials as the building 
program in each case could be 
adjusted. 

These various considerations 
on timing appear to make it 
preferable to build the new bil- 
let plant in Lincolnshire before 
either the plant in Lancashire 
or Northamptonshire. The cost 
saving by replacing the Ly- 
saght plant will be considerably 
greater than at Lancashire 
Steel; the plant can be built 
without more than a very tem- 
porary interference with pro- 
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AGH ALUMINUM ALLOYS, ING. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Washington 


More than 100 alloys of aluminum are 


characteristics of its own. That is why selection 
of the RIGHT alloy for your particular 


aluminum casting job is so important. 


So why not tell Acme engineers about the 
job your product or your part must perform. 
Let us know what strains it must meet—what 
corrosion it must resist—what impacts it must 
withstand. Then we can suggest the right alloy for 
your purpose—the alloy with the strength, the hardness, 


the elasticity that your aluminum casting requires. 


Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. has had wide and long 
experience in working with aluminum and its alloys, 
and has recently acquired the Cooper Metallurgical 
Laboratory of Cleveland. Thus, in the production of 
Acme Aluminum Alloy Castings the latest advances in 
metallurgical knowledges are accompanied by the 


most modern foundry techniques. 


Tell us your castings needs, and get Acme recom- 


mendations, without obligation. 





DAYTON 3, OHIO 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


Minneapolis Flint Milwaukee Denver Dallas 
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COKE OVEN EQUIPMENT 
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QUENCHING CARS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 


All Atlas Coke Oven Equipment is of heavy- 
duty construction permitting the peak 
operating conditions required in today's 
stepped-up production schedules. As a re- 
sult of years of experience, Atlas is able 
to design and build equipment, to meet the 
requirements of each particular coke plant. 
Detailed information available on request. 


Other ATLAS Products 


Ore Transfer Cars Locomotives for 


e Switching and Interpiant 
Scale Charging Cars Haulage 


Electrically Operated Cars 


for Every Haulage Purpose Turntables 



















Tie ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 


1100 IVANHCE RD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO, U. 
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duction, and even though new 
blast furnaces as well as a cog- 
ging and a continuous billet 
mill are needed, the existence 
of auxiliary services and a 
suitable melting shop to pro- 
vide at least part of the ingots 
required, cuts down the time 
of building and the total cost 
to less than a third of that at 
the new Northamptonshire 
plant. 

While it is important to decide 
at once on the plans to come in the 
first stages, the timing of the later 
projects can be subject to adjust- 
ment according to the capacity at 
plant makers and other considera- 
tions which may bear on the posi- 
tion nearer the time of erection. 
IMPORT OF MACHINERY: 
Broadly speaking the total cost of 
the construction program will be 
divided as to 65 pct in civil engi- 
neering, buildings, cranes, furnace 
structures; 15 pct on electrical 
equipment, and 20 pct on rolling 
mills and ancillary machinery. On 
the civil engineering side there 
should be adequate capacity to un- 
dertake the necessary work and the 
main problem is likely to be obtain- 
ing the necessary labor. Electrical 
equipment will require gearing in 
with the load placed on the electri- 
cal industry by the Central Elec- 
tricity Board program. The sup- 
ply of the rolling mill equipment is 
likely to be one of the main fac- 
tors limiting the rate at which the 
plan as a whole can be achieved. 

The weight of rolling mill ma- 
chinery required will be approxi- 
mately 100,000 gross tons. This 
represents about half the total ex- 
penditure under the general head- 
ing of rolling mills and ancillary 
equipment. The total capacity for 
building rolling mill machinery in 
this country is not likely to be 
more than 15,000 gross tons a yr 
over the next few years. Of this, 
3000 tons may be considered neces- 
sary for export and 2000 tons for 
general repair work. 

This will leave a maximum of 
10,000 gross tons a yr for steel 
plants. Assuming that the whole 
of the plan is started within the 
next five yr, and the completion of 
some of the items takes two or 
three yr longer, the total mill out- 
put possible from home _ sources 
would be not more than 70,000 
gross tons. This leaves 30,000 
gross tons to be imported if the 
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AJAX FORGING ROLLS Ready for Flanging on 
Taper Rear Axle Shafts AJAX FORGING MACHINES 


Asax Forging Rolls are used extensive- 
ly and advantageously in the forging of 
tapered automobile and truck rear axle 
drive shafts. The rolls form the tapered 
section between wheel seat and spline— 
accurate, smooth and free from seams or 


flash lines which would start fatigue 


failures. After straightening, no machin- 
ing is done on this tapered section. 

When called for, the tapered wheel 

| seat can be rolled at the same heat. 

When a flange is required, the end is re- 

heated and upset accurately and close to 

dimensions in an Ajax Forging Machine. 


Write for Bulletin 91-A 


p“ AJAX 


Steps in Rolling a 16 Pound Flanged Axle Shaft 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EUCLID BRANCH P.O. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
110 S. DEARBORN ST. S CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
DEWART BUILDING D NEW LONDON, CONN. 











THROUGHOUT the heavy metal working indus- 
try BEATTY designed equipment is bringing great- 


er speed, greater accuracy and lower costs to 
all basic operations. It’s the engineering behind 
a BEATTY machine that puts that machine out in 
front. Let us know your problem. 
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plan is to be achieved reasonably 
in time. 

It is unlikely that once the heavy 
modernization program is com- 
pleted there will be a permanent 
demand for steelworks machinery 
in excess of 10,000 gross tons a yr, 
The right policy, therefore, appears 
to be to aim at the efficient produc- 
tion from domestic supplies of this 
tonnage and to accelerate the build- 
ing over the next few years by im- 
port. 

The proposed import is about 
20,000 gross tons of rolling mill 
machinery for the South Wales 
sheet and tinplate plan and about 
5000 gross tons of rolling miil ma- 
chinery for the broad flange beam 
mill, in addition to which an allow- 
ance of 5000 gross tons has been 
made for special rolling mill ma- 
chinery of various kinds. 

It is only by imports to this ex- 
tent that it will be possible to com- 
plete the sheet and tinplate project 
and the broad flange beam project 
in reasonable time. If no imports 
are available the above two pro- 
grams would not be completed un- 
til at least two yr later and the 
plan as a whole would take three 
to four yr longer to complete. 

It is considered that serious 
harm would be done to the United 
Kingdom export trade if this delay 
took place, quite apart from the 
fact that it would be necessary to 
import from the United States and 
elsewhere a tonnage of steel prod- 
ucts for longer than would other- 
wise be necessary. The cost of the 
imported equipment suggested for 
the above two plans, having an out- 
put of over one million tons, would 
be $28,000,000 out of a total ex- 
penditure involved in the schemes 
of about $160,000,000, the balance 
of expenditure being incurred on 
material and labor in this country. 
The total cost of the imports of 
machinery covering all the plans 
will be approximately $36,000,000. 


The United States is the only 
source from which new plant could 
be purchased, There remains, how- 
ever, the possibility of obtaining 
plant from Germany. While there 
may be isolated units which would 
be of assistance to a minor extent 
in achieving the plan, the only ma- 
jor contribution would be the pos- 
sibility of transferring machinery 
from the Hermann Goering works. 
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i When G. I. Jimmy 

rs parachuted down into an isolated Chi- 

c- nese village of 20 people, he learned a lot 

a about his own U.S.A. His story checks so 

3 closely with our ideas that we've written a 

booklet about it... 

it Jimmy was cut off from civilization 

ll for seven months. As he watched the 

" primitive existence of the natives, 

_ who toiled their entire lives for the 

" bare necessities of living, he began 

Be to realize what it was that made 

n America great. 

” He thought of his old job as an appli- 
ance salesman, and saw for the first 

7 time how every sale he made, made 

e money for many other people. He saw 

a that everybody's energy and intelligent 

ts efforts help everybody else in America, 

0- and for that reason all are far better off. 

“i And Jimmy figured out one more thing 

ee . that as long as people concentrate 
on the idea of keeping men and mone) 

us at work, prosperity will be no problem 

ed in this country. 

| The booklet we mentioned follows this 

to thought to its logical conclusion. Orig- 

ol inally printed for our employees, it is 

\d- called ‘“‘Not by Bread Alone.” 

er Your request will bring a copy, and if you 

a think it would interest your employees, let 

iia us know. 

ld | * > - 

x | : ee 3 

aint We manufacture Youngstown Kitchens, 

nce | large steel stampings, and porcelain enam- 

on : eled equipment. By making the best prod- 

ry. ucts we can, and selling them at fair prices, 

of we strive to keep men and money at work, 

uns _ 

on | the free American way. 

nly MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

= Salem, Ohio 
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Flexible Metal Hose for Every Industrial Use 
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“Hose Life— 
MATERIALLY INCREASED 


Performance— 
HIGHLY SATISFACTORY” 





e This terse report comes from the works manager of a great tire 
company where REX-WELD is daily put through the grueling 
test of conveying steam on rubber tire and tube mold presses. 
“Highly Satisfactory” ... that’s the performance record here of 
this durable REX-WELD Flexible Metal Hose. 

And it’s the same everywhere, for REX-WELD is finding in- 
creasingly wider use not only in the tire industry—but in scores 
of other industrial fields, as well. 

Heatproof, pressure-tight REX-WELD is ideal for handling 
steam, gases and various searching fluids. It has the fatigue- 
resistance needed to withstand continuous flexing and prolonged 
vibration. No wonder REX-WELD is a standard maintenance 
item. with alert industrial men everywhere! Follow their example 
—keep REX-WELD on hand as a money-saving overall mainte- 
nance stores item. It can serve you not only on production equip- 
ment—but for emergencies and temporary hookups, as well. 
Write today for Booklet E-144. 
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MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Plants: Maywood and Elgin, Ill. 
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Weekly Gallup Polls 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


ing for increases of approximate. 
ly 50 pct above present rates. This 
bill, H R 6084, is now before the 
Senate. 

fecent polls by the Institute 
have found a majority of Amer- 
icans favoring a program calling 
for greater social mixing of of- 
ficers and enlisted men. It ap. 
proves the idea of officers and 
enlisted men eating the same food, 
attending the same clubs, enjoying 
the same social privileges. 

The public is also found in favor 
of continuing the draft for anoth- 
er year. A majority do not think 
that enough volunteers will join 
the army to make it possible to 
postpone drafting from -May to 
October. 


London Economist 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1038) 


If the Yugoslavs merely desired 
to redress an ethnical wrong done 
to them in the past, they would cer- 
tainly have every reason to be sat- 
isfied with this solution. The incor- 
poration of Trieste in Yugoslavia 
would, however, create new ethnical 
grievances, this time on the side of 
the Italians. Here, accordingly, the 
Yugoslavs (and the Russians) leave 
the ground of ethnical argument 
and claim that Yugoslavia needs 
Trieste for economic reasons, since 
it is the only big harbor on the 
Adriatic coast. Fiume, as well as 
its rival Susak (which the Yugo- 
slavs developed between the wars 
just as the Poles developed Gdynia 
near Danzig), are handicapped by 
very poor lines of communication 
inland. 


TALY, runs the Yugoslav argu- 
[ ment, does not really need 
Trieste, because it has many other 
big ports. Under Italian rule, 
Trieste was neglected because its 
economic connection with Italy was 
only very loose. Between the wars 
the traffic of Trieste hardly reached 
the level to which it had risen un- 
der Austrian rule. In fact, during 
most of that period its traffic was 
considerably lower; and it increased 
only shortly before 1939 as a result 
of the Fascist penetration of the 
Balkans. Trieste also suffered from 
the competition of Venice. In fu- 
ture, conclude the Yugoslavs, 
Trieste under Italian rule would 
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*® "Third Beam,” or handrail, connected % "Third Beam,” through its rigid hori- %* “Third Beam” prevents end-to-end 


to trucks, is actually a husky latticed zontal bracing to trucks and I-beam, weaving of bridge when moved. This 


bridge member supporting bridge drive, reinforces |-beam and prevents twisting is particularly important on sudden 


cab and footwalk. IMM Clee 0M) Me elle ake starts and stops or short bridge travel. 


ELECTRIC 
OVERHEAD CRANES 


4401 W. National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


HARNISCHEEGER 
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P&H I-BEAM CRANE design gives you the same rigidity 
and strength as box girder construction. As a result, 
the maintenance of bridges, bridge drives, trucks and 
supporting structures is minimized. Operation is 
smooth; safety is maximum. Thus P&H makes the 
advantages of I-beam cranes practical for spans up to 
59 feet, with capacities of 15 tons, and spans of 50 feet 
for 30-ton capacities. For added values like this, look 
to P&H, America’s leading crane builders, 
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DETREX VS-800 


Standard Detrex VS-800 solvent vapor degreasers—both steam- 
and gas-heated—are filling requirements in many shops where 
difficult cleaning operations are encountered, and where floor 
space is at a premium. 

Available in many different sizes, the VS-800 has work clear- 
ances slightly less than the overall dimensions of the unit. Solvent 
vapors and a spray of clean solvent distillate effectively removes 
the oils, greases, waxes and insoluble soils encountered in metal 
processing. Caked-on dirt, particularly, is easily taken off by the 
jet of warm solvent. Work emerges clean and dry, ready for further 
processing. 


Detrex field representatives are located 
in every industrial area in United States. 
For personalized service, call one today. 


« DETREX 
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either continue to decay because of 
the competition of other Italian 
ports, or would be kept alive arti. 
ficially as a springboard of renewed 
Italian penetration of the Danube 
Basin. Trieste’s natural prosperity 
lies therefore in union with Yugo- 
slavia. 

It is difficult to refute the nega- 
tive parts of the Yugoslav argu- 
ment. Under Italian rule Trieste 
undoubtedly worked at a loss. But 
this loss was made good by Adriatic 
tariffs and official subsidies to 
Triestine shipowners. The port also 
suffered from a virtual Yugoslay 
boycott, as well as from a massive 
diversion of the trade of Austria- 
Hungary’s “successor states” from 
the Adriatic to the North Sea and 
river routes. The political configu- 
ration of Eastern and Centr#] Eu- 
rope after this war is certain to 
create even stronger handicaps for 
Trieste under Italian control. But 
it also seems certain that Trieste 
will not be better off—it may even 
be much worse off—if it is trans- 
ferred to Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavs have no maritime 
tradition, and their own trade is 
not likely to be big enough to keep 
Trieste busy. Thus all the argu- 
ments used against leaving Trieste 
with the Italians apply a fortiori 
to transferring it to Yugoslavia. 
The crux of the problem is that by 
its geographical position and com- 
mercial traditions Trieste is the 
natural harbor of neither Italy nor 
Yugoslavia. It is the natural har- 
bor of the whole Central European 
area that once formed the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. For 15 yr, from 
1923 to 1937, not less than 46 pet 
of Trieste’s traffic was with Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. Yugo- 
slavia’s share was nine pct and 
Hungary’s five. Thus, in spite of 
the inter-war diversion of Central 
European trade, the countries of 
the former Hapsburg Empire still 
accounted for nearly 60 pct of the 
whole turnover of Trieste. Since 
Trieste was the only big harbor of 
that Empire, this is not surprising; 
and the old Austro-Hungarian rail- 
way system was to a large extent 
adjusted to enable Trieste to play 
this exclusive role. 

On purely economic grounds it 
would therefore seem that Trieste’s 
future can be secured only if under 
changed political circumstances the 
city is enabled to play its old com- 
mercial role vis-a-vis its wide Cen- 
tral European hinterland. There is 
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THE BEST INDUSTRIAL FURNACES MADE 


In addition to large units designed to 
meet specific production requirements, 
Sunbeam Stewart also builds these famous 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
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MELTING FURNACE TRIPLE PURPOSE COMBINATION 
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RECIRCULATING , 
FURNACE HEAVY PORTABLE OVEN FURNACE BENCH OVEN FURNACE 


‘SUNBEAM STEWART INDUSTRIAL FURNACE DIVISION of SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
(Formerly CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.) 
Main Office: 4433 Ogden Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. — Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd., So., Toronto 9 
A letter, wire or phone call will promptly bring you information and details on SUNBEAM STEWART furnaces, either units for which plans cre now ready or units 
especially designed to meet your needs. Or, if you prefer, a SUNBEAM STEWART engineer will be glad to call and discuss your heat treating problems with you. 
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Since the first length of “HERCULES” (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope was produced, it has con- 
tinued to increase its many uses in one industry 
after the other, until today, no matter what 
‘tough job’ is in the offing, “HERCULES” 
can do it... proving its strength, toughness, 
elasticity, durability and adaptability. 


There is a type and construction to fit every 
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Department will wire rope requirement, whether Round Strand 
gladly submit de- or Flattened Strand—Preformed or Non- 
tailed recommen- preformed. 


dations for any 
Wire Rope job! 
Just ask us. 


MADE ONLY BY 


SN 
WIRE ROPE MAKERS . Se ” ESTABLISHED 1857 
$909 KENNERLY AVENUE . ST.LOUIS 12, MISSOURI,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK 6 + + + 90 West Street ES NWS : SAN FRANCISCO 7 + + 520 Fourth Street 
CHICAGO 7 + + 810 W. Washington Blvd PORTLAND 9 - + G14 N. W. 14th Avenue 
DENVER 2 S o . 1554 Woxzeo Street SEATTLE 4 + + + 3410 First Avenue South 


demands absolute uniformity 
of prescribed physical and 
metallurgical properties with- 
in exacting limits. The John- 
son family, whose experience 
with wire practice began 
over 100 years ago under the 
lron Masters of Sweden, of- 
fers you the combined experi- 
ence of three generations of 
wire experts. 














New Johnson catalog containing 
a wealth of wire information is 
yours for the asking. 
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thus a strong case for the idea that 
Trieste should be established as a 
free city, meeting the economic 
needs of both Italy and Yugoslavia, 
but primarily serving the Danubian 
countries. It is, therefore, some- 
what surprising that, so far, discus- 
sion in Paris has centered on the 
conflicting proposals for the incor- 
poration of Trieste either in Italy 
or in Yugoslavia and that no side 
has advanced the project of creat- 
ing a Free City of Trieste. 

Pyschologically; this omission 
may be understandable. The last 
war started from the conflict over 
the Free City of Danzig. Should a 
new Danzig be created on the Adri- 
atic? Nevertheless, a close analysis 
shows that the analogy is not so 
ominous. Danzig became a running 
sore primarily because it separated 
East Prussia from Germany. A 
Free City of Trieste would not be 
a wedge driven into Italian terri- 
tory, and would not create a new 
corridor on the Adriatic coast. As 
a Free City, Danzig enjoyed con- 
siderable economic prosperity in 
spite of strong competition from 
Gdynia. 

There is no reason why Trieste, 
with no such rival near and with 
its excellent facilities and modern 
shipyards at Monfalcone, should not 
prosper in independence. Again, the 
Free City of Danzig was certainly 
not the cause of the war, but its 
pretext. Similarly, Trieste might 
conceivably become the pretext for 
a new war, but only if such a pre- 
text were sought by one or the 
other of the Great Powers. And, 
if it were, there would in any case 
be no lack of pretexts. Another 
advantage which a Free City of 
Trieste would enjoy compared with 
Danzig, lies in the fact that it 
would not be situated between two 
states of such strikingly unequal 
strength as Germany and Poland. 
Defeated Italy and victorious Yugo- 
slavia will for some time to come be 
of almost equal strength, unless one 
of them is deliberately strength- 
ened and armed by a mighty pro- 
tector. In that case, of course, no 
approximate balance of power be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia would 
preclude filibustering, or the repe- 
tion of a coup de force such as 
D’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume. 

Finally, in the light of the im- 
passe reached at Paris, the estab- 
lishment of a Free City of Trieste 
would seem to be the most obvious 
line of compromise on which the 
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(1) Broaching: 


Illustrated os booklet describes post- 
war applications for broaching operations 
and answers many questions on broach- 
ing. LaPointe Machine Tool Co. 


(2) Fabricated Metal Products: 


“From Blueprint to You” shows the 
services and facilities offered for the pro- 
duction of sub-assemblies or complete 
units in stainless steel, Monel metal, steel, 
brass, bronze or aluminum. Work done 
for war effort as well as some civilian 

ucts is also shown. Pressed 4 Welded 
Steel Products Co., Inc. 


(3) Testing Machine: 


Bulletin gives a comprehensive digest 
of the principles, construction and opera- 
tion of the many modern Olsen testing 
machines, along with testing ranges, 
loading system and general specifications. 
Tintus Olsen Testing Machine Co. 


(4) Aluminized Steel: 


Booklet describes aluminized steel, a 
special-purpose sheet for resistance to 
heat and corrosion. It is aluminum 
coated on both sides and resists heat 
scaling up to 1500°F. Booklet is com- 
plete with charts, photographs, tables and 
fabrication suggestions. American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 


(5) Power Brushes: 


Booklet contains a report on how to 
select power bruShes for manufacturing 
operations. Tables list brush ty rec- 
ommendations for various applications 
and typical brushing operations are il- 
lustrated. Osborn Mfg. Co. 


(6) Speed Reducers: 


Engineering data and information on 
the proper selection of reducing units for 
various needs are given. Illustrations 
show installations on movable bridges, 
ferry lifts, gates, dams and other types 
of machinery. Harle Gear & Machine Co. 


(7) Testing Machines: 


Pictorial booklet outlines the company’s 

ing, engineering and manufacturing 

ties; hydraulic testing units for 

Propeller hubs, fuel pumps and valves; 

Production machines, presses and special 

stan power units. Hydraulic 
Machinery, Inc. 


Iniormation Jree 


(8) Speed Nuts: 


Catalog presents all speed nut fasten- 
ing devices used prior to the war plus 
recently developed fasteners. A wide 
variety of standard-shaped speed nuts to 
replace ordinary nuts and lock washers, 
as well as hundreds of special fasteners 
to meet special needs are shown. Tinner- 
man Products, Inc. 


(9) Eaton Products: 


Booklet illustrates and describes com- 
plete line of products the firm is now 
making and plans to make in the future. 
Included are truck axles, rotor pumps, 
cold drawn steel, gray iron castings and 
engineered stampings. Production fa- 
cilities are also covered. Haton Mfg. Co. 


(10) Input Controller: 


Folder gives operating principle and 
specifications on the electronic balancer 
input controller, which may be installed 
in any electric furnace temperature con- 
=e ree Automatic Temperature Con- 
tro oO. 


(11) Plastic Coating: 


Nukemite, an acid and alkali proof 
plastic coating developed during the war, 
is now available for general industrial 
use. It is said to assure absolute pro- 
tection against acids, alkalies and sol- 
vents. Booklet covers properties and 
characteristics of Nukemite and possi- 
ble applications. Nukem Products Corp. 


(12) Carbide Operations: 


Activities of the corporation which fall 
into five major groups—alloys and metals, 
chemicals, carbon products, industrial 
gases, and plastics are discussed in de- 
tail here. Booklet contains a condensed 
summary of products and indicates how 
they are used. Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 


(13) Feed Water Control 
System: 


Significant data on the feed water con- 
trol system for world’s largest forced- 
circulation boiler with illustrations and 
diagrams are contained in this booklet. 
Northern Equipment Co. 


(14) Floor and Bench Drills: 


Various single and multiple spindle 
models of the box column floor drills, 
bench drills, radial drills and ball bear- 
ing motor driven bench and floor drills, 
floor drill with enclosed belt guard and 
others are covered in this booklet. Com- 
plete specifications are given. Canedy- 
Otto Mfg. Co. 


(15) Bearing Covers: 


Catalog describes ball and roller bear- 
ing covers. Detailed dimension tables 
permit groups of parts to be selected for 
almost any bearing or cup listed. Bear- 
ing Appliance Co. 


(16) Cleaning Methods: 


Described in this booklet are many ap- 
plications of steam detergent cleaners 
for cleaning machinery, equipment and 
parts for repairing; the preparation of 
surfaces for repainting, cleaning equip- 
ment too large for tank immersion and 
paint stripping. Oakite Products, Inc. 


(17) Safety Relief Valve: 


Booklet 4150 describes relief valve ap- 
plications in steam, air, gas and other 
services. Also given is revised sizing 
data on relief valves, which includes ca- 
poate and pressure rise tables. Cochrane 

orp. 


(18) Cast Tool Steels: 


Booklet gives performance characteris- 
tics, composition and fabricating details 
covering wide variety of cast-to-shape 
tool steels. Applications covered include 
eutter bodies, cams, rolls, forming dies, 
ring dies, ete. Jessop Steel Co. 


(19) Machine Counting: 


Folder describes the Lectro-Count, a 
device that accurately counts and re- 
cords by remote control parts produced 
on any motor-driven machine, in units 
of per minute, per hour or per day. Time 
required to make each piece is also re- 
corded. Lansing Engineering Co. 


(20) Testing Instruments: 


Six different models of Brinell testing 
machines, including manually operated 
and portable types, are briefly described 
in folder. Also featured is the Univer- 
sal model that may be adapted to ten- 
sile, traverse and compression tests up 
- 60,000 lb. Steel City Testing Labora- 
ory. 


NOTICE TO READERS: Your request for this information will be forwarded promptly 
to the manufacturer issuing the literature. The offer is geod for only two months. 
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(22) Expansion Boring Tools: 


(23) Collet Tools: 


Five types of fixtures and collets, de- 
oe to save time and produce results 
thout nee tooling, are fully covered 
in catalog. Also presented are broach- 
machines and new gearless drillhead, 
can handle — and 


drilling jobs. Zagar Too 


(24) Turbo-Blowers: 


Complete information on the multi- 
stage turbo blowers, ot of blower 
drives and construction details are given 
in shown are blowers of 
the centrifugal type used for handling 
air or gas as applied to the blast fur- 
mace and convertor blowing. Allis-Chal- 
mere Mfg. Co. 


(25) Corrosion of Steels: 


How various commercial steels may 
to resist —" at- 


ticular is indicated in this 
summary includes only "palbemation now 


accepted as reliable. U. S. Steel 
orp. 


(26) Dust Control: 


Many installation photographs, tables, 
and discussion of a simplified pro- 
cedure for designing a Roto-Clone ex- 
haust system are contained this dust 
control booklet. Also included is an ex- 
planation of pressure relationships in an 
exhaust system and methods of measure- 
ment. American Ail Filter Co., Inc. 


(27) Fuel Loss Calculator: 


A slide rule type of calculator for heat 
loss determination is available from this 
company. The figures on the calculator 
reveal the per cent of total heat loss in 
the flue gas. ctions accompanying 
the calculator show how heat loss can 
be converted into fuel loss. Hays Corp. 


INFORMATION FREE (Continued) 


(28) Shock and Noise Insulation: 


Pro and uses of Fabreeka, . 
mater of limited resiliency ha 
minimum of permanent set, with h 
damping, great strength and long e, 
are contained in booklet. An important 
section is devoted to the theory of vi- 
bration as applied to Fabreeka. Fabreeka 
Producte Co, 


(29) Batteries: 


Technical data and suggestions for the 
care and maintenance of industrial truck 
and tractor batteries produced by the 
firm are given, Also included is the 
story of Kathanode, a tive active ma- 
terial said to give -sustained capac- 
ity to the batteries. Storage Bat- 
tery Corp. 


(30) Swedish Grinders: 


Catalog contains detailed et of 
the features of the Swedish Lidko opine 
grinders and attachments for — — 
work pieces by the through-feed 
feed method. Attachments ieclude. Rates 
movable grinding wheel spindle for —. 

tapered seats and shoulders, Triples 
Machine Tool Corp. 


(31) Injection Molding Machine: 


New 1 oz injection mold machine, 
self-contained and powered with a vane 
type pump, is described in this bulletin. 
A micro valve controls pressure step- 
lessly to a maximum of 1200 Ib. Stand- 
ard equipment includes thermostatic con- 
trol of the heating cylinder. Watson- 
Stillman Co, 


(32) Carbide Tools: 


Condensed catalog presents a complete 
description of standard carbide tools and 
masonry drills. Specifications and prices 
are given in table form. Metro Tool 4 
Gage Co. 


(33) Motor Service Plans: 


The motor exchange plan, shop repair 
plan and national service plan, three ser- 
vice plans covering fractional horse- 
power motors, are covered in this book- 
let. Details of the three plans, who is 
entitled to use them and how they op- 
erate are described. Westinghouse Hlec- 
tric Corp. 


(34) Metal Marking Equipment: 


Metal indenting, marking and number- 
ing machines, as well as steel type and 
holders, steel stamps, detail presses and 
other marking equipment are described 
in new catalog. Prices and complete 
ee are given, William A Force 

0. 


(35) Steel Flanges: 


Tables give complete dimensions and 
specifications on standard type and spe- 
cial ee flanges offered. Prices 
and pressure-temperature ratings are 
also wmeleded. Harrisburg Steel Corp. 
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(36) Cranes: 


Construction and details of 
the company’s s and broad gauge 
diesel and gasoline locomotive cranes are 
described in ntaees. Cranes feature en- 

ne compression braking and roller bear. 

g ae re and dimension charts. Orton 

hovel Co. 


(37) Slide Chart: 


A new slide chart for calculating the 
velocity flow and capacities of heat ex- 
changers is offered. Chart also 
information and data on areas of diam- 
eters of tubes, a pressure table and a 
table of weights for round stainless steel 
Carpenter Steel Co. 


(38) Alloy Castings: 


The story of Rotocasting, the produc- 
tion of oe by the use of patina 


tubing. 


force, ore aaa 2041, 

cas sizes from 2 ae 
to 28 a _ a up eS 

with wall Ob, and 


to 2 in. Physical ‘Sraperties and eo 
tions of heat and — resisting cast- 


y are 
Notionad Hoy Bteel 
Div., Blaw-Knoe Co. 


(39) Plastics: 


Complete ein, Saeting general 
oe and applications, covering cel- 
lulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, polystrene 
and vinyl compounds is given in booklet 
Also shown are reference tables of com- 
parative properties, weights and 
- fractions and temperatures. Chemaco 

orp. 


(40) Metal Disintegration: 


A low-voltage, high-ampere current 
flow to create a high temperature arc at 
point of contact is used in the Thomas 
process of metal disintegration. Folder 
illustrates new features and accessories 
available with the super model disin- 
tegrator. Clinton Machine Co 


(41) Motor Generators: 


Bulletin 202 gives construction details 
and features of motor-generators for 
electrolytic processes, Typical applica- 
tions include sulfuric acid anodizing, 
electrocoloring, electroplating and electro- 
galvanizing. Electric Products Co. 


(42) Car Shakeout: 


The Robins car shakeout, described in 
this folder, is a portable unit for 
emptying hopper bottom railroad cars, 
The unit is placed on top of the car, 
resting on the two sides. when curren 
is turned on, it sets up a rhythmical 
seismic action which is oe 
throughout the car at a Srequency 3 
1000 cycles min. Unit permits empty- 
ing hopper-bottom cars of free-flowing 
materials in as little as 90 sec. Robins 
Conveyors, Ino, 
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Great Powers could agree. Any 
other solution is bound to create 
suspicion and hostility between 
them. The Western Powers cannot 
agree to transfer Trieste to Yugo- 
slavia because this would help to 
make Russian influence in the 
Danubian Basin even more exclu- 
sive than it is and than it should 
be. Conversely, Russia is certainly 
afraid that, if Trieste is left with 
Italy, this Adriatic gate to Central 
Europe will pass under the exclu- 
sive control of the Western Powers. 
There is every reason to make the 
contested strip of the Adriatic lit- 
toral into a no-man’s-land between 
East and West—or rather to allow 
both East and West to use the gate 
on equal terms. 





Republic Buys N. Y. Mine 


New York 


© e © The Republic Steel Corp. 
has announced that it had bought 
all shares of the Witherbee Sher- 
man Corp. owned by the National 
City Bank of New York at $2.75 a 
share, and would purchase all 
Class A, B and C shares in the 
hands of other owners at the same 
price. Letters have been addressed 
to the stock-holders making this 
offer. 





Truck Trailer Design 
Gains from Wartime 


Research Development 
Detroit 


© °° Users of postwar truck trail- 
ers will benefit as the result of 
research and engineering develop- 
ments carried on during the war 
according to A. K. Tice, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. Included in the new 
line of commercial trailers built 
by Fruehauf are new suspension 
systems; new body design employ- 
ing aluminum panels and lining; 
new body types; redesigned skele- 
ton. framework; increased braking 
capacity and new year-round air 
conditioning units for refrigerator 
vans. In addition, Fruehauf has 
resumed production of stainless 
steel trailers which are completely 
redesigned. 

Mr. Tice explained that the new 
Suspension system eliminates leaf 
springs. In this new type tandem- 
axle construction, springing is 
centrating plant at Port Henry. 





















































The Wire 
Always Wins... 





's> KEYSTONE 


in 


PATENT NOVELTY CO. Products 


Keystone wire finds its way into an 
impressive line of hardware special- 


ties and novelties . . . made by the 
Patent Novelty Company of Fulton, 
| [llinois. 


tured by Patent Novelty, a wide 
range of gauges, analyses, and fin- 
ishes of wire are required .. . all 


normally available through Keystone. 


Due to the variety of items manufac- 
Mail Box 
} 
} 


‘Wire that meets your exacting re- 

S\. Dust Pan quirements”’ has long been a part of 

O Keystone service, along with uniform 

| ; | quality and honest value. 

| Typical PATENT NOVELTY CO. | 

Products using Keystone Wire | KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
taba PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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To match the high quality of your products every bolt, 
nut and rivet must be uniform . . . accurate and de- 
pendable. Oliver fasteners are made to meet the exact- 
ing standards of our “hard to please’’ engineers, and 
to pass the rigid tests of our inspectors. They measure 
up in every detail to the quality your products demand. 
Call in Oliver today, for your fastener needs. 
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SPRINGS he 


Wire Forms SPRING SERVICE 


Small Stampings 


WAG tle) mela DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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achieved through the twisting ac- 
tion of torsion bar springs. Axles 
operate independently of one an- 
other, permitting automatic steer- 
ing or trailing of the axles for 
normal highway travel. Trailers 
utilizing the new type suspension 
have ability to “lean-in” on turns 
thereby counteracting the action 
of centrifugal force. 

Through the use of new alumi- 
num body panels the panel weight 
of some models has been reduced 
by more than 50 pct, it was said. 

For transporting frozen foods 
and other perishables new types of 
refrigerator vans are now avail- 
able. The freezing unit is mount- 
ed in the nose of the trailer and 
is capable of maintaining a con- 
stant temperature with an air cir- 
culation of 1800 cu ft per min; the 
unit can be used to supply either 
heating or cooling as needed, elim- 


inating the necessity for ice, brine 


or charcoal heaters. 

Several significant changes have 
been made in the construction of 
stainless steel trailers according to 
Mr. Tice. The roof of the new 
trailers has been changed to a 
heavier corrugation, with double 
the number of welds to the cross- 
members for additional strength. 
Rear doors embody a boxed frame 
design providing stiffness, and 
smooth door panels contribute to 
greater cleanliness of the rear of 
the trailer. 


Initiates Program To 
Determine Values Of 


Thermal Conductivity 
Cleveland 


°*e¢eA new program to provide 
more accurate and dependable val- 
ues of thermal conductivity for 
most of the insulating materials 
on the market has been initiated 
by the committee on research of 
the American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, accord- 
ing to L. P. Saunders, chairman, 
and will be carried out by the tech- 
nical advisory committee on insu- 
lation. 

First step in the program, and 
a move which is now actively un- 
derway, is checking and accredit- 
ing laboratories which will do the 
actual testing in accordance with 
the new ASTM Code. This code 
(ASTM C177-45), which is the re- 
sult of joint action of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating & Ven- 
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tilating Engineers, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers, and the National Re- 
search Council, now provides a 
standardized testing procedure for 
the determination of thermal con- 
ductivity. 

All of the commercial and uni- 
versity laboratories which are 
known to have hot plate equip- 
ment are being canvassed to deter- 
mine whether their equipment con- 
forms to ASTM C177-45 standards, 
and whether they are willing to 
undertake tests to establish corre- 
lations and determine the relative 
accuracy of the various pieces of 
test equipment. 

To all the laboratories having 
acceptable equipment and indicat- 
ing a willingness to participate in 
the plan, the ASHVE research lab- 
oratory will send a sample of in- 
gulating material. This sample 
will be tested in accordance with 
the ASTM C177-45 Code and re- 
turned, together with test results, 
to the ASHVE research laboratory 
here. The same sample will then 
be sent to the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, where it 
will again be tested. Accreditation 
of laboratories will be made on the 
basis of their ability to check with- 
in acceptable tolerances the values 
obtained at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

As soon as possible a list of ap- 
proved laboratories will be made 
available to manufacturers of in- 
sulating materials, and they will 
be urged to have their products 
checked at one of the laboratories 
listed. It is hoped that the prog- 
ress of this program will permit 
the limiting of “K” values for in- 
sulating materials to be published 
in the ASHVE Guide 1949, to 
those determined in accordance 
with this new ASTM Code. 

Currently published tables of 
conductivity values for insulating 
materials indicate that they have 
been determined by various lab- 
oratories, at various mean tem- 
peratures, and probably with vari- 
ous types of equipment. Also, im- 
provement in insulating material 
during the past few years indi- 
eates a need for the rechecking of 
insulating values. In addition to 
insulations, many other building 
materials, which could be readily 
tested by the hot plate method, 


should have their “K” values re- 
determined. 







AGE {rc WIRE 


—-HAVE IT YOUR WAY 


Wire for production—that has been a 
Page specialty for many years. If you 
know what you want, Page probably has 
it or can make it for you. If you are 
not sure, Page will make a recommen— 
dation. For wire or information about 
the best use of wire, get in touch 
with Page. 


¢o Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New Yerk, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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BRAKE 
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STEARNS 
MAGNETIC 
offers LARGER 
BRAKE for 
HEAVIER Loads 


A Magnetic Dise Brake that will de- 
velop a torque of 575 Ibs. or the equiva- 
lent of 100 HP at approximately 1000 
RPM, now is available in the Stearns 
1300 Series. It can be supplied in floor 
or motor mounting types for AC or DC 
current. 

We can help you solve problems in- 
volving effective retarding of motors or 
machinery, whether for one or a se- 
quence of controlled stops, whether for 
horizontal or vertical mountings. 

Stearns Magnetic Disc Brakes are 
being used efficiently and satisfactorily 
by outstanding motor manufacturers and 
machinery makers in hundreds of exact- 
ing operations. 

Consult Stearns Magnetic, Milwaukee 
4, on your braking problems. 

manual release — 


; re \ 
ot 3 
2 2 distinctive, original. 


STEARNS 
MAGNETIC Mfg. Co. 


635 SO. 28th ST., MILWAUKEE 4 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
PULLEYS DRUMS CLUTCHES 


The magnetic brake 
with the lining 
wear indicator and 
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New Officers Elected 
By Chapter of Steel 


Warehouse Association 
Cleveland 


©e¢e¢The following chapters of 
the American Steel Warehouse 
Assn., Inc., have elected officers 
for the coming year, Walter S. 
Doxsey, president of the associa- 
tion, announces: 


Baltimore Chapter 


President, Arthur 
Dietrich Bros., Inc., 
vice-president, Harold Dell, John 
J. Greer & Co., Inc., Baltimore; 
secretary-treasurer, J. D. Boan, 
U. S. Steel Supply Co., Baltimore; 
chapter director, George J. Parke, 
Eagleston-Parke, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Buffalo Chapter 


President, A. Stanley Vedder, 
Brace-Mueller-Huntley, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; vice-president, L. N 
Stetson, Peter A. Frasse & Co., 
Inc., Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, 
W. H. Kline, Jr., Burke Steel Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; chapter director, 
J. Frederick Rogers, Beals Mc- 
Carthy & Rogers, Inc., Buffalo. 


M. Pfeiffer, 
Baltimore; 


Kansas City Chapter 


President, John A. Rudisill, Geo. 
C. Christopher & Son Iron Works, 
Wichita, Kan.; vice-president, K. 
P. Sexton, Consolidated Supply 
Co., Picher, Okla.; secretary, H. A. 
Hofflander, Tulsa Boiler & Ma- 
chinery Co., Tulsa, Okla.; chapter 
director, Fred L. Evans, Steel Mfg. 
& Warehouse Co., Kansas City. 


New York Chapter 


President, Charles Kramer, Ll 
S. Steel Supply Co., Newark, N. J.; 
first vice-president, William Car- 
ter, Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. .; second vice-presi- 
dent, Albert Bragg, Egleston Bros. 
& Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. 
Y.; secretary-treasurer, William 
C. Hughes, Bright Steel Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; chapter director, 
P. O. Grammer, Grammer, Demp- 
sey & Hudson, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Northwest Chapter 


President, J. K. Rittenhouse, 
U. S. Steel Supply Co., St. Paul; 
vice-president, R. H. Hobbs, W. H. 
Hobbs Supply Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; secretary-treasurer, S. C. 
Brennom, Paper, Calmenson & Co., 
St. Paul; chapter director, J. K. 










Refrigerator 
Hydrating 
Pan 


Indexing 
Fixture 


Because of its unusual qualities cast-to- 
shape dies of Strenes metal outserve 
dies of more conventional metals many 
times over. 


That is a “large’’ statement but the 
evidence may be obtained direct. from 


builders of 


Refrigerators, Stoves, Motor 
Cars, Trucks, Tractors, Grave 
Vaults and others with drawing 
and forming operations to 
handle. 


Have us identify a few users—you can 
contact them for the “low-down” on 
Strenes metal as a tooling program 
expediter. 


The 


ADVANCE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


100 SEMINARY AVE. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


FORMING DIES 


DRAWING AND 
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Rittenhouse, U. S. Steel Supply Are High Handling Costs 
: Co., St. Paul. E y : 
Omaha Chapter 3 a angering 
President, Ray Wilkinson, Pax- Teli Pa e 
ton & vinrtinn Sus Works, Omaha, ir eo be Pro er id 





Neb.; vice-president, C. W. Hel- 

strom, Globe Machinery & Suppl) ; 

Co., Des Moines, lowa; secretary- aN + ‘a aoe 

treasurer, C. H. Hayes, Omaha , 

Steel Works, Omaha, Neb.; chap- 
ter director, Henry Neef, Gate 
City Iron Works, Omaha, Neb. 


Pittsburgh Chapter 
President, H. E. Williams, Wil 





liams & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh; vice 
president, Bennett Oliver, McKee- 





Oliver, Inc., Pittsburgh; vice- 


| te, Tae: sie rR ... THEN INVESTIGATE THE 
| president, T. J. Gillespie, Lockhart 
Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh; sec- 
retary, Marcus Boyd, Boiler Tube PRO VE N ECONOM | ES 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh; trea 
gurer, F. B. Lorenz, Edgar T TN 
| Ward’s Sons Co., Pittsburgh; chap- of the §.°3a8 System 
ter director, T. L. Lawry, Steel 
ta (* ~-Keec ocks >. 
Products Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. HEAVY DUTY STRADDLE 
CARRIERS AND LIFT 
4 St. Louis Chapter 
President, W. Milner Donovan, TRUCKS .. BUILT FOR 
Donovan Iron & Supply Co., St. a 
Louis; vice-president, George K. THE BIG JOBS. 
Conant, Sligo Iron Store Co., St. 
Louis; secretary-treasurer, L. F. For handling a wide variety of 
Niemann, U. S. Steel Supply Co., materials in unit-packages, the 
St. Louis; chapter director, W. Ross System is recognized by 
Milner Donovan, Donovan Iron & progressive industries as the 
to- Supply Co., St. Louis. highest standard of speed, effi- 
ve ciency and economy — recogni- 
ny tion earned by a record of more 
Southern Chapter than thirty years’ proven per- 
a President, W. W. Messersmith, formance .. . ; 
| Jr., Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., If your handling problems are 
New Orleans; vice-president, J. J. oe mn aes produc- 
Schmelzer, Arkansas Foundry Co., : osts, ter our engineers 
Little Rock, Ark.; secretary-trea- show you how ROSS Straddle 
surer, J. H. Arnold, Arnold-Brown Carriers and Lift Trucks can 


bring those costs to new low 


Metals & Supply Co., Birmingham; inca 


ran chapter director, Frank Pidgeon, 








: oo t th I ils — 
be Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Mem- goss we WACK WRITE sony oan ened oem 1A-56. 
phis, Tenn. ier * 
World’s First and Foremost COMPLETE Line of Heavy 
NY Southern California Duty STRADDLE CARRIERS and LIFT TRUCKS 
President, E. Jungquist, Perci- 
val Steel & Supply Co., Los An- THE ROSS CARRIER CO., BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
geles; vice-president, William L. Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout The United States and Canada. 
Rawn, the R-J-M Co., Los Angeles; 
vice-president, Wayne Rising, Du- % 
commun Metals & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; secretary-treasurer, W. pa. . ~y ~*~ a 
H. Lindberg, Earle M. Jorgensen 
Co., Los Angeles; chapter direc- 
tor E Jungquist, Percival Stee) & 
es ‘Supply Co., Los Angeles. 
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FOR PRECISION 
MACHINING 


Y OAKITE 
SOLUBLE 
OIL 


Its rust-preventing properties 
and stubborn resistance to ran- 
cidity make Oakite Soluble Oil 
extremely useful on an ever- 
widening variety of machining 
and wet grinding operations. 
Oakite Soluble Oil provides a 
uniform, stable, well-balanced 
emulsion that contributes im- 
portantly to precision work, 
better finish and extended tool 
life. Because of its greater di- 


WAA Authorizes New 
Dealers to Negotiate 
Surplus Tool Sales 


Washington 


© °° With 136 added during the 
Apr. 1-15 period, the total number 
of “approved dealers” authorized 
to negotiate sales of government- 
owned surplus machine tools was 
1710 in mid-April, according to 
the War Assets Administration. In 
addition, another 138 dealer ap- 
pointments had been authorized by 
WAA regional offices and were 
awaiting action by the Agency- 
Dealer Section of the WAA ma- 
chine tool div. in Washington. Be- 
sides those approved, WAA re- 
gional offices had on hand as of 
Apr. 15 a total of 351 dealer- 
agency applications in process of 
screening and approval. 

From inception of the plan about 
Jan. 1 through Apr. 15 these “ap- 
proved dealers” had sold a total of 


$33,042,695 (original cost) of sur- 


plus machine tools and certain 
other items of equipment. The 
recovery on these sales was $16,- 
530,062. 

“Approved dealer” sales of the 
past month by two week periods 
were as follows: 


have been compiled, the WAA field 
offices had sold $168,921,000 worth 
(original cost) of machine tools 
for $88,717,000. These figures are 
inclusive of sales made by “ap- 
proved dealers.” 

The on-hand inventory of ma- 
chine tools available for sale as of 
Mar. 23 was reported at $518,167,- 
000, showing an increase of $75,- 
057,000 over the Feb. 28 inventory 
and reflecting the fact that acqui- 
sitions of machine tools declared 
surplus and available for sale con- 
tinue to exceed sales. 

April 1-15 appointments of “ap- 
proved dealers” to sell govern- 
ment-owned machine tools follow: 

ATLANTA OFFICE 


Joseph R. Johnston Machinery & Equipment, 


1003 Spring St., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Wimberly & Thomas Hdwe. Co., Inc., 1305 

N Eighth Ave., Birmingham. 
CHICAGO 

Midwest Supply Co., 516 Kenwood St., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Martin F. Morrison, 425 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Industrial Salvage Material Co., 718 E Bay 
St., Milwaukee 

Ball Machinery Sales, 39 S LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 

L. M. Keller, 1127 Washington Blvd., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Meyer Supply Co., 170 N Clinton St., Chicago 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W National 
Ave., Milwaukee 

W. B. Manchester, 201 Nicholson St., Joliet, 
Til. 

Hallahan & Sterling, 415 45 Ave., Bellwood, 
Til. 

Sampson Machine Works, 508 W Water St., 
Decorah, Iowa 


lution ratio, this high quality Original cost Sold for 
} ‘< SS eee $ 6,586,582 $3,389,255 CLEVELAND 
product is extremely econom a eee 10741875 5288 476 


ical to use. 


Try Oakite Soluble Oil, for ex- 
ample as a coolant on wet 
grinding. You'll be convinced 
that it keeps wheels clean and 
free-cutting, makes frequent 
dressing of wheels unnecessary, 
contributes to a better finish, 
and eliminates rusting. 


FREE DATA . . . FREE HELP 


Technical data on Oakite Solu- 
ble Oil, in machining or wet 
grinding operations supplied on 
request without obligation. Call 
your local Oakite Technical 
Service Representative, or 
write us direct. In-shop dem- 
onstrations gladly arranged for. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
30H Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located ia AB 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canode 


OEY 8 8 6 ez 


CLEANING 


MAATERIALS © METHODS o SERVICE 
a eeeeRRlliimmeaniactionie: mera ete 
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As of Mar. 23, the latest period 
for which firm overall sales figures 


The Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio 

DoAll Pittsburgh Co., 507 Second Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 


COAST-TO-COAST ON ONE LUNG: Taking time out for a smoke is Tom Fetch, 
driver of the 1902 one-cylinder Packard that completed the first successful. trans- 
continental trip ever made in an automobile. “Old Pacific” models such as these 
sold for $2500, weighed 2000 lb and carried 80 lb. pressure in 34 x 4 tires. This 
car on loan form Edison Institute, will participate in the Golden Jubilee parade 
of automotive oldsters to be held in Detroit June 1. 
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A. R. Jones Co., 18609 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land ; 

Continental Salvage & Machinery Corp., 1836 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

BH. L. Ayres Machinery Co., P. O. Box 46, 
Columbus, Ohio 

C. R. Ruse Co., 234 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo 

General Commerce Co., Marshall Bldg., Cleve- 
land 

Laurens Brothers, 2780 Highland Ave., Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati 

The Chas. M. Ingersoll Co., 19930 Detroit 
Road, Rocky River, Ohio 

Vernon L. Johnson, 555 E Bowman St., Woos- 
ter, Ohio 

Cantwell Machinery Co., 830 N Cassady Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 

DoAll Cincinnati Co., 342 Reading Road, Cin- 
einnati 

Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Machines, Inc., 
4701 Marburg, Cincinnati 

James M. Kulka, 1033 Parkway Blvd., Al- 
liance, Ohio 


DENVER 


Garwood C. Anderson & Associates, 1010 17th 
St., Denver, Col. 
DETROIT 

L. J. Fenton & Son, 3408 David Broderick 
Tower, Detroit 

Cc. E. Jordan & Co., 308 Boulevard Blde.. 
Detroit 

John S. Brinck & Associates, 600 Michigan 
Bldg., Detroit 

Franklyn K. Morgan & Co., 7432 Cass Ave.. 
Detroit 

The Knowles Service, 1546 Penobscot Blde., 
Detroit 

Kord Supply Co., 2925 Waverly St., Detroit 

G. & E. Equipment Sales, 7310 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 

Ernest K. Baldwin Co., 2354 National Bank 
Bldg., Detroit 

Carl F. McLaren, 991 Mohegan, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

JACKSONVILLE 
Harry P. Leu, Inc., 100 W Livingston, Or- 
lando, Fla. 
LOUISVILLE 


Metal Mfg. Corp., 30th & Garland Sts., Louis- 
ville 

Equipment & Engineering Service of Ken- 
tucky, 785 S Clay St., Louisville 

Fink Equipment Co., 103 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Louisville 


NASHVILLE 


Inland Equipment Co., 1608 Harrison St., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

C. D. Friss & Co., 800 Exchange Blidg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dabney Industrial Supply Co., P. O. Box 
4446, Memphis, Tenn. 

Summer Avenue Welding & Machine Works, 
2999 Summer Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Baron Iron & Equipment Co., P. O. Box 601, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NEW YORK 

The Industrial Trading Co., 30 
New York 

Frederick H. Hicks, 415 S First Ave., High- 
land Park, N. J. 

Martin F. Gronachan, 25 11th Road, Broad 
Channel, L. I., N. Y. 

Fortrade Corp., 68 William St., New York 

Charles M. Evans, 29 Blackburne Terrace, 
West Orange, N. J. 

DoAll Rochester Co., Inc., 298 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Hugh A. Brown, 235 36th Ave., Douglaston, 
ea: es ee ee 

Saul Berman, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 

Reliable Machinery Exchange, 174 Centre St., 
New York 

North American Supply Corp., 225 Broadway, 
New York 

J. H. Trading Corp., 110 William Bt., New 
York 

Warren Ricketts, 2 Allen Square Bldg., James 
town, N. Y. 

John A. Voskamp, 611 W 177th St., New 
York 

U. S. Equipment Co., 40 Journal Square, 
Jersey City 

H. J. Zoubek Co., Hillside, N. J. 

Heimlich Bros., 186 W 25th St.. New York 

Richards Co., 178 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Hudson County Machine & Tool Co., 14 Man- 
ning Ave., Jersey City 

James G. Cavanaugh, 1744 Troy Ave., Brook- 


Church St., 


yn 

Clyde Iron Works, Inc., 856 E 136th St., 
New York 

P. F. Booth, 19 Rector St., New York 

Bronx Machinery Exchange, 2590 Third Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Egbert B. Colven, 25 Clark St., Brooklyn 

Commander Machine Co., 1212 Ocean Ave., 
Breoklyn 


$2,000,000 
Worth of Boiler Tubes 
Rust-Proofed with 


outdoors - 
material 












protection. 


and corrosion. 


@ Tectyl is not a paint; it leaves a thin, 
transparent film that keeps the metal 
in plain sight. Tectyl need not be re- 
moved for inspection. 


@ Tectyl is easy to apply 
flush on, dip, or spray. 

@ Tectyl is easy to remove with kerosene 
or any ordinary hydrocarbon or naphtha 


brush on, 


Compelled to store $2,000,000 worth of boiler tubing 
because of the wartime shortage of building 
this large manufacturer of marine boilers 
for our naval and merchant ships chose Tectyl 596 to 
save the huge stock from rust. 


At times the storage yards were covered so deeply with 
snow that it was difficult to locate the tubing. But 
in spite of this extreme exposure, Tectyl gave unfailing 


Now returned to peacetime production, this company 
continues to specify Tectyl for the prevention of rust 


One Application of Tectyl Protects 
against Rust and Corrosion up to 2 Years 





compound. Tectyl saves time and labor. 
@ Tectyl is economical —a little Tectyl 
protects a lot of metal Tectyl pro- 
vides Jow-cost- per-square-foot pro- 
tection! 
@ Tectyl is made in many specialized 


types; there’s a Tectyl solution for every 
rust problem. 


Phone, write, or wire for Tectyl bulletin and specific recommendations for 


your needs. 


Please describe metals and types of exposure encountered. 


vALVOLINE MIEC 0 WIL 2vas Rsv 


FREEDOM-VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 


Dept. 25E, Freedom, Pa. Cincinnati 
Detroit Chicago Los Angeles 


- New York - Washington - Toronto - 
San Francisco 


Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


Portland Vancouver, B. C. 


Seattle 
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At no extra engin- 
eering cost, you can 
have a Reading 
Electric Hoist that’s 
CUSTOM - BUILT to 
solve your special 
materials handling 
problems. 





The Reading Unit Construction Plan 
gives you a choice of several standard 
interchangeable mechanisms. With this 
plan you can select the type of suspen- 
sion, control, hoisting and motor unit 
that best suits your job requirements. 
Imagine the advantages you get in a 
hoist “tailor made” to your own specifi- 
cations! If your operating conditions 
change, you can modernize—and save 
costs—by simply changing one or two 
units. 


See your distributor for more informa- 
tion on Reading's Unit Construction 
Plan or write us today for your copy of 
“144 Answers To Your Hoisting Prob- 
lems.” 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2101 ADAMS ST., READING, PA, 


CHAIN HOISTS © ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


Re 
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Drew T. Doyle, 90 W 1038rd St., New York 

Falcone Engineering Co., 487 Orange St., 
Newark, N. J 

Joseph C. Fasone, 1665 63rd St., Brooklyn 

Flick Contracting Co., 1515 E Bay Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Industrial Machinery Corp., 147 Provost St., 
Jersey City 

Myron Jenner, 251 W 92nd St., New York 

Magnus Machine Tool Co., Ltd., 38-02 22nd 
St., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Theodore Mann Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New 
York 

McCabe Machinery Co., 42 Wendt Ave., Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 

Samuel Moskow, 856 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, 
mM. 

Production Specialties, Ine., 345 Madison 
Ave., New York 

Joseph Sorgen, 615 Crown St., Brooklyn 

Walther S. Weiss, 881 W 18lst St., New 
York 

Weslemain Co., Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

Callite Tungsten Corp., 540 39th St., Union 
City, N. J. 

William H. Ludwig, 656 Bushwick Ave., 
Brooklyn 

Reliance Mica Co., Inc., 341 39th St., Brook- 
lyn 

Ferdinand J. Snow, 38 Washington Ave., 
Hillsdale, N. J. 

Standard Machinists, 595 Central Park Ave., 
Yonkers, Peas, hs 

John W. Wiegand, 190 Hillside Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Wright & Williams Specialty Mfg. Co., 181 
Woodbine Ave., East Rochester, N. Y. 

C. M. Broadwell, Mason St., Morrisonville, 
Me es 

R. E. Brooks Co., 50 Church St., New York 

Cassell Machinery Co., 506 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Jack Niebuhr, 25 Lincoln Park, Newark, N. J. 

Peerless Machinery Co., 208 Lafayette St., 
New York 

Porto Rico Iron Works, Inc., 120 Wall St., 
New York 

Elgood Materials Co., 313 W 53rd St., New 
York 

W. S. Gallagher Co., 841 Grant St., Buffalo 

Garnet Corp., 69 Glenwood Place, Kast Or- 
ange, N. J. 

Mahoney-Clark, Inc., 217 Pearl St., New York 

T. H. Pitt Co., 57 Sip Ave., Jersey City 

R. D. Stevenson, 33 W 42nd St., New York 

Albert W. Travis, 21 Hillview Terracé, Glen 
Rock, N. J. 

A. Zitenfield. 158 E 40th St., New York 

Claridan Machinery Co., 152 Cheoman Ave., 
Nutley, N. J. and 10 Atkins Court, Clif- 
ton, N. J. 

Plant Surplus Co., 25 Second St., Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

NEW ORLEANS 


Patrick H. Dillon, 524 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Petroleum Equipment, Inc., Central Bldy., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Robertson Sales Co., P. O. Box 1102, Okla. 
homa City, Okla. 

DoAll Tulsa Co., 301 E Fourth St., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

P-W Supply Co., 614 Petroleum Bldg., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

C. H. Rawson, 207 Masonic Temple Bldg, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


PORTLAND 


Swrplus Sales Co., 329 SW First Ave., Port. 
land, Ore. 

Surplus War Supply Co., 224 E Greenwood 
Bend, Oregon 

Premier Gear & Machine Works, 1700 Nw 
Thurman St., Portland, Ore. 

Harry M. Euler Co., 225 SW First Ave, 
Portland, Ore. 


RICHMOND 


James S. Spivey, 704 H-2660 Woodley Roa, 
NW Washington, D. C. 

Donald S. Sampson, 1101 Vermont Ave 
NW Washington, D. C. 

W. W. Livchak, 33 Chinquapin, Alexaniria, 
Va. 

Stanley Berg & Co., 1026 Shoreham Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. 

Maryland Distributors, Inc., 129 E Main St, 
Elkton, Md. 

Samler Machinery & Equipment Co., ll E 
Fayette St., Baltimore 

Tom Norton, 202 N Crater Road, Petersburg, 
Va. 

R. T. Overstreet, 522 Wainwright Bldg., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Midwest Steel Corp., Court & Dryden Sts., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

C. P. MeDonald, 1101 Vermont Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Arnold Machinery Co., 153 W Seeond South, 
Salt Lake City 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Holstead Machinery Sales, 8033 Ney Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 
Taggart & Bumb, 132 N 16th St., San Jos, 
Calif. 
Peliean Machinery Co., 1535 Elm St., Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 
SPOKANE 


Braden Tractor & Equipment Co., 102 E Pop 
lar, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Tinling & Powell, 706 Sprague Ave., Spokane 

Towne & Bremer, 520 W Secend Ave, Sp- 
kane 

Hofius-Ferris Equipment Co., 728 Mallon Ave. 
Spokane 

Inland Machine Works, 534 W Main St., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE KITCHEN SINK: S. R. Edgedale, London lawyer, had 
adapted a gas production plant to his car which has enabled him to run over 
150,000 miles on coke, anthracite, charcoal and sawdust at a cost of 150 miles to 
1 cwt of anthracite or coke. 
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Analyzes Machine Tool 
Surplus Position At 
Engineering Meeting 
Cleveland 
eeelf machine tools are to be 
looked upon as a brake on inflation, 
our brakes are in pretty good condi- 
tion and well adjusted, Charles J. 
Stilwell, — presi- 
dent, Warner & 
Swasey Co., told 
members of the 


Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society 
recently. 


Outlining the 
machine tool in- 
dustry’s posi- 
tion, Mr. Stil- 
well pointed out 
that during nor- 
mal peacetimes 
the entire ma- 
chine tool indus- 
try in this country is a small one, 
producing between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000 worth of ma- 
chinery a year. 





GC. J. STILWELL 





Complete Range of 
Metal Sawing Machines 


Being the largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of metal sawing machines 
and blades, both hack saw and 
band saw type, we have the cor- 
fect answer to your cut-off prob- 
lems, Each MARVEL model has a 
distinct speication, so write us 
and we will send our catalog, price, 
and recommendation for the saw 
to fill your requirements most 
efficiently. MARVEL sawing engi- 
Heers are also available to discuss 
and analyze your cut-off work. 
(Without obligation of course) 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. 


$700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois, U.S.A. 


“If we were standing back in 
1936 and looking forward, I do not 
think I would prophesy that the 
machine tool industry, averag- 
ing good times with bad, would 
exceed by a very large margin 
an average of $150,000,000 a year 
in order to take care of the re- 
quirements of manufacturing in- 
dustries in the years ahead, even 
allowing for a normal increase in 
the total volume of manufacturing 
production,” he said. 

Mr. Stilwell traced the steps in 
the development of the government- 
owned machine tool surplus, noting 
that the machine tool industry be- 
gan to feel in 1936 an increased de- 
mand for export that very definitely 
arose from the war preparations 
going on in England, France, Japan 
and Russia. “From then on until 
the day we entered the war, that 
demand continued to exceed our 
normal demand,” he pointed out. 

“From 1940 to 1945 the total 
value of machine tools produced in 
this country was $4,600,000,000. 
Those machine tools were put into 
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production in plants that were pro- 
ducing for war. About $900,000,000 
worth were exported during the 
war, and it is to be assumed that 
practically all of those machines 
that were shipped to our Allies 
were also engaged in the production 
of war equipment. 

“After war production ceased,” 
Mr. Stilwell recalled, “our govern- 
ment possessed idle machine tool 
equipment no longer needed for war 
purposes—that is, surplus. It pre- 
viously had been assumed that our 
government would quickly dispose 
of that valuable productive surplus. 
Although it had been created for 
war purposes and purchased with 
the people’s money, it became a val- 
uable productive asset when war 
ended. This surplus should have 
been converted rapidly to the uses 
of peace and become productive of 
goods in the greatest possible quan- 
tity for distribution to all the 
people. 

“From the total $4% billion less 
the $900 million for export, we had 
approximately $3,700,000,000 worth 
of machine tools. It was proposed 
that some of those machines be set 
aside and held by the armed ser- 
vices as emergency stand-by equip- 
ment. As nearly as we have been 
able to ascertain, this stand-by 
equipment approximated $300,000,- 
000. That leaves some $3,400,000,- 
000 still in surplus, and from that 
let us subtract, for quick computa- 
tion, $400,000,000 for equipment 
representing machine tools specially 
designed for munition manufacture 
which cannot be employed in peace- 
time production. 

“Now, if you will go back to 1940 
and assume, for very conservative 
estimating, that we would have pro- 
duced a maximum of $1,200,000,000 
over that 6-yr period if there had 
been no war, we find, finally, that 
we have in our surplus pile of ma- 
chine tools somewhere between 
$1,800,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 
worth of machine tools to distribute 
into industrial production. 

“By and large,” Mr. Stilwell de- 
clared, “the largest percentage of 
that surplus was in such shape that 
it could have been quickly adapted 
to the manufacture of automobiles, 
lawn mowers and baby carriages. It 
represented 8 to 10 yr of abnor- 
mally high average peacetime pro- 
duction for the entire machine tool 
industry. 

“The disposal of surplus did not 
get underway quickly, and this is 
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not entirely to be wondered at, for 
the disposal of surplus machine 
tools was only a small part of many 
billions of dollars of surplus war 
property that would represent a 
tremendous task, even if it were not 
to be done under the bureaucratic 
inefficiency of the government. 

“Many manufacturers converting 
from war production found them- 
selves under the necessity of order- 
ing new machine tools much more 
rapidly than they could be secured 
from government surplus property 
disposal agencies, with the result 
that the machine tool industry, even 
in this first year of peace, has been 
producing machine tools at a rate 
far above what we consider a nor- 
mal peacetime production. 

“Added to this abnormally large 
production of new machine tools, 
we must remember that there is 
still available a large percentage of 
government surplus of machine 
tools which we hope may be trans- 
ferred with increasing rapidity over 
to civilian production. In fact, a 
point has now been reached where 
sales from this government surplus 
about equal the shipments of new 
machines from the plants of ma- 
chine tool builders,” he concluded. 


Patent Office Plans To 


File German Documents 
Washington 


© ¢ © Ten tons of documents taken 
from the German Patent Office are 
now being sorted and evaluated and 
will eventually be disseminated for 
the benefit of American science and 
industry, Casper W. Ooms, Com- 
missioner of Patents, announced. 

Prior to 1939 patent information 
was regularly exchanged between 
Germany and this country, Mr. 
Ooms said. Since then, however, 
thousands of German patents have 
been issued of which this country 
has no knowledge. It is this file of 
patents issued during the war that 
is of particular interest to the 
United States Patent Office, and 
many of these patents will be 
placed on file in the Patent Office 
Search Room for public use. 

At the same time OPB will bring 
the documents to the attention of 
the American public. Each docu- 
ment selected as worthwhile will be 
abstracted and listed in OPB’s 
weekly “Bibliography of Scientific 
and Industrial Reports,” which is 
available on subscription. 
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Your coolant system is no better than the 
pump which controls it. When you hove 
Ruthman Gusher Coolant Pumps on your 
machines you are sure of, 


ECONOMY— Uses less power when 
throttled, cuts operating costs. 


LONG LiFE—Simple design, pre- 
cision construction assures lonc 


life. | 


EFFICIENCY— Split second contro! 
of coolants from a trickle to full 
volume. 


So be sure to specify Ruthman Gusher 
Coolant Pumps on your machine tools. 


MODEL 
TL7320 


Write for our new condensed catelog 


THE RUTHMAN MACHINERY CO. 


1821 READING ROAD CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


bis) e113 oe 
A MODERN PUMP FOR MODERN MACHINE TOOLS 








